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The Slowing Down of Business 


USINESS in this country continues active, to the great 
rejoicing of bankers and everybody else, for when business 
is active there is a strong demand for funds from the banks and 

at good rates. Besides, the banker naturally delights to see things 
moving and to feel that the people are adding to their material 
comforts and their store of wealth. But the bankers understand, 
from long observation and experience, that a feverish pace in 
business can not be indefinitely maintained, much less kept going at 
a constantly accelerating gait. They might like to see the deposits 
of their banks keep on swelling, always increasing and never 
diminishing ; but they know this can not be. It is, therefore, a source 
of relief to them, rather than of satisfaction, that there has been a 
marked slowing down of the rather headlong pace at which 
enterprise has been moving for some time. Very likely this restraint 
came soon enough to prevent, or at least to postpone, a blow-up 
something like that we had in 1920. We may at least indulge this 
hope. 

The breathing-spell thus obtained may be profitably employed 
in studying the cause of our recent approach toward a serious crisis 
and to consider what if any remedies may be invoked to prevent an 
actual disaster or the recurrence of a period of inflation like that in 
which we now find ourselves. Where lies the blame for this 
condition? We blamed the war for that era of almost mad inflation 
and speculation which rapidly followed the armistice and lasted 
until the spring of 1920. But we can hardly attribute our present 
plight to the same cause. Anyway, with the lessons of 1920 so 
fresh in mind, it seems hardly conceivable that we should so soon 
have repeated our folly. We may place the responsibility upon the 
character of the people, and temperamental peculiarities are now 
charzeable with almost every peccadillo of the human race. This 
would imply that here in America the people have some national 
characteristics which cause them to forget very speedily the lessons 
of financial and commercial disaster, and with experiences of this 
sort fresh in mind blindly to risk a repetition of them. But we 
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should not be too ready to practice flagellation. Commercial! and 
financial crises are not peculiar to the United States. They occur 
wherever the economic life of the people is highly dev ‘eloped. 
Intense commercial activity, in all lands, occasionally tends towards 
conditions where financial crises either threaten or actually happen. 
Probably these crises are experienced more often in this country 
than in others, but this again may be explained by the greater 
intensity of our commercial and industrial life. 

Prior to 1913 our banking and currency systems had to bear the 
chief responsibility for panics and the subsequent depressions. The 
Federal Reserve Act was looked to as the sure remedy. It would 
seem that, so far as bank panics are concerned, this hope has been 
justified. We have not, since 1913, even in the face of a great world 
war, had anything like what happened in 1893 and in 1907. No 
longer, at the approach of a financial storm, do banks topple over 
one after another as they did in the years named. They have behind 
them a bulwark in the shape of the Federal Reserve System, and 
this is an immense gain, for it saves the enormous losses and wide- 
spread hardship | which numerous bank failures always bring in their 
train. 

But with all its advantages, the Federal Reserve System has 
failed in keeping business enterprise down to a steady and healthful 
rate of progress, as it also has failed in holding speculation in check. 
Indeed, it almost seems as if the weakening of bank reserves and 
the inducements to rediscount which the Federal Reserve Act 
introduced into our banking system have been potent factors in 
fostering a more rapid pace of enterprise than is consistent with 
safety, have encouraged speculation, and may be justly charged 
with bringing about some of the very evils the system was designed 
to prevent. A direct charge of this character ought not, however, 
to be made without a mass of reliable evidence to sustain it. We do 
know that since 1913— that is, since the date of the Federal Reserve 
Act—the required legal reserve of the national banks has been 
greatly reduced, and that whereas prior to the enactment of the 
law in question these banks kept a large reserve in actual gold or 
legal tender, now they are prohibited from keeping any of their 
legal reserve in this form, but must lend it all out to the Federal 
Reserve Banks, to be in turn partly lent again. That this 
contributes toward inflation can hardly be doubted. The substi- 
tution of Federal Reserve notes for gold as reserves for state banks 
has been a factor of no small importance operating in the same way. 
We have these diminished actual reserves, the compulsory lending 
of all legal reserves of the national banks, and the displacement of 
gold by Federal Reserve notes as reserves of state banks at the same 
time that we have accumulated a stock of gold unprecedented in the 
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history of this or any other nation, and when a safe policy would 
have indicated the strengthening of the character of bank reserves 
and an increase in their amount. The adoption of a contrary policy 
—that of diminishing the amount and weakening the character of 
the bank reserves——has been followed, and this has helped to bring 
about the rapid and almost sensational rise in prices, has pushed 
enterprise forward at a more and more furious pace, encouraged 
speculation, and finally has brought us near the brink of a precipice, 
where we checked ourselves just in time to save ourselves from 
falling over into the abyss. . 

But in drawing attention to these apparent imperfections in 
the Federal Reserve Act, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
before it was in existence our financial troubles were quite as 
frequent and far more disastrous, and that other lands, with various 
sorts of banking and currency systems, are by no means strangers to 
commercial and financial crises. Nor must we forget that it was the 
so-called “deflation policy” of the Federal Reserve System which in 
1920 probably saved us from a financial catastrophe greater than 
we have ever known. Still, if there are features of the Federal 
Reserve Act which tend to encourage inflation and speculation, 
these should be ascertained and corrected. 

Our banking system as a whole must bear its due share of 
responsibility for the present situation. Loans have not been 
scrutinized carefully enough, and there has been altogether too much 
speculation. ‘The very rapid expansion of loans and the recent 
slump in securities witness the accuracy of these statements. It is 
believed that the bankers of this country have realized the impending 
danger in time, and that they have warded it off. ‘There have been 
some serious banking failures recently, but they were due to special 
‘auses of limited extent, and are not to be taken as indicating any 
general weakening of our banking situation. The banks of America 
are in a strong position, fully entitled to the confidence of their 
respective communities and of the world. 


co 


Professor Fisher’s Stabilized Dollar 


UR most recent experiences with inflation and deflation will 
no doubt tend to revive interest in the proposal of Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale University for stabilizing the dollar. 

In brief this plan is to vary the theoretical contents of the gold dollar 
with the rise and fall of the index number showing the general level 
of prices. If these prices rise the coinable contents of a certain 
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weight of gold bars can be increased, up to a ton if necessary, 
Professor Fisher declares, and when prices decline the theoretical 
gold dollar can be correspondingly lowered in weight. We would 
thus have, Professor Fisher says, a dollar representing value instead 
of one representing price as now. His entire argument, as he 
plainly admits, rests upon the quantitative theory of money (see 
page 11, Hearings before the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives, Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth 
session, on H. R. 11,788 to stabilize the purchasing power of 
money). We are thus back to the controversies which raged in 
1896 and 1900, for that was the root of William J. Bryan’s theory. 
The Nebraska statesman contended that there was not money 
enough. Professor Fisher seems to think that at one time there may 
be either too much or too little, and he would vary his theoretic dollar 
up or down accordingly. The variation in the contents of the 
theoretical dollar means only a variation in the official price for gold. 

The purpose of the plan is to correct the hardships which follow 
sudden and violent fluctuations in prices. While these hardships 
are many and real, they do not always affect the same classes in the 
community in the same way. If they benefit one class this year they 
are just as likely to work to the contrary next year, all depending 
on whether the fluctuations are up or down. A gcod deal was made 


in Professor Fisher’s argument before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the fall in the purchasing power of a savings bank 
deposit. Here is the story in Professor Fisher’s own words: 


“Suppose you take a servant girl who put $100 in the savings 
bank in 1896. ‘Today she takes it out and the accumulation at 3 
per cent. interest makes it, say, $200. She thinks at first—because 
she thinks in terms of money—that she has got twice as much as she 
put in, but as a matter of fact when she attempts to spend her $200 
she finds she can not buy as much with it as she could have bought 
with the original $100 in 1896. She really hasn’t received any 
interest at all. Her whole $200 is worth less than the $100 that she 
started with, and it would have been better for her if she had not 
put this money in the savings bank but had spent it for goods in 
1896. She could have bought her rings or whatever she wanted at 
that time and had them all this quarter of a century and had them 
intact today, instead of waiting a quarter of a century and buying 
less. She has been swindled out of all her interest, not by the 
savings bank but by the dollar, in terms of which the savings bank 
was forced to keep her account. In other words, interest has been 
abolished.” 


But his servant girl need not have been quite so badly off as 
Professor Fisher makes out. If she attempted to buy from all the 
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index number commodities she would have found the purchasing 
power of her money greatly reduced, it is true; but she would 
probably not extend her purchases over so wide a range. Some of 
the things she wished to buy were probably cheaper. But even if 
they were not, she need not suffer much, because an opportunity 
existed to reinvest her $200 so that it would yield at the later period 
quite 100 per cent. more than when she put her original $100 in 
the bank. 

Professor Fisher is not specially fortunate in referring to the 
purchase of rings by his hypothetical servant girl. With her $200 
she could have obtained exactly double the quantity of gold that 
she would have got for $100. ‘True enough, when she came to have 
the gold manufactured into rings this may have cost more, but this 
increased cost would have been chiefly due to the higher wages of 
the workmen who made the rings. And if their wages had risen 
while the servant girl’s money in the bank was growing from $100 
to $200 what had happened to her wages? They had not stood still. 
As a matter of fact, Professor Fisher does not give sufficient 
consideration to wages as a factor in the general price situation. The 
success which labor unions have had in forcing up wages has been 
a factor of no small importance in creating inflation, for inflation 
can be brought about by other things than the supply of money and 
credit. 

Before acceding to Professor Fisher’s proposal one would 
require more convincing proof of the validity of the quantitative 
theory of money than has yet been produced. 

There are some factors operating to produce alternating periods 
of inflation and deflation. These have been mentioned in a 
preceding article. One of these factors is the stoppage of the free 
flow of gold in the markets of the world. It is believed, also, that if 
our Federal Reserve System could be divested entirely of political 
control, or the fear of it, and placed altogether in the hands of 
bankers, we should have a much steadier credit situation than is now 
possible. Professor Fisher’s proposals have served a good purpose 
in calling attention to some real defects in the operation of our 
monetary and banking system. His remedy is open to serious 
criticism. 


& 
The Fortunate Layers of Brick 


K PORTS that bricklayers are to be assured of a daily wage of 

_ twelve dollars a day for the next two years fill less fortunate 
persons, such as editors, farm hands and bank clerks, with a 

spir't of envy. It may be replied that the editor and bank clerk are 
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more or less superfluous personages any way, but the farm hand js 
not so easily put to one side. He constitutes quite as indispensable 
an element in the social economy as the layer of bricks. That his 
work is no less physically wearing and that it requires, on the whole, 
quite as large a degree of skill, are facts hardly open to dispute, 
but he gets much less for his work, notwithstanding his hours of 
labor are much longer than those of the bricklayer or of mechanics 
generally. ‘The reason the farm hand is thus discriminated against 
is because he is not organized in a way to insist upon his “rights,” 
regardless of the rights of others. Just why the worker on the farm 
has not combined to force his wages up is not entirely clear. It may 
be due to the fact that he has a larger spirit of justice, a wider 
outlook, than those engaged in the mechanical industries, or it may 
be that the large floating supply of workers willing to engage 
temporarily in farm work render such organizations difficult if not 
impossible. 

That bricklayers have been able to demand and to receive what 
many look on as princely wages may be explained in several ways. 
It is chiefly due to two causes: the shortage of the labor supply 
and the great demand for houses and business structures. Those 
who lay bricks for a living have taken advantage of this situation 
to force their wages up to the top notch. This they have been able 
to do through the almost despotic power of closely organized labor. 
No doubt they regard this as a great victory in the “fight” between 
“labor” and “capital”. But is it really so? What if workers in 
substantially all branches of industry were able successfully to 
employ like tactics’) Who would pay the cost which such a general 
advance in wages must inevitably entail? The labor cost of 
production—in most cases by far the principal element of cost—is 
paid by those who consume the articles produced; and the bulk of 
such consumers are not capitalists, of whom there are comparatively 
few, but workers, of whom there are many. The worker who by 
strong-arm expedients forces up wages in his particular industry to 
the highest point can hardly imagine that such increase in wages 
can be taken altogether out of capital. Builders who pay twelve 
dollars a day for laying brick figure that high cost in the rental 
charges of their buildings, and this is distributed through a thousand 
channels, even the bricklayer himself paying a part of it. Further- 
more, this high cost of laying bricks tends to hinder construction, 
and this keeps up rents and operates, indirectly at least, toward 
enhancing prices of commodities. Whatever artificially restricts 
the free activity of constructive enterprise constitutes one of the 
greatest obstacles to the maintenance of reasonably permanent and 
steady prosperity. Even if this increased wage cost could be wholly 
taken out of capital, the result would be none the less unfortunate 
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even for the worker himself. There is no more powerful instru- 
mentality contributing to the prosperity of labor than capital itself, 
and it should be the constant aim of labor to increase and multiply 
this instrumentality rather than to diminish it. 

3ut there is no doubt that where groups of labor are able through 
combination to exact exorbitant wages they do gain considerable 
temporary advantage and at the expense of other workers not so 
organized. It may be said that the remedy is for these “other 
workers” similarly to organize and to play the same game. For 
many workers this is impracticable; but even were it not so, the result 
in the end would be of no benefit. Doubled wages mean nothing 
if all prices are increased to a like extent. The real injustice 
consists in the fact that but a small percentage of those who gain 
a livelihood by manual work will ever be organized, and that the 
great body of consumers must suffer from the tribute exacted by 
the closely organized industries. In addition to this, there is a more 
serious objection to the artificial forcing up of wages, namely, that 
it tends to put enterprise upon an uneconomic basis. Labor costs 
and building materials are so high that in order to put up a residence 
or oftice building more capital must be invested than will yield a fair 
return from the rentals that can be obtained, and in the face of such 


conditions a steady flow of capital into constructive enterprise can 
not be expected. Already, on account of the factors indicated, a 
decided check has taken place in this direction; and the chief losers 
are not the purveyors of capital but the farmers and workers in 
every branch of industry, not excluding the bricklayers who vainly 
imagine they can make themselves rich at the general expense. 


& 


The Suecess of the Austrian Loan 


"T° HE great success of the recent Austrian loan, part of which 
was offered in this country, contains an encouraging lesson in 
regard to the international situation. Austria found herself 

in a very bad situation at the close of the war, her territory cut up 

and a large part of her population lost. Loans had been made, but 
without really helping matters much, and the paper “money” 
became worthless. Internal political troubles were serious. Finally 
matters became so desperate that Austria had to ask for outside help 
in running affairs, and this was supplied by a financial commission 
constituted by the League of Nations. When a new loan was 
sought, part of which must come from other countries, there was 
found adequate security for it and the guaranty of a proper employ- 
ment of the funds was given. In addition—and this is perhaps the 
point of greatest importance—several of the leading countries of 
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Europe united in assuring Austria’s political and economic 
independence and safety. When these elements are provided, 
security for the loan and assured political and economic 
independence and safety, there is no difficulty in floating a foreign 
loan, as is shown by the example of Austria. There are several 
European countries whose economic situation is far better than 
that of Austria, but they do not offer any attraction to the investor 
because the assurance just mentioned is lacking. It is a trite saying 
that confidence is an indispensable element in the making of loans, 
And how can that confidence exist where political security is 
lacking? Loans to foreign countries have as their basis the 
revenues, territory, resources, commerce and industry of the debtor 
countries. This basis may be greatly reduced or entirely destroyed 
in the case of impaired political sovereignty. The political security 
of a country therefore lies at the very foundation of its international 
credit. In the disturbed position of the world today this security is 
lacking in many instances. With war still threatening, the smaller 
countries having great and powerful neighbors find themselves 
severely strained in providing for the maintenance of their territorial 
integrity and economic independence. Only in desperate cases 
would they invoke outside aid as Austria has done. If nations could 
lay aside their hatreds and rivalries, cease hungering for each other’s 


territory and trade, and resolutely set about putting their respective 
houses in order, the economic health of the world would be in a fair 
way toward being restored. Austria has shown that outside help 


can be had, once it is deserved. 


& 
A Banker’s Remedy for the World’s Unrest 


OME years before the great war, but when there was already 

discernible serious social unrest, a leading New York banker 

was asked what he thought was the best remedy for this state 
of affairs. His rather startling reply was, “Jesus Christ”. Asked 
if he meant the theological conception of this Great Teacher, he said 
that he did not, but that the principles set forth in the life and 
teachings of Jesus should pervade our international relations and 
reach down to the most minute business dealings of our daily lives. 
Perhaps, if this banker were asked the same question now, in the 
light of what has happened since 1914, he would repeat his earlier 
prescription. Certainly it is not without great significance that 
many leading bankers in various quarters of the world, have not only 
expressed a like view but have gone farther by declaring that there 
is no other way out of the present tangle. 

What these bankers probably mean is that in the conduct of 
world affairs and of the daily routine of life hate should give place 
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to love, or at least that the square deal should be applied. Perhaps 
there will be difficulty in convincing people generally as to the 
desirability of this change until they are made to see that it promises 
greater profits than the existing system, which is more or less of 
every fellow for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 

In figuring up the cost of wars and strikes, this policy of hatred 
and strife is found to have been of frightful cost. Persons entirely 
without sentiment of any kind are beginning to ask themselves if 
such a policy pays. Business concerns, some of them of vast 
magnitude, are effecting a reorganization of their affairs, not exactly 
on an altruistic basis, but with a manifest desire to be just both to 
their workers and the consumers of their products. It is too early 
yet to give the definite outcome of these attempts, though they seem 
thus far to promise good results. In endeavoring to inaugurate a 
policy of fairness one concern always confronts the question as to 
whether it can afford to do so unless the practice becomes more or 
less general. The best answer to this doubt will be the success of the 
square-deal policy, for as it succeeds its imitation becomes certain. 
That it is succeeding the history of a number of our great mercantile 
and industrial concerns amply witnesses. Indeed, with the compara- 
tively close relations which still exist between employers and 
employees, and between producers and consumers, no great difficulty 
may be experienced in instituting a policy that partakes somewhat 
of codperation, or at least that recognizes more or less of a 
mutuality of interest. But when we get into the broader field of 
international relations the problem becomes much more difficult. 
We are apt to look upon the foreigner as a pretty bad sort, and to 
suspect him even if we do not openly hate him. This is one reason 
why nations rush into war over questions which ordinary business 
men would settle peacefully. From the extremely meager results 
obtained from the great war, in proportion to the terrible cost, we 
may well question whether this is the most profitable way to settle 
. international difficulties. To avoid these colossal expenditures of 
life and treasure we might even consent to sacrifice a little of our 
contempt for the foreigner. 

It may be too much to hope that nations, groups and individuals 
will soon make a practical application of the simple principles of 
love and service as exemplified in the life and teachings of Jesus 
of Nazareth. But it is of the profoundest significance that many 
of the leading bankers of the world are coming to recognize that 
in this way, and in no other, is there hope for the future of the race. 
As this feeling spreads it may be said: 

There’s a fount about to stream, 
There’s a light about to beam, 


There’s a midnight blackness changing into yray; 
Men of thought and men of action, clear the way! 
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Warren G. Harding 


\ 7HEN the late President came to the high station to which the people had 

so overwhelmingly called him, he found the country in an angry mood, 
with discord and hatred menacing not only the life of the Republic but the 
very existence of organized society. Before his eyes were forever closed in 


death he could look out upon a united people working together for the common 


good. This was the supreme achievement of Warren G. Harding. His kind- 


ness, tolerance, patience and wisdom powerfully contributed to the healing of 
the wounds which the war had left. His nomination for the Presidency came 
as a surprise, and was none too favorably received. In the light of events, 
we can now see that exactly the type of man was chosen to meet the peculiar 
conditions of the times. The country was less in need of a strong and 
dominating personality than of a peacemaker. Not that the late President 
was lacking in the art of leadership; but he would persuade others to accept 
his views by gentle and kindly arguments, which gained force from their 


transparent sincerity and tolerant spirit. 


While Mr. Harding was able to restore peace in his own country, he did 
not find the means of affording like service to the distracted lands beyond the 
sea. This was a task too great for him, as it has thus far been for any living 
man. He saw no way in which this country might wisely participate in Euro- 
pean affairs until the nations most directly concerned showed a more reasonable 
disposition. But he did what he could for the cause of peace, and the success 
of the Washington Disarmament Conference was an achievement in that 
direction surpassing anything done elsewhere in the world since the Great War 
ended. ‘To a movement for settling international difficulties by judicial pro- 
cesses instead of war Mr. Harding gave all his strength of mind and being, 
and virtually sacrificed his life in its behalf. A grateful nation could build no 
worthier monument to his memory than to give its approval to this cause for 
which he so bravely fought even unto death. 


There is one phase of Mr. Harding’s career that must not be forgotten: 
it was typically American. He rose steadily and surely from the humblest 
ranks to the highest post his countrymen could bestow. His life constitutes a 
splendid vindication of American institutions. 


The late President was an impressive and forceful public speaker. Not 
infrequently his utterances had a tone of religious solemnity like those of 
\braham Lincoln. His personal character was fine, and he was loved as 
perhaps few Presidents have ever been. Of him it is peculiarly appropriate 


to declare: 


His life was gentle, 
And the elements so mixed in him, 
That Nature might stand up and say 


To all the world—this was a man. 
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THE HONORABLE DONALD MacKINNON 
Commissioner for Australia in the United States 


R. MacKINNON was born in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, and belongs to a pioneer Scotch family 
in that state. He was educated at Geelong Grammar 
School, Melbourne University and New College, 
Oxford, England. He is a member of the English and 
Australian bars. He gave up his profession for a polti- 
cal career and served over twenty years in the Vic- 
torian Parliament where he was a recognized authority 
on drafting parliamentary bills. He has held office as 
attorney general, solicitor general, minister of rail- 
ways, director general for recruiting for Australia 
during the great war and minister in charge of 
soldiers’ land settlement in Victoria after the war. 
He is also the trustee for many large estates and 
chairman of the Equity Trustees Company. He is in- 
terested in athletic sports and was for sixteen years 
president of the Victorian Cricket Association. He is 
interested in well known pastoral properties in Vic- 
toria, New South Wales and Queensland. 
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S. PARKER GILBERT 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 


M R. GILBERT, Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
has been acting as Secretary of the Treasury 
during the absence of Secretary Mellon. Mr. Gilbert, 
who is still a young man, has had a remarkable career 
in the Treasury department. He was called to Wash- 
ington in 1918 to join the war loan staff, where his 
unusual abilities soon won for him the confidence and 
admiration of his superiors. In July 1920 when Mr. 
Leffingwell, after serving as Assistant Secretary under 
three Democratic secretaries retired to resume the 
practice of law, Mr. Gilbert found himself elevated at 
the age of 27 to the vacant post. When the Re- 
publican Administration came into power Secretary 
Mellon requested Mr. Gilbert to retain his post and 
Congress created for him a new office, that of Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Gilbert was graduated 
at Rutgers in 1912 and the Harvard Law School in 
1915. 























JOHN A. McLEOD 
New general manager Bank of Nova Scotia 


R. McLEOD, the new general manager of the 

Bank of Nova Scotia, entered its service as a 
junior clerk at Summerside, P. E. I., thirty-seven 
years ago and, after acting in various capacities at 
other branches, was appointed to his first manager- 
ship in February 1895 when he opened the branch at 
Harbor Grace upon the bank entering the Newfound- 
land field. Since then he has served the bank as 
manager at St. John’s, Boston, Havana, Chicago and 
at other points, becoming attached to the head 
office staff in 1912. He was appointed chief superin- 
tendent of branches in 1915 and in February 1917 
became assistant general manager. He has thus had a 
large and varied experience, eminently fitting him to 
discharge the duities of chief executive officer to 
which he has now succeeded. 























ELIOT WADSWORTH 
Assistant secretary of the Treasury 


R. WADSWORTH from 1916 to the spring of 
1919 served as vice-chairman and chairman 
of the American Red Cross. In 1915-1916 he 
traveled through Europe as a member of the Rocke- 
feller War Relief Commission. For his war services 
he received the decoration of Commander de |’'Ordre 
de la Couronne from King Albert of Belgium, and 
from the United States Government the Distinguished 
Service Medal with a citation. In 1919 Mr. 
Wadsworth became joint and alternate chairman with 
Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co., in the 
Harvard endownment fund campaign, and_ took 
active charge of raising $15,000,000 for Harvard 
University. In 1916 he was elected an overseer of 
Harvard College, and in October, 1920, president of 
the Harvard Alumni Association. In March, 1921, he 
was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
In November, 1922, Mr. Wadsworth was designated 
to represent the United States in the conference at 
Paris with the Allied Governments on the allocation of 
German reparation payments, to cover the costs of 
the maintenance of the Allied and American troops 
upon the Rhine. 











Does Bank Advertising Pay? 
By B. W. Griffin 


Manager Business Extension Department, Gotham National Bank, New York 


1, JE are going to write about a 
very elementary thing; name- 
ly, will it pay my bank to 
spend money in any amount, to get its 
name before the people of the city in 
which it is located? The columns of 
banking magazines are full of promo- 
tion ideas, whereas many readers are 
not half sold on the elementary prin- 
ciple of advertising as applied to our 
national, or state, or whatever kind of a 
bank it is. 

A great many articles have been 
written on how to advertise and, no 
doubt, everyone would agree that there 
is money in advertising for the adver- 
tiser or for the advertising agency, but 
the majority of banks are not yet aware 
of the fact that they should advertise 
and that they are absolutely sure of re- 
turns in doing so if it is done rightly, 
and that there is more money in it for 
themselves than there is for the adver- 
tising agency. 

We will first discuss advertising for 
savings accounts, for the simple rea- 
son that more banks are interested in 
such accounts than in commercial, be- 
cause nowadays not only are savings 
banks becoming interested in securing 
accounts, but the national and state 
banks and trust companies have quite 
generally added such a department. 

Table “A” is a report from a savings 
bank. 

Table “B” gives the statistics com- 
piled by the auditor of a national bank 
on savings accounts. 


It is fair to consider a rate as high 
as 51% per cent. as the earning rate be- 
cause the cost of investing savings de- 
posits is very low. No obligation to 
loan money is incurred by the accept- 
ance of savings deposits, hence the ex- 
penses of making and administering 
loans should not be deducted from the 
earning rate. 

The most profitable savings accounts 
are those in which deposits are made 
periodically. This is because the 
periodic deposits made between the 
quarterly interest dates do not draw 
interest until the beginning of the next 
quarter. The bank, in the meantime, 
has the use of the money without having 
to pay interest on it. 

The particular point to bear in mind 
is that this bank with its present total 
of $2,300,000 in savings accounts real- 
ized a net profit of $1.18 on each $100. 
Another point of interest is that the 
total earnings in a year are $25,840. 
Walter J. Reeves, general secretary of 
the New York State Savings Bank As- 
sociation, states that the average New 
York savings account is $500. Now if 
there is a profit of over $1 on each $100, 
as soon as one of these accounts reaches 
the general average of $500, the ac- 
count is worth $5 a year. The 12,000 
accounts making the aggregate of $2,- 
300,000 were secured by this bank in a 
year at a cost of $1 an account. These 
figures will show the large profit there 
is in going after this class of accounts. 
The overhead from carrying these ac- 


TABLE “A” 
(Comparative figures for the three months from January 1 to April 1) 


Year Year Year 
1921 1922 1923 


Total deposits on April 1 ................$12,480,855.61 


Increase and decrease in total deposits 
for first quarter 
Number of new accounts opened in 
first quarter 
*Loss. Gain. 








200 


*$375,553.00 


$12,433,464.01 $13,280,366.29 


*$271,544.00 $374,528.00 


769 941 1,796 
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TABLE “B” 
(Special interest department statistics) 


Earnings, expenses and net profits per $100 


of deposits: 


Earnings: 
Interest at 514 per cent. 


On On On On 
$2,300,000 $3,000,000 $4,000,000 $5,000,000 


$5.34 $5.34 $5.34 $5.34 





Expenses: 
Interest at 3 per cent. 





1.21 98 88 75 





All other expenses 


Total expenses 








$4.21 $3.98 $3.88 $3.75 





Net profits 


$1.13 $1.36 $1.46 $1.59 





If the earning rate is 5 per cent. the net 


profit will be 


$ .64 $ .87 $ .97 $1.10 





(Derivation of above figures) 


Average balance 


$2,300,000 $3,000,000 $4,000,000 $5,000,000 





Less 3 per cent. reserve 


69,000 90,000 120,000 150,000 








$4,850,000 
266,750 


$2,231,000 $2,910,000 $3,880,000 


$ 213,400 





Earnings at 51% per cent. 
Earnings at 5 per cent. 


122,700 
111,450 


$ 160,050 


$ 145,550 $ 194,000 242,500 





Expenses 


96,860 187,700 





Net earnings at 514 per cent 


25,840 $ 79,050 





Net Earnings at 5 per cent. 


$ 

$ 

$ 119,460 $ 155,200 $ 
40,590 $ 58,200 $ 
26,090 $ 38,800 $ 


14,590 §$ 54,800 





counts, you will notice from the figures, 
is about 1/10 of 1 per cent., practically 
nothing. From the figures given above 
you will see that the cost is covered 
twice over in one year’s profit, even if 
the accounts do not grow. 

One method we employed was a 
pay roll envelope. These envelopes 
cost $1.50 per thousand. On Novem- 
ber 14 we had 45,000 appropriate pay 
roll envelopes printed and distributed 
during that week to be used for the 
Thanksgiving pay roll. 

During the next three weeks the de- 
posits of new accounts averaged $165,- 
000 as against $25,000 before and 
after. 

Another national bank, during the 
last year, secured 11,000 accounts at 
an average cost of $7 per account. Even 
this high cost would soon be covered 
by the profits, to say nothing of all the 
advertising. 

The reader must be convinced from 
these figures that going after savings ac- 
counts does pay. 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 


The principal test for deciding where 


putting money into advertising and 


soliciting for commercial accounts pays, 
must be largely based on a bank’s own 
experience modified by the good judg- 
ment of the directors. 

In the experience of this bank we 
increased commercial accounts one year 
by over $4,000,000 and the results of 
some of the means used are described 
below. 

A great many letters actually typed 
and personal in their nature were sent 
out. No form letter was written as 
such, for if a person sits down to write 
a form letter he will write a letter which 
in most cases he would never think of 
sending out to anyone individually. Of 
all the various letters which were sent 
out there was one which gave the im- 
pression of bringing in more accounts 
than any other, and this impression was 
verified by the results. We then sent 
out 500 of these letters and compared 
them with the results of two or three 
others which seemed good, but this let- 
ter, although simple as a child’s brought 
back the bacon. One or two of the 
officers objected to the simplicity of the 
letter, saying that it was undignified 
and that it was not up to the standard 
of bank letters. However, results 
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showed this letter, in tests given in 
comparison with the letters which they 
submitted, to be better. An officer’s 
opinion is not necessarily right, any 
more than the opinion of anyone else, 
and the only real test is results. The 
letter follows: 


Since you are in our neighborhood, why 
not let us make your acquaintance; we are 
ready to come to see you and offer our 
facilities any time you wish. 

If you open an account with the 
you will not find us “a fair weather friend”. 
We have stood right by our depositors and 
have furnished them with accommodation. 
We are in a position to be of service to 
those who have banked with us and have a 
right to bank on us. 

We should be glad to talk our services 
over with you at vour convenience. 

Very truly yours, 


On May 1, 1921 the average new ac- 
counts per week for the three preceding 
months, which were the best up to date, 
were $85,000. On May 1, we started 
to send out from two to three hundred 
of this particular form to a mailing 
list of several thousand, and as many 
months as this letter continued the 
average of new business brought in was 
$120,000 per week or an increase of 
$35,000 a week. 

Direct-by-mail advertising also paid 
very highly. We used no expensive 
booklet because an expensive booklet is 
very likely to give the impression that 
the bank has a lot of money to waste, 
which is a decidedly wrong impression 
for most people feel that a bank is a 
public institution. Furthermore, the 
more expensive booklets are usually 


longer and too technical. Fol! wing is 
a part of a sample folder which brought 
in the most business of any seni out: 


MIGHTY OAKS 
FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW 


COMPARISONS 


Surplus and Total 
undivided profits deposits 

$104,042.47 $1,042, 858.60 
1911 200,000.00 123,318.78 1,5 
1912 200,000.00 135,482.37 1,7 
1913 200,000.00 163,339.5 
1914 200,000.00 152,262.46 
1915 200,000.00 165,700. 
1916 200,000.00 223,502. 
1917 200,000.00 208,064.2 
1918 200,000.00 208,151.78 
1919 500,000.09 527,420.6 
1920 500,000.00 612,447.95 
1921 1,500,000.00 1,592,786.11 


Capital 
1910 $200,000.00 


, 775.1 
11,690,636.14 
12,699,308.95 


Few banks can show such a sturdy oak 
growth, one without a single break in its 
continuity. 

Every facility offered, domestic and for- 
eign: Collections, Remittances, Letters of 
Credit, Travelers’ Checks, Investment Ad- 
vice, Income Tax Service, Trust Department, 
Safe Deposit Boxes, New Vaults insuring 
you the maximum of security and con- 
venience. 


The latter part of June 25,000 of 
these were mailed, and the three weeks 
following the average of new business 
was $195,000 per week, away in excess 
of anything up to that time. Seventeen 
thousand more of these folders were 
mailed the following October and the 
average was $145,000. 

The history of this bank has shown 
conclusively that if money is spent with 
your eyes open, in your community in 
a helpful way it will not be “Bread 
cast upon the waters” but “Seed planted 
on good ground which will bring forth 
some ten and some an hundred fold”. 
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Collections, Transits and Transfers 
Article V of a Reading Course in Banking 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; and instructor in banking, New York, Hudson County 
(New Jersey) and Elizabeth Chapters, American Institute of Banking 





I. Definitions: 

1. Cash items—checks, drafts, ac- 
ceptances, notes and matured 
coupons to be credited to the 
account of the depositor when 
received. 

2. Collection items—checks,  etc., 
not to be credited to the ac- 
count of the depositor until 
paid. 

3. Transit items—cash items drawn 
on out-of-town banks. 

4. Collection remittances—drafts 
forwarded by a collecting agent 
to a sending bank in payment 
of checks previously forwarded 
for collection. 

5. Float—the aggregate of out-of- 
town cash items outstanding, 
i. e., in process of collection and 
not available as reserve or bal- 
ances. 

II. Methods of check collection: 

1. Cash items. 

a. In city. 

(a) Clearing-house (through 
mail or clearing-house 
department). 

(b) Direct by messenger 
(through note teller’s 
department). 

. Out of town—(through 
transit department). 

(a) Federal Reserve collec- 
tion system. 

(b) Correspondent banks as 
collection agents. 

(c) Direct to drawee banks. 

(d) Clearing-house foreign 
departments. 





OUTLINE OF ARTICLE V. 


2. Collection items. 

a. In city—by messenger 
(through city collection de- 
partment). 

b. Out of town—correspondent 
banks (through country col- 
lection department). 


Ill. Work of the transit department: 


1. Sortation of items by collection 
agencies or Federal Reserve 
banks. 

2. Preparation of transit letters. 

3. Mailing of transit items with 
relative transit letters. 

4. Posting of transit letter dupli- 
cates to float or collection led- 
gers. 

5. Checking returns of collection 
remittances. 

6. Reconciling debits and credits 
with Federal Reserve bank. 

7. Transactions with general book- 
keeping department. 


IV. Means of transferring funds: 


1. Individual checks and drafts. 
2. Bank drafts. 
3. Money orders. 
a. Postal (domestic and inter- 
national). 
b. Express company (domestic 
and international). 
c. Bank (domestic and inter- 
national). 
4. Registered mail. 
5. Expressage of coin and cur- 
rency. 
6. Telegraphic money order. 
7. Bank wire transfer (letter of 
advice). 
8. Travelers’ checks. 
9. Travelers’ letters of credit. 








HE facilitation of exchange is a 
primary function of commercial 
banking. Collecting and clearing 
checks is a process that interludes the 
receiving and paying of deposits. 
Checks are not funds in hand but the 


right to claim funds from someone 
somewhere. The work of converting 
checks and other items ordering or 
promising the payment of money into 
actual available funds constitutes a very 
important and exacting task, and in- 
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volves the creation of specialized ma- 
chinery both within and without the 
bank. 

While there are many means of trans- 
ferring funds from debtors to creditors 
locally, out-of-town, or internationally, 
individuals and businesses generally 
prefer to maintain checking accounts for 
this purpose, because they provide the 
safest, most convenient, and most eco- 
nomical instrumentality for the regular 
transfer of money. Through their col- 
lecting and clearing facilities, billions 
of dollars in commercial and financial 
transactions are settled weekly for their 
customers by banks in the United States. 

The foremost institutions for provid- 
ing exchange machinery are the local 
clearing-houses and the Federal Reserve 
banks. The former are purely local in 
character and collect items drawn on 
the various banks located within a single 
city. The latter collect items for any 
member or clearing member bank 
drawn on any other member or clearing 
member in the United States. 

Viewed in its broader aspects, the col- 
lection of checks end other instruments 
calling for the payment of money, may 
be classified according to zones of 
widening circles, as follows: 

1. A single bank is a clearing house 
for checks passing among its own de- 
positors. In this case settlements are 
effected by transfers of credit from the 
account of the drawer or maker to the 
account of the payee or indorser. 

2. A clearing-house is the exchange 
mechanism for inter-bank transactions 
within a given locality. Here daily set- 
tlements by banks with debit balances 
to banks with credit balances are 
achieved by (a) payment in cash, (b) 
bookkeeping adjustments in accounts 
with the Federal Reserve bank, (c) 
bank drafts on New York or other 
financial centers, etc. 

3. Regional Federal Reserve banks 
are clearing houses for inter-bank col- 
lections within a single Federal Re- 
serve district. Settlements are arranged 
by means of daily adjustments on the 
books of the Federal Reserve bank, 


each sending bank being credited for the 
items it forwards for collection, and 
each drawee bank being charged for the 
items with which it is presented. 

4. The Federal Reserve Board is the 
clearing house for inter-Federal Re- 
serve district transactions. Inter- 
district settlements are made daily by 
wire by means of bookkeeping adjust- 
ments against the gold settlement fund 
at Washington. It is through the 
operation of this fund that currency 
shipments by banks in this country are 
reduced to the minimum. 

5. Foreign exchange banks and 
brokers furnish the means of tranfer- 
ring funds to and from individuals and 
businesses in the United States and 
those in other countries. This gives 
rise to the complicated business known 
as foreign exchange. 

Clearing-house operations will be the 
subject of another article so that this 
discussion will deal mainly with out-of- 
town collections. The Federal Reserve 
Act authorized each Federal Reserve 
bank to “exercise the functions of a 
clearing-house for its member banks”, 
but the Federal Reserve check collection 
system did not get under way until 
July, 1916. The purpose of this sys- 
tem was to correct the defects of the 
methods formerly employed, and par- 
ticularly the following abuses: (a) cir- 
cuitous routing of checks growing out of 
the efforts of banks to avoid exchange 
charges, and which resulted in unrea- 
sonable delay in the presentation of 
items; (b) excessive exchange charges; 
and (c) inequitable distribution of ex- 
change charges as between Eastern 
metropolitan banks and banks in the in- 
terior. 

At present the Federal Reserve check 
collection system is efficiently organized 
and through its instrumentality over 90 
per cent. of out-of-town items are 
passed directly, economically, and at 
par among member banks, and clearing 
member banks( i. e., banks on the par 
list). Member and clearing member 
banks are required to receive checks 
drawn on and presented to them at par, 
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since the ideal of the system is par col- 
lections. In order that banks using the 
system may know which non-member 
banks are members of the clearing sys- 
tem, the Federal Reserve Board pub- 
jishes a semi-annual list with monthly 
supplements containing the names of all 
banks which are members and clearing 
members. 

Member banks are not required to use 
the system. Irrespective of their mem- 
bership in the system, they may forward 
out-of-town items through correspond- 
ents, but it is stipulated by the rules 
of the New York and other clearing- 
houses that if the correspondents are in 
the system, checks drawn on them can- 
not be collected under any other terms 
than those prescribed by the rules gov- 
erning Federal Reserve collections as 
regards exchange charges and time out- 
standing. 


HOW RESERVE COLLECTION SYSTEM WORKS 


When a bank deposits checks with a 
Federal Reserve bank to be collected 
from another member or clearing mem- 
ber bank, the sending bank is immedi- 
ately credited in the collection or float 
account at such Federal Reserve bank. 
That is to say, the amount of the checks 
so sent does not become available as re- 
serve until it has been collected. The 
time required for collection, however, 
may be ascertained in advance by con- 
sulting the “Schedule showing when the 
proceeds of items will become avail- 
able”, in which the United States is di- 
vided in time zones, all points within 
any single zone requiring a certain num- 
ber of days for collection. For example, 
a check which is deposited by a bank in 
New York City with the New York 
Federal Reserve bank and drawn upon 
a bank in Chicago, does not become 
available in the reserve account of the 
depositing bank until two business days 
have elapsed. Two days represent the 
approximate mail time between New 
York and Chicago, but it is unnecessary 
to allow any time for return of the 
remittance, since balances between the 
New York and Chicago Federal Re- 


serve banks (as well as the other ten) 
are settled daily at Washington by tele- 
graph. 

The volume of out-of-town collections 
in a large bank is so heavy that a 
separate department, known as the 
transit department, must be organized 
to handle it. Transit items filter into 
this department from other depart- 
ments, particularly the mail and receiv- 
ing teller’s department, continuously 
throughout the day. The first step in 
the transit department work is to sort 
the items as between those collectible 
through Federal Reserve banks and 
those to be collected through corres- 
pondents. The Federal Reserve items 
are then subdivided as between the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to which items are 
to be forwarded directly. Country cor- 
respondent items must also be sub- 
divided as between the separate corres- 
pondents through which they are to be 
collected. 

The items for each bank are then 
listed on transit letters which are sim- 
ply a special form of deposit slip. The 
information entered on the transit letter 
is as follows: (a) the transit number of 
the drawee bank for each item, other- 
wise the name and location of the 
drawee bank; (b) the transit number 
of the owner (depositor) of the item 
(for tracing purposes); (c) amount; 
and (d) any special instructions, e. g., 
no protest, wire non-payment, etc. 

As a means of time saving in the list- 
ing, identification and tracing of out-of- 
town checks, the universal numerical 
system, devised by the clearing-house 
section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, has been adopted by all banks 
handling transit items. Transit letters 
are prepared on special machines and in 
duplicate, the carbon being preserved as 
a record and posting medium. Before 
the letters are mailed, the checks are in- 
dorsed and verified with the relative 
letter. 

The Federal Reserve check collection 
system contemplates universal par col- 
lections. All member banks and banks 
which have voluntarily placed them- 
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selves on the par list, must accept and 
remit for all checks at par. Suppose, 
for illustration, that depositor A de- 
posits checks drawn on bank B in 
Macon, Georgia, in his bank C in New 
York City. When bank C presents 
these checks through the Federal Re- 
serve System, they must be remitted for 
at par. This is very different, of course, 
from making a charge for receiving for 
deposit and credit, a check drawn upon 
a bank located at a distant point. When 
depositor A in New York deposits a 
check drawn upon bank B in Macon, 
Georgia, for credit, he receives imme- 
diate use of the funds, and if his account 
is an interest-bearing account, it begins 
to earn interest immediately. It takes 
the New York bank, however, five days 
to collect the check. The charge which 
A’s bank makes is for interest on the 
advance. In other words, bank C 
charges depositor A for the five days’ 
use of the funds, the interval elapsing 
before the check can be converted into 
available funds. In reality this is not 
an exchange charge at all. It is rather 
an interest or discount charge. The 
check which A’s bank receives is exactly 
similar to a note due in five days. Just 
as one would not expect to have a note 
not due for five days accepted at par, 
so one cannot expect that a check not 
collectible for five days be accepted at 
par. Such a charge is therefore justifi- 
able. It is not only permitted by the 
Federal Reserve Act, but such a charge 
is made compulsory by the New York 
Clearing House schedule of rates de- 
signed to prevent loss to New York 
banks in competition for deposits from 
interior banks by standardizing rates. 
A charge for honoring and remitting 
for its own checks at par, however, is 
nowise justified by a user of the Fed- 
eral Reserve collection system. There 
are two reasons for this: (1) Federal 
Reserve banks are prepared and ready 
to transfer funds by wire from one part 
of the country to another without cost 
to its member banks, and (2) if the 
drawee bank wishes to pay checks 
drawn on and presented to it in cur- 
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rency, it may do so and the Federal 
Reserve bank will pay the transporta- 
tion and insurance charges. 


READING ASSIGNMENT 


Langston & Whitney: Banking Practice, 
Chap. 7, 8, 9. (Clearings, transits, and col- 
lections). 

W. H. Kniffin: The Practical Work of a 
Bank, Chap. 8, 11. (In- and out-of-town 
collections). 

W. H. Kniffin: The Business Man and his 
Bank, Chap. 7. (Bank checks and their 
collection) . 

H. G. Moulton: Financial Organization of 
Society, Chap. 26. (Federal Reserve col- 
lections). 

L. H. Langston: Practical Bank Opera- 
tion, Chap. 5, 6, 7. (Transits and city and 
country collections in a large bank). 


QUESTIONS 


1. What optional methods are there for 
transferring funds from one place to an- 
other? 

2. When transfers of funds must be made 
in large amounts and are of frequent oc- 
currence, which is the best all-round method? 

3. What differences are there between 


postal and express company money orders? 


4. What is the maximum amount for which 
a postal money order may be issued? 

5. What is meant by cash items? 
four examples. 

6. What is meant by collection items? 
Give four examples. 

7. Mention what machinery is provided for 
the collection of local, Federal Reserve dis- 
trict, national, and. international clearings. 

8. Through what mediums are local checks 
collected? 

9. What items are collected by messenger 
and which through the clearing-house? 

10. What rules must a messenger observe 
in presenting items? 

11. What are the messenger’s duties in 
case payment of an item is refused? 

12. What are the agencies for collecting 
out-of-town checks? 

13. What are transit items? 
mittances? 

14. What departments of a bank handle 
the collection of local items? Out-of-town 
items? 

15. How were out-of-town checks col- 
lected before the adoption of the Federal 
Reserve check collection system? 

16. What defects in the previous system 
does the Federal Reserve check collection 
system correct? 

17. Briefly describe the organization and 
method of clearings through the Federal 
Reserve check collection system. 


Give 
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18. What proportion of al] out-of-town 
items are passed through the Federal Re- 
serve System? 

19. Give a synopsis of the work of the 
transit department. 

20. What is the function of the country 
collection department? 


27. Trace the course of an item deposited 
for credit by a New York bank and drawn 
upon a Chicago bank until collection is 
effected and the New York bank credited. 

28. What is meant by “par list”, “time 
group”, and “availability date”? 

29. What is meant by “float”? 


ctice, 21. What two main differences are there 30. Are all banks entitled to use the 

| col- in the handling of out-of-town cash and col- Federal Reserve check collection system? 
lection items? 31. What is meant by a clearing member 

of a 22. What information is entered on atran- bank? 

town sit letter? 32. What advantages accrue to banks 

23. What is the purpose and practical through the use of the Federal Reserve 
d his application of the universal numerical sys- check collection system? 
their tem? 33. What obligations does this use im- 
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24. What organization devised this sys- 
tem? 

25. Explain the make-up of a transit 
number, i. e., the prefix and the second 
number. 

26. How is it possible to determine in 
advance the time required to collect an item 
through the Federal Reserve System? 


pose? 

34. Are member banks permitted to col- 
lect their out-of-town checks through cor- 
respondent banks? 

35. Under what three arrangements may 
a bank receive payment from a corres- 
pondent bank for checks previously for- 
warded for collection? 


au 





A Dire Prediction of 1786 


(From an advertisement of the Bank of New York and Trust Co.) 


ATTACKS on Banking Systems—whatever the system—began 
before the U. S. Government began. 


In 1786, the Bank of New York was charged with having en- 
couraged imports of foreign goods and brought about great scarcity 
of specie. The only remedy suggested was the emission of paper 
money by the State—which sounds familiar. 


The Bank, it was contended, had destroyed private credit, as well 
as the compassion formerly shown by creditors to debtors, by 
enforcing payment at maturity of notes lodged in the Bank. And 
the following dire prediction was made: 


“If their number is not restricted, should banks be permitted in 
America, after the profits they yield are known, we may not alone 
have one in every State, but also in every county of the different 
States.” 




















—— 
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ALFRED C. BOSSOM 





Bank and office architect and building specialist 
R. BOSSOM was born in London in 1881 and I 
| obtained his early education at St. Thomas 
Charterhouse School in that city. From the age of wil 
eleven on he earned his entire education and living Ca 
expenses by scholarships and prizes. At the age of we 
seventeen he won admission to the Architectural 
School of the Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, - 
the youngest person who had done so in the 150 years ch 
of existence of that institution. He spent several years th 
working on buildings as a carpenter and bricklayer, At 
plasterer and plumber in England, came to America | kn 
in 1903 and since that time has concentrated on the | rat 
design of bank and office buildings and large opera- y 
tions generally, having been responsible for some of of 
the biggest buildings in the country. He holds a 
very distinguished position in his profession and has eV 
taken an active part in matters of public interest. He th 
recently founded the scholarship that will affect every ut 


| 

} 
architectural school in England and will send over 
students to America to study instructional economics } 
here. He is also founder of the system of prizes | Ww 
throughout the high schools of New York for 
cooperation in government. | 
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Operating room, Penzance, England, cable station 


How the New York Banker Gets in 
Instant Touch With London 


By H. J. Forbes 


ANKERS#brokers and merthants 
B who file anywhere from one to 

three hundred cablegrams daily 
with the Wéegtern Union Telegraph 
Company’ for*transmission abroad, as 
well as hundreds of others who send all 
sorts and conditions of messages, some 
cheerful, somes$ad, and some silly, to 
their friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic, will perhaps be interested in 
knowing how cablegrams are transmit- 
ted from the point of origin to the point 
of destination. 

It is human nature, of course, for 
everyone who files a cablegram to feel 
that his particular message is of the 
utmost importance, that it should re- 
ceive immediate attention, be despatched 
without any delay, and the reply, if any, 
be received with promptitude. There are 
several points, however, for considera- 
tion with which he may or may not be 
acquainted. The destination, for in- 
Stance—are the facilities for reaching 


that particular place as good as they 
might be? Perhaps the message is ad- 
dressed to someone somewhere in Tur- 
key. Will the Greek censor pass it 
along if it is written in code and if 
the sender has omitted to specify what 
the code is? It may be for someone. in 
Moscow—-there is no knowing, from day 
to day, how Lenin and Trotzky feel 
about admitting cablegrams from a cap- 
italistic outside world. Is it a message 
of a social nature from some lovelorn 
youth to his lady who is touring the bat- 
tlefields, or is it an order on the London 
stock exchange for the purchase of 1000 
shares of Rand Mines? If it is really 
important, whomever it may be from 
and wherever it may be going, it is sure 
to receive the best service possible. It 
must also be borne in mind that there 
are hundreds of other messages piling 
in all day and partly through the night 
at the central cable office of the Western 
Union, the assembling point of ‘all east- 
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Here a message is being sent on a direct New York-London cable. The special typewriter perforates 
the tape, and transmission is effected by this tape passing through an automatic transmitter 


Here a message is being received on a direct New York-London cable. The operator types cablegrams 
directly from a paper tape running continuously before him 
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Corner of operating room, Bay Roberts, Newfoundland 


ward cablegrams, from all parts of the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, South 
America, the West Indies, and even as 
far away as Australia, China and 
Japan. 

On the other hand, the facilities are 
so extensive and the methods of hand- 
ling so simple and efficient that there is 
no reason in the world why there should 
be abnormal delay to any message, 
whatever its nature. 


CLASSIFYING CABLEGRAMS 


“Traffic”, as messages are termed in 
cable office parlance, must, however, be 
classified, or sooner or later there would 
be no traffic to classify. The reason is 
obvious. Precedence must be given to a 
banker’s or broker’s order to purchase 
foreign exchange or some stock on a 
rising London market, over a social in- 
quiry as to “how the trip is going’’, but 
any message reporting a death, or ad- 
dressed to a passenger on a steamer 
about to sail, or at sea, or to a hotel 
abroad, is invariably forwarded with 
the least possible delay. 


Cablegrams consequently are classi- 
fied with regard to their relative im- 
portance, as follows: Stocks and for- 
eign exchange transactions, cotton and 
grain quotations resulting in orders to 
buy and sell; banking, shipping, in- 
surance and all other commercial busi- 
ness; private and social messages, and 
“deferred service” (cheaper rate) cable- 
grams, cable letters subject to delivery 
before noon the day after filing, and 
week-end letters, mailed for delivery on 
the following Monday. 

The recent reduction in trans-Atlantic 
cable rates, which became effective on 
April 20 last, provides a rate for each 
of these classes of service. 

Foreign exchange, stocks, cotton and 
grain orders and quotations circulating 
between the United States of America 
and London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Paris, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Berlin, 
etc., are re-classified with regard to sta- 
tion of origin and point of destination, 
take special prefixes and numbers, and 
are transmitted on the direct New York- 
London cables, with the exception of 
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Eastern Telegraph Company's cable station at Gibraltar 


Liverpool and Manchester which will be 
dealt with later on. 

There are at present four direct-to- 
London cables, and one direct to Liver- 
pool. and I feel quite safe in stating 


that they “work” at a higher rate of 
speed than any other cables in the 
world. This high speed in no way 
jeopardizes accuracy in transmission, 
since it is obtained by the elimination 


Connecting Miami-Barbados cable at Miami Beach, in August, 1922 
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ae 


Splicing Miami shore end of Miami-Barbados cable 


of re-transmission at points along the 
line, through the installation of “‘rotary 
regenerators’. These instruments, which 
are exclusively controlled by Western 
Union patents, have made possible this 
greatly increased speed withdut, as 
stated before, jeopardizing accuracy. 
As a matter of fact, by eliminating re- 
transmission, the possibility of error is 
greatly reduced. 


SENDING BOTH WAYS AT ONCE ON 
SAME WIRE 


Just imagine, four direct wires from 
New York to London without a single 
break, spanning in their entirety the 
2700 odd miles separating the two 
greatest cities in the world. These wires 
are worked “duplex”, which means that 
by synchronizing the electrical currents 
used for transmission, messages are sent 
and received on each cable at the same 
time. In a very short while there will 
be six of these direct-to-London cables 
and one direct to Liverpool to handle 
that city and the surrounding centers 
of industry. 

To insure the prompt placing of stock 
an’ foreign exchange messages on the 


cables, there is a special telephone sys- 
tem and special telegraphic wires in- 
stalled within a few feet of the trans- 
mitting and receiving instruments, at 
the disposal of any banking or broker- 
age house that files this class of traffic. 
These arrangements minimize the pos- 
sibility of more than a few seconds 
delay between the time of filing by the 
sender and the time the message is 
actually sent. Incoming messages are 
handed to the telephone or telegraph 
operators stationed nearby and are for- 
warded to the addresses immediately, 
the only delay being the time taken in 
telephoning or telegraphing each mes- 
sage, letter by letter or figure by figure. 
It can therefore be readily understood 
how New York-London or London-New 
York cablegrams can be transmitted, 
received and delivered with the utmost 
despatch. It cannot be'too strongly 
emphasized that no favoritism is shown, 
“first come, first served”. 


HOW COTTON CABLEGRAMS ARE SENT 


Cotton “traffic”, destined for Liver- 
pool and Manchester, the two great cen- 
ters of that industry in England, ema- 
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Splicing a broken cable before “‘ paying ” overboard 
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Original cable landing at southwest point of Valentia, Ireland 


nating from the Southern cotton belt or 


other centers in the United States, is 
rushed to New York on special “cotton 
wires” and receives “stock” service, ex- 
cept that it is forwarded on a direct 
cable to Liverpool. Cotton “traffic” for 
cities other than Liverpool or Man- 
chester, say London, Paris, Havre, Ant- 
werp or Amsterdam, as well as grain 
and all other messages classed as 
“quotations”, receive a special prefix 
and are handled on the direct London 
wires. If for Paris, Havre, Amsterdam 
or Antwerp, the delay in transmission 
beyond London is practically nil as the 
Western Union has its own wires to 
these four continental cities. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is now possible to give a 
fifteen minute service, “New York to 
Amsterdam and return”. 

Beyond these points messages are 
subject to the condition of telegraphic 
communication. This is natural, as the 
Western Union has no control in the 
administration of its connecting com- 
panies. 

Banking traffic other than foreign 
exchange transactions, shipping and in- 
surance, represents a very large and 


valuable percentage of a daily file, and 
receives service next to that accorded 
stock and cotton, but this discrimination 
does not mean that the difference in 
time of delivery is considerable. These 
messages are also forwarded on the di- 
rect wires, if possible, but if those 
cables are “full”, they are distributed 
on the others according to their im- 
portance and their destination. The 
average delay does not amount to more 
than half an hour to London and other 
great British financial cities, and per- 
haps slightly more to the continent, 
varying according to destination and the 
facilities thereto. In addition to this, 
quite a large percentage of the ordinary 
business “‘file” receives special attention, 
determined by the class it represents. 
“Social” traffic is forwarded in the 
order of its time of filing, but even for 
messages of this class, should immediate 
answers be required, prompt service is 
always forthcoming. ; 


“DEFERRED SERVICE” CABLEGRAMS 


Last, but not least, is the “deferred 
service” cablegram. Such a message 
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must be written in plain English, 
French, or in the language of the coun- 
try to which it is going, and is, as its 
prefiix would suggest, “deferred”. Un- 
less there happens to be a wire clear 
of all “full” rate business, it is held 
until the opportunity offers and is then 
forwarded, but this condition occurs 
very rarely as there is almost always 
some way of “getting it off” without 
much delay. In fact, it generally re- 
ceives far better service than the stipu- 
lations governing its transmission re- 
quire. 

The cable and week-end letter service 
which was suspended during the war 
period, is again available to Great 
Britain and the continent and offers to 
the public a splendid opportunity to 
send and receive cable information 
not dependent upon fast service at a 
ridiculously low charge. Such mes- 
sages for Great Britain and Ireland 


may be forwarded to a _ registered 
code name, but to the continent a 
full mailing address is necessary as 
these messages are mailed from Lon- 
don, and the indication, “Post Lon- 
don’’, must also be added. The class 
of service required, whether cable let- 
ter or week-end letter, is determined 
by the prefix “CLT” or “WLT”. 

All other factors being equal, and 
with such a service as has been out- 
lined, can wireless communication be 
considered a serious rival of the sub- 
marine cable? Not at present—not 
until a similar service can be offered by 
wireless and maintained consistently. 
This cannot be accomplished, primarily, 
until interference from atmospheric dis- 
turbances has been eliminated for all 
time. Even if this is brought about 
eventually, there will still be the lack of 
secrecy, which is so essential in these 
days of keen competition. 





Barnacles attached to cable 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Enprror. 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THz Banxers Macazine, 71-73: Murray Street, 








QUESTION: I would like to re- 
ceive your opinion and advice regarding 
the method that should be used in an- 
alyzing the financial statement of a 
banking institution. Which are the 
strong and weak points to look for in the 
statement of condition of a financial 
institution, and should any ratios be 
considered and if so, as between which 
of the items appearing on the state- 
ment? I will greatly appreciate as ex- 
tensive information as you are able to 
give me.—A. EF. A. 


ANSWER: Part I—Before analyzing 

any statement it is necessary to understand 
clearly the items that compose it. ~ Conse- 
quently we shall divide our answer into 
two parts—first, an explanation of the 
various assets and liabilities that appear on 
the financial exhibit of a banking institution; 
second, an analysis of the statement itself 
from the credit man’s point of view. 
_ In taking up the first part of our answer 
it is necessary to present a typical bank 
statement for inspection. ‘The statement 
printed below is the most recently published 
of a large national bank and illustrates the 
main points in question. We shall review 
this, item by item, explaining in detail what 
is meant by each. 


RESOURCES 






Loans and discounts $303,535,763.35 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 31,625.25 
United States securities 29,177,089.76 
Other bonds and securities 6,461,887.09 


Stock of Federal Reserve bank 1,500,000.00 
Bank ne house - 4,000,000.00 
Cash n vault and due from 

Fr il Reserve bank . inal 41,761,716.05 
Due from banks and bankers . 6,227,331.01 
Ex } es for clearing house 55,181,413.59 
Che ind other cash items 2,431,907.7 
Interest acerued ioe 1,395,371.12 
Cust rs’ liability under  ac- 

€ OB csenan ies . 20,447,114.45 


$472,151, 219.37 








LIABILITIES 


$ 25,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
13,374,286.91 
750,000.00 


Capital paid up . 
ee 
Undivided profits ..... 
Dividend payable 
Dividends unpaid ........ _ 8,686.50 
Deposits . .--.-$345,853,767.06 
Bills payable and rediscounts with 
Federal Reserve bank .........--..--- 
taxes and 












29,000,000.00 

Reserve for interest, 
other purposes ........ 

Unearned discount ... 

Acceptances execute 
ROTMCTS occ ccccccccccecsccccccccsescoccsecececesosere 

Acceptances sold with our en- 
dorsement wears 


6,366,338.17 
1,513,235.66 








21,866,713.84 
3,418,191.33 


$472,151, 219.37 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


This is usually the largest item among 
the assets of any bank statement and con- 
sists of promissory notes from individuals, 
firms and corporations for money borrowed. 
These promissory notes may be in the form 
of straight loans which are on a time or de- 
mand basis and may be collateralled or un- 
secured; or they may be in the form of dis- 
counts of the paper of customers and others. 
These notes may be “single name”, i. ¢. 
representing only the obligation of the 
maker of the note, or they may be endorsed 
which gives the added value represented by 
the endorser’s responsibility. As a general 
rule loans and discounts run for a period of 
three or four months’ time, although they 
may be for six months or even longer. How- 
ever, if a person wants to borrow for a 
period of eight months, he usually gives a 
four months’ note which he renews at ma- 
turity for four additional months. The 
security in back of collateralled loans as a 
general rule consists of all types of bonds 
and stocks, preferably sound, marketable 
and listed securities, although it may con- 
sist of warehouse receipts, merchandise, real 
estate mortgages, etc., etc. The term “d's- 
counts” includes commercial paper pur- 
chased, notes and bills receivable of cus- 
tomers discounted, trade acceptances and 
bankers’ acceptances discounted and the 
paper of various borrowers (usually cus- 
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tomers) discounted. In order to be eligible 
for rediscount at the Federal Reserve bank, 
paper held by a member bank must measure 
up to certain rigid requirements imposed 
under the Federal Reserve Act, aiming to 
weed out poor and long time paper. No 
bank is allowed to loan to any individual, 
firm or corporation an amount exceeding 
one-tenth of its paid-in capital and unim- 
paired surplus. ‘lhis rule, however, does not 
apply to the discount of bills of exchange 
drawn in good faith against existing values, 
and the discount of commercial or busi- 
ness paper actually owned by the person 
negotiating the discount. 


OVERDRAFTS 


An overdraft is really a loan without se- 
curity on which the bank secures no in- 
terest, and consists of amounts by which 
depositors have overdrawn their accounts. 
Overdrafts are frowned upon by the es- 
tablished rules of banking in this country 
and are a source of great annoyance to 
bankers. If this item appears in an un- 
usually large amount on a statement it in- 
dicates that the bank in question is not en- 
forcing conservative practices regarding 
balance requirements of depositors. Oc- 
casionally overdrafts are carried as part of 
loans and discounts. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES 


The great bulk of United States securi- 
ties held by banks is for purposes of capital 
investment. In times of easy money when 
the demand for funds from the bank’s cus- 
tomers is not sufficient to keep the major 
portion of the bank’s loanable resources 
busy in “Loans and Discounts”, this item to- 
gether with that of “Other Bonds and Se- 
curities” will be heavy. Aside from pur- 
poses of investment and desire to keep their 
resources in liquid shape, however, national 
banks are required by law to keep United 
States bonds on deposit with the Treasurer 
of the United States in Washington up to 
25 per cent. of their capital, to secure their 
circulation. National banks are also required 
to deposit United States bonds as security 
for any United States funds that may be 
deposited with them. Again, banks may 
borrow from the Federal Reserve bank or 
correspondent institutions with United 
States bonds as collateral, or they may put 
up such bonds as collateral for state de- 
posits. At the present time many banks are 
carrying United States Government securi- 
ties as an investment because their sale at 
market price would entail a considerable 
loss. United States bonds are usually car- 
ried on the statement at par value, not 
market. 


OTHER BONDS AND SECURITIES 


It is customary for banks to carry some 
of their funds in other securities in order 
to diversify their investments and obtain a 
wider range of earnings under varying con- 
ditions. National banks are not allowed to 
own stocks of corporations unless they are 
forced to take them in liquidation of a debt. 
The main items included under the above 
headings for a national bank would be 
state, county and other municipal bonds, 
railroad and other public service corpora- 
tion bonds, collateral trust and other cor- 
poration notes issued for not more than one 
year nor less than three months, foreign 
government bonds and _ securities, claims, 
warrants, judgments, etc. 


STOCK OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


Banks which are members of the Federal 
Reserve System are required to subscribe 
to the capital stock of the Federal Reserve 
bank in an amount equal to 6 per cent. of 
their paid up capital and surplus, certain 
payments to be made at stipulated intervals 
and others at the call of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Up to date, member banks 
have only been required to pay one half of 
the total amount, i. e. 3 per cent. of their 
capital and surplus. The stock pays 6 
per cent. cumulative dividends, exempt from 
all taxes. 


BANKING HOUSE 


This represents the real estate and build- 
ing owned by the bank for the purpose of 
conducting its business. Banks are not al- 
lowed to buy real estate for investment, 
although occasionally real estate is acquired 
in the settlement of a debt, but this must be 
disposed of in five years (see section 5137 
of the National Bank Act). Under Section 
24 of the Federal Reserve Act banks may 
now loan on real estate under certain con- 
ditions for periods not longer than five 
years, provided they are not situated in 
central reserve cities. Banking houses are 
usually carried at a very conservative valua- 
tion and sometimes are charged down to 
almost nominal figures. 


CASH IN VAULT AND DUE FROM FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANK 


All banks are required by law to carry a 
certain portion of their deposits in cash, 
either in their own vaults or in other banks 
called reserve agents. In accordance with 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act, 
national banks in central reserve cities, re- 
serve cities and country banks are required 
to maintain balances with the Federal Re- 
serve banks in their districts of 13, 10 and 
7 per cent. respectively of demand deposits, 
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and 3 per cent. regardless of the situation of 
the bank, of time deposits. In the case of 
national banks, cash in the bank’s own vaults 
does not count as a lawful reserve, nor does 
that carried with institutions other than 
Federal Reserve banks. This cash in vault 
is commonly called “till money” and is kept 
on hand to take care of the daily counter 
needs of the depositors. 


DUE FROM BANKS AND BANKERS 


This represents balances due from other 
banks for deposit accounts which have been 
created largely by items sent to them for 
collection. Every bank in the country is 
daily handling a great quantity of such 
items which, upon collection, are credited 
to the account of the sending bank, thus 
building up a cash balance. “Due from 
Banks and Bankers” may also represent 
balances carried for “exchange” with out- 
of-town banks (i. e. to meet the needs of 
customers who do business in other cities 
and require drafts on these cities). It may 
also include balances with foreign banks. 


EXCHANGES FOR CLEARING HOUSE 


These represent checks which have been 
received in the subject bank during the 
course of the day and which will be settled 
through the clearing-house the following 
morning. Upon presentation at the clearing- 
house these drafts will be offset by a quan- 
tity of other checks drawn on the subject 
bank and presented by other banks for 
collection. The net amount will then be 
paid or collected. 


CHECKS AND OTHER CASH ITEMS 


This represents cash items drawn on banks 
located in the same city as the subject in- 
stitution, which are not members of the 
local clearing-house and do not clear 
through member banks. They are collected 
direct from the banks on which they are 
drawn. 


INTEREST ACCRUED 


This item represents all the interest which 
is owing the subject bank up to date on its 
loans and discounts, United States securi- 
ties and other bonds, securities and invest- 
ments, but which has not been collected 
because it is not yet due. It is this in- 
terest which has accumulated since the last 
regular interest-paying period but which 
will not come due until the maturity of the 
loan or the regular stipulated interest- 
paying period. 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY UNDER ACCEPTANCES 


; When a bank accepts a draft drawn upon 
it, it assumes a liability to meet the draft 


when it comes due; at the same time the 
customer creates an obligation to provide 
the funds to meet the draft at maturity. 
This obligation, represented by notes or 
other forms of security, the bank holds, and 
it is carried on the statement as an asset 
under the heading “Customer’s Liability 
under Acceptances”. In accordance with 
the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act, 
banks may accept domestic or foreign drafts 
under certain restrictions, and may lend 
up to 50 per cent. of their capital and sur- 
plus on domestic acceptances and up to 100 
per cent. of capital and surplus on combined 
foreign and domestic acceptances, provided 
the approval of the Federal Reserve Board 
is obtained; in no case, however, must do- 
mestic paper exceed 50 per cent. 


CAPITAL PAID-UP 


This represents the paid up capital stock 
of the bank, i. e. the bank’s liability to its 
stockholders. When a bank is first organized 
the necessary working capital is supplied by 
the sale of stock. Although the par value 
of these shares is always $100, the stock is 
sold for a larger amount in order to create 
a surplus. For instance, stock with a par 
value of $100 is subscribed to on a basis of, 
say, $115 per share, and assuming that the 
bank is capitalized at $100,000, this will 
provide a surplus of $15,000 on which to 
commence business. No national bank is 
allowed to commence business until 50 per 
cent. of its capital stock is paid in; the re- 
mainder must be paid up at least six months 
thereafter. Under Federal law as well as 
the banking laws of most states, stock- 
holders of banks, in case of insolvency, are 
liable to an assessment equal to the face 
amount of their shareholdings. This is com- 
monly spoken of as the “double liability” 
of stockholders and provides an additional 
protection to depositors. The stockholders 
of the bank are the owners of its business 
and are entitled to its profits and liable for 
its losses. 


SURPLUS 


The surplus of a bank is created, as ex- 
plained above, by an original contribution 
by shareholders at the time of subscrip- 
tion to capital stock. It is increased by the 
addition of -.accumulated earnings. The 
surplus of a bank is always fixed; it can 
only be added to by action of the board 
of directors in transferring earnings from 
undivided profits to surplus. The surplus of 
a bank acts as an additional protection 
to depositors and serves to increase the book 
value of the stock. If the losses of a 
bank should wipe out its undivided profits, 
the capital of the bank could not be impaired 
until the surplus had first been consumed: 
No national bank is allowed to declare divi- 
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dends until the surplus amounts to 20 per 
cent. of the capital stock. All banks at- 
tempt to build up a good surplus as it is 
looked upon as an assurance of solvency 
and an evidence of conservatism. 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


This is similar to surplus except that it is 
not fixed and subject to increase by action 
of the board of directors. It really serves as 
a reserve out of which dividends may be paid 
in the event earnings do not provide for 
them. The undivided profit account is in- 
creased at various intervals during the year 
by transferring earnings to it, after a cer- 
tain amount has been set aside to take care 
of interest and expenses. ‘This account thus 
reflects the current earnings of the bank, 
all expenses, dividends, interest, taxes, etc. 
being charged to it and earnings credited 
to it. The undivided profits account will 
usually increase steadily in good times, but 
remains more or less stationery or some- 
times decreases in periods of depression. 
After the undivided profits account has 
grown to a considerable size and is more 
than sufficiently large to cover current ex- 
penses some of it is transferred to surplus 
and becomes part of the fixed working 
capital of the bank. 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE JULY 2, 1923 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID 


These two items are self explanatory. 
DEPOSITS 


Deposits constitute the principal portion 
of the liabilities of any bank and represent 
the obligations of the bank to its customers 
for funds left on deposit. In this case the 
deposits have been lumped together and are 
not classified according to type. In general 
they may be separated as follows: Individual 
deposits—This is a general term applied 
to all deposits other than those of banks, 
bankers and the United States Treasury. 
Time deposits—This is also a general term 
applied to deposits which are on a time 
basis, that is, subject to notice of a stip- 
ulated number of days before withdrawal, 
and usually bear a high rate of interest. 
Demand deposits—This refers in general to 
all deposits subject to check and withdrawal 
without notice. State deposits—These con- 
stitute deposits by the state treasurer or 
comptroller which usually must be secured 
by state bonds or by surety bonds. Postal 
savings deposits—Refers to deposits made 
by the local post office authorities which 
consist of postal savings deposits. They are 
secured by Government, state and municipal 
bonds deposited with the Postal Savings 
Commissioner in Washington. Certificates 
of deposit—These may be demand or time 
and constitute certificates issued for money 


deposited. Are negotiable and usually bear 
a high rate of interest. Savings accounts— 
These are savings deposits exactly similar 
to those of a savings bank, are not subject 
to check, can be withdrawn only on presen- 
tation of passbook and are on a time basis, 
Usually draw high rate of interest. United 
States Deposits—Represent funds deposited 
by the United States Treasury. They may 
also represent postal savings deposits, de- 
posits from Government agents resulting 
from tax revenue collections, and from the 
sale of Government bonds. Certified checks 
outstanding—Yhese are often consolidated 
under the heading of deposits. They repre- 
sent certified checks which have not been 
returned to the bank for payment. When 
a check is certified the amount of the check 
is immediately charged to the account of the 
maker and a certified check account receives 
an offsetting credit. Cashier’s checks out- 
standing—These are also often consolidated 
under the heading of deposits. A cashier's 
check is the bank’s draft on itself signed by 
one of its own officers and is used in pay- 
ment of the bank’s expenses. It constitutes 
an obligation until paid. 


BILLS PAYABLE AND REDISCOUNTS WITH 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


Before the advent of the Federal Reserve 
System banking credit in this country, par- 
ticularly in times of tight money, was re- 
stricted and no satisfactory means was pro- 
vided for the distribution of the country’s 
loanable funds. Consequently it was neces- 
sary for banks to keep much larger cash 
reserves than at the present time in order 
to provide for unexpected demand. The 
Federal Reserve Act has remedied this dif- 
ficulty and provided us an elastic money 
system. Banks which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System (compulsory with 
national banks) may now rediscount eli- 
gible paper with the Federal Reserve bank 
or borrow with United States Government 
bonds as collateral. The paper rediscounted 
must of course bear the bank’s endorsement. 
It is such borrowings and rediscounts that 
constitute “Bills Payable and Rediscounts 
with Federal Reserve Banks”. 


RESERVE FOR INTEREST, TAXES AND OTHER 
PURPOSES 


These are reserves which are set up to 
cover the fixed charges of the bank which 
have accrued but are not yet due. They 
include real estate taxes, excess profits 
and income taxes, interest payable on de- 
posits, etc., etc., which have accrued up to 
statement date. If these reserves were not 
shown on the statement the profit account of 
the bank would be inflated by an equal 
amount and consequently would not present 
a true condition of affairs. 
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UNEARNED DISCOUNT 


When a bank discounts a customer’s note 
it deducts in advance the amount of the 
interest charge for the period of the loan 
and credits the customer’s account with the 
balance. It is thus anticipating earnings. 
Consequently it is necessary for the bank to 
show on its statement as an. offsetting 
liability the unearned discount, i. e. the dis- 
count charges representing the unmatured 
portion of the loan. For instance, if the 
discount charges on a customer’s 120 day 
note are $100, and ninety days (or three- 
quarters) of the period for which the dis- 
count runs have already expired, the un- 
earned discount will be $25. 


ACCEPTANCES EXECUTED FOR CUSTOMERS 


This is an offsetting item-to the “Cus- 
tomers’ liability under Acceptances”. It 
represents the liability of the bank assumed 
through letters of credit issued or accept- 
ances executed. The difference of about 
$1,400,000 in favor of the “Acceptances 
executed for Customers” is accounted for 
by acceptances on which cash has been paid 
the bank in advance. 


ACCEPTANCES SOLD WITH OUR ENDORSEMENT 


These are acceptances of other banks 
which have been purchased by the subject 
institution and later endorsed and resold. 

A banker’s acceptance has been defined 
by the Federal Reserve Board as “A bill of 
exchange in which the acceptor is a bank or 
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a trust company, or a firm, company, per- 
son or corporation engaged in the business 
of granting bankers’ acceptance credits”. 
We take the liberty of quoting from a 
pamphlet issued by the Chemical National 
Bank of New York, which explains clearly 
some of the restrictions in connection with 
these acceptances. “National banks are 
authorized to make such acceptances when 
they are based on: (1) The export or import 
of goods from and to the United States, 
or between foreign countries; (2) the ship- 
ment of goods within the United States 
provided that the bill at the time of its 
acceptance is accompanied by shipping 
documents; (3) the storage within the 
United States of readily marketable goods, 
provided the acceptor of the bill is secured 
by warehouse, terminal or other similar re- 
ceipt; (4) the storage of goods which have 
actually been sold provided the acceptor 
of the bill is secured by pledge of such 
goods. 

“Other limitations on the power of na- 
tional banks to accept bills of exchange are: 
(1) That a bank cannot have a total amount 
of its acceptances outstanding at any one 
time exceeding 100 per cent. of its capital 
and surplus; (2) that maturity on such 
bills is limited to six months’ sight; (3) that 
the total amount accepted for the account 
of any customer of the bank is limited to 
10 per cent. of the bank’s capital and sur- 
plus, unless the bank is secured either by 
attached documents or by some other actual 
security growing out of the same transaction 
as the acceptance.” 

(To be Continued in Next Issue) 





New York Banks Plan 20,000 Salary Increases 


LANS to increase the salaries of 

bank employees and to bring their 
pay more into line with that received 
by workers in other professions are 
being considered in the financial dis- 
trict. Upward of 20,000 men and 
women will be benefited directly or in- 
directly, it is expected, and if the con- 
templated changes here prove as suc- 
cessful as it is hoped institutions in 
other parts of the country will likely 
follow suit. As yet the movement has 
not passed much beyond the preliminary 
stage, but it is expected that at least 
one of the city’s largest banks will an- 
nounce a complete revision of wage 
policy this autumn or early winter. 

Probably more than any other em- 
ploye, the man in the bank has been 
left behind in the post-war shuffle to 
bring wages up to living costs, accord- 
ing to bank officers who have studied 
the situation. Other types of “white 
collar” workers are receiving 10 to 100 
per cent. more salary than their 
equivalents in the banking field, and a 
comparison of an average rank and file 
bank clerk’s salary with the pay re- 
ceived by skilled manual workers, as, 
for example, bricklayers, plasterers, 
plumbers or painters, reveals a great 
contrast. 

With living costs practically double 
the pre-war scale and with their pay 
practically unchanged, bank employees 
have been undergoing a forlorn strug- 
gle for survival. This struggle, how- 
ever, has been made easier by the 
knowledge that promotions come com- 
paratively quickly and that with promo- 
tions come increases in pay at a rate 
which few other professions offer. The 
rank and file worker has been averaging 
as base pay in most institutions around 
$75 a month for women and $100 a 
month for men. These salaries, it is ex- 
plained, are paid only for the lowest 
form of clerical labor such as counting 
coupons on bonds or some other work 
requiring no great mental effort. But 
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even work requiring a greater amount 
of mentality is still underpaid in many 
instances and it is with a view to 
bringing these salaries more into line 
with living costs that the present fun- 
damental change is slowly taking place 
in the banking world. 


MAY ELIMINATE BONUSES 


One of the first things which it is 
expected to eliminate will be the pres- 
ent bonus system which grew up as a 
compensation for lower rates of pay. 
An argument in its favor was that it 
gave the employe a chance to share pro 
rata in the profits of the institution. In 
prosperous years this system proved 
highly satisfactory, but in the lean 
years such as 1921 it proved more of a 
burden than an aid. 

In place of the bonus system, ac- 
cording to the plans of several institu- 
tions, the amount regularly devoted to 
this purpose will be divided among the 
workers in the form of salary increases. 
This will not mean a blanket increase, it 
was stated, but those men and women 
whose efficiency records warrant it will 
receive comparatively large increases. 
The inefficient will be shifted into other 
lines of work or shunted out of the 
banking field entirely. 

Another important point which is re- 
ceiving the consideration of executives 
is in the matter of pension systems. 

“Our men give the institution ten, 
twenty or thirty of the best years of 
their lives’, said one officer. “After a 
man reaches an advanced age he is no 
longer of use possibly to the institution, 
but is it right that we, as the bank’s 
officers, should let such a man leave us 
without some kind of a reward? We 
feel that it is not, and as a corrective 
of this possibility we are studying vari- 
ous kinds of pension systems which will 
fill the bill. This plan will not be un- 
like those in vogue with some of the 
more progressive industrial concerns.” 
—New York Times. 





Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Deposit for Purpose of Paying 
Certain Check 


First National Bank of Ashland v. Prickett, 
Court of Appeals of Alabama, 95 
So. Rep. 920. 


a check for $104 drawn on the 
defendant bank, which check the 
defendant bank refused to pay on the 
ground of insufficient funds. The presi- 
dent of the bank, however, told the 
plaintiff that if he would leave the 
check, he (the president) would try to 
collect it. The president subsequently 
left the bank and was superseded in 
office by another. 
Some time later, a deposit of $225 
was made to the credit of Randall and 
it was agreed with the bank that this 


O* E Randall gave to the plaintiff 


money would be held to pay a specified 


check in favor of one Slaughter. The 
ex-president, hearing of this deposit in 
Randall’s account, deposited the plain- 
tiff’s check and it was charged to Ran- 
dall’s account and credited to the 
plaintiff's. The new president, upon 
learning of these facts, canceled the 
credit in favor of the plaintiff, and 
Slaughter’s check was paid upon 
presentment. 

The plaintiff then brought this action 
against the defendant bank. It was 
held that the plaintiff could not re- 
cover. The $225 deposit was made for 
the purpose of paying a particular 
check and could not be diverted to the 
plaintiff's check or to any other pur- 
pose. 


OPINION 


Action by J. B. Prickett against the 
First National Bank of Ashland. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff, and defendant ap- 
peals. Reversed and remanded. 

P. O. Randall gave his check for 
$104 to J. B. Prickett, drawn on the 
First National Bank of Ashland. There- 


after Prickett presented the check for 
payment and was told by Pruet, then 
president of the bank, that Randall had 
no funds on deposit with which to pay 
the check, but that, if Prickett would 
leave the check with him (Pruet), he 
would try to collect it for him. The 
check was not then deposited, but was 
left with Pruet for the purpose stated. 

Subsequently one J. Q. Adams and 
Randall executed a note to the bank and 
secured a loan of $225. It was agreed 
between Randall, Adams, and one 
White, Pruet’s successor as president of 
the bank, that the money so borrowed 
was to be used for the special purpose 
of purchasing a house-moving outfit 
from one Slaughter, and that the money 
should be placed to the credit of Ran- 
dall and payable on his check to 
Slaughter. Pruet, who still held 
Prickett’s check from Randall, being in- 
formed by an employee of the bank that 
a deposit had been made to Randall’s 
favor, made a deposit slip for Prickett, 
which was deposited, Prickett’s account 
was credited, Randall’s account debited, 
and there was mailed to Prickett a re- 
ceipt. White, then president of the bank, 
was absent when this attempted pay- 
ment was made. 

A check was drawn by Randall in 
favor of Slaughter for $225. In due 
course it was received by the bank, and 
payment thereof declined because of 
lack of funds. White, being informed 
of the fact, directed that the attempted 
payment to Prickett be canceled, and 
the check in favor of Slaughter paid 
in accordance with his agreement 
with Adams and Randall. Thereupon 
Prickett was notified of the withdrawal 
of the credit, his account was debited 
to the amount of $104, Randall’s ac- 
count was credited by a like amount, 
and the check in favor of Slaughter, for 
$225 was paid. 

Thereafter Prickett brought this suit 
against the bank. The trial court, sit- 
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ting without a jury, rendered judgment 
for the plaintiff, and from that judg- 
ment the defendant prosecutes this ap- 
peal. 

BRICKEN, P. J. The complaint 
fails to aver, and the evidence to show, 
that there was due demand made on the 
bank for payment after the deposit of 
$104 was transferred to the account of 
Mr. Randall, in correction of error in 
the first deposit to the account of 
Prickett, paid out of the Randall- 
Adams special fund. The requisite con- 
ditions precedent to a collection against 
a bank for funds on general deposit in 
such bank and subject to withdrawal, 
were discussed in First National Bank 
of Montgomery v. Williams, 206 Ala. 
394, 90 South. 340; McCreless v. Tenn. 
Valley Bank (Ala. Sup.) 94 South. 722; 
Tobias v. Josiah Morris & Co., 126 Ala. 
535, 28 South. 517. 

A special deposit in a bank, or 
moneys for a specific purpose, remains 
the property of the depositor or the 
beneficiary of the special deposit, as the 
case may be, until the terms of such 
deposit or escrow have been complied 
with, or until such terms have been 
modified by the parties at interest. 
Jones v. First National Bank, 206 Ala. 
203, 89 South. 437; First National 
Bank v. Hall, 119 Ala. 64, 24 South. 
526; First National Bank v. Henry, 159 
Ala. 367, 49 South. 97; Hutchinson v. 
National Bank of Commerce, 145 Ala. 
196, 41 South. 143. 

The preponderance of the evidence 
was such as plainly and palpably to 
show that the judgment is wrong. Cobb 
v. Malone, 92 Ala. 680, 9 South. 738. 
The evidence shows without dispute that 
the $225 was in fact borrowed from 
the bank by Mr. Adams on note given 
by him and Mr. Randall for $225. The 
proceeds were deposited in said bank 
to the credit of the makers of the note 
for a specific purpose—to pay a certain 
and designated draft to “Dr. Slaughter 
for a house-moving outfit”. No part of 
such funds, under the law of such de- 
posit, could be diverted or applied by 
the bank, without consent of Adams and 
Randall, to a different use or purpose. 


An erroneous or temporary diversion 
of the same by one of the officials or 
agents of the bank was not binding on 
it in such sense as that it could not 
recharge the same to the “mistaken de- 
positor’s account’, and credit that 
amount to the true or special deposit 
account. McCreless v. Tenn. Valley 
Bank, supra. There was no question of 
the right of a bona fide third person in 
the moneys thus surcharged by the 
bank. 

The original draft or check left with 
the bank for collection by J. B. 
Prickett was drawn in his favor by P. 
O. Randall, and by error paid, or re- 
ported paid, by the misappropriation of 
a part of the proceeds of the special 
deposit in question. In the act of the 
attempt at collection of Prickett’s check 
by the bank, the bank was the agent of 
the payee, the plaintiff, and any error 
made by such agent in such attempt at 
collection must be visited upon Prickett 
as the principal in such action. The 
correction as to plaintiff’s account was 
made in due course and according to the 
justice of the circumstances. 

If the court erred in overruling 
demurrer to the complaint, it is imma- 
terial, since there was error in rendering 
judgment against the defendant. 

The judgment of the circuit court is 
reversed, and the case is remanded. 


& 


Wrongful Indorsement of 
Cashier’s Checks 


Morris & Bailey Steel Company v. Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Nat. Ass’n, Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, 120 Atl. Rep. 698. 


One Schwartz, being indebted to the 
plaintiff, drew two checks for the 
amount of the indebtedness on the de- 
fendant bank. The checks were taken 
to the defendant bank by Leder, who 
was Schwartz’s agent. Leder delivered 
the checks to the bank and the bank 
thereupon issued two cashier’s checks 
payable to the plaintiff’s order. In- 
stead of delivering these checks to the 
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plaintiff, Leder indorsed them in the 
name of the plaintiff, by his name as 
attorney, deposited them in his own 
bank and collected the proceeds. He 
had no authority to so indorse the cash- 
ier’s checks. 

The plaintiff brought suit on the 
cashier’s checks against the defendant 
bank, by which they had been issued. 
Upon the trial, judgment was given in 
favor of the defendant bank. The plain- 
tiff appealed and on the appeal it was 
held that the plaintiff was entitled to re- 
cover the amount of the cashier’s checks 
from the bank. It was held to be im- 
material that the plaintiff had no knowI- 
edge of the issuance of the cashier’s 
checks and had received neither the 
cashier's checks nor the original checks. 


OPINION 


Action by the Morris & Bailey Steel 
Company against the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, National Association. Judgment 
for defendant, and plaintiff appeals. 
Reversed, and a procedendo awarded. 

SIMPSON, J. Plaintiff appeals 
from a judgment of the court below in 
favor of defendant, on points of law 
raised in the affidavit of defense. In 
considering the right to have such a 
judgment, no weight can be given to an 
objection that the statement of claim is 
too “vague, indefinite and insufficient to 
support the action” ; this and all similar 
averments, even if justified, being 
wholly immaterial in such an inquiry. 
It must appear from the statement it- 
self, “as a ‘question of law’, that 
plaintiff is not entitled to recover’, and 
if there are real doubts regarding this 
they must be resolved against entering 
the judgment. Rhodes v. Terheyden, 
272 Pa. 397, 116 Atl. 364; Franklin 
Sugar Refining Co. v. Lykens Mercan- 
tile Co., 274 Pa. 206, 117 Atl. 780. 

The statement avers that one Adolph 
M. Schwartz, who was a depositor in 
the defendant bank, was and still is in- 
debted to plaintiff in two sums of money, 
in payment for which he, or his agent, 
Benjamin Leder, drew two checks; they 
were taken by the latter to the defend- 
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ant bank, upon which they were drawn, 
and in lieu thereof it issued two cash- 
ier’s checks, “payable to the order of 
the plaintiff, and delivered the same to 
one Benjamin Leder on behalf of the 
plaintiff’, and “charged the amounts 
thereof to the account of the said 
Adolph M. Schwartz, and then and 
there appropriated the money of the 
said Adolph M. Schwartz, in the 
amounts of said checks, to the payment 
thereof”. Instead of sending the cash- 
ier’s checks to plaintiff, Leder indorsed 
them in the name of plaintiff, by him- 
self as attorney, deposited them in his 
own bank, it in turn presented them to 
defendant, by which they were “paid 
and retained * * * as if actually 
and legally paid”. “Leder had no 
authority from the plaintiff to indorse 
said cashier’s checks * * * or to 
appropriate the proceeds thereof”, and 
defendant had no right to pay them 
upon the faith of his indorsements. 
Plaintiff, as soon as it learned of the 
facts, requested defendant to deliver 
the checks to it, plaintiff; this being re- 
fused, the present suit was brought. 
Eliminating tautology, and also all 
allegations which offend against the rule 
forbidding speaking demurrers, the 
affidavit of defense asserts that the 
averments of plaintiff’s claim are “‘gen- 
erally [too] vague, indefinite and insuf- 
ficient to support the action”, in that 
(1) it “does not set forth sufficiently 
any contract made by defendant with 
the plaintiff’; (2) it “does not show 
that any consideration, valuable or 
otherwise, passed from the plaintiff to 
the defendant”; (3) it appears there- 
from “that neither of said checks had 
been delivered * * * to the plain- 
tiff, and by reason thereof the only 
action of plaintiff is against the said 
Adolph M. Schwartz on his original in- 
debtedness”; (4) it “does not allege 
sufficiently a legal demand upon the de- 
fendant for the amount claimed to be 
due on said cashier’s checks’; (5) it 
“does not allege plaintiff had any 
knowledge of or authorized the procure- 
ment of the said cashier’s checks, and 
does not allege the said plaintiff agreed 
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with the defendant or with Schwartz to 
accept said cashier’s checks, or any 
other checks in liquidation of the in- 
debtedness”; and (6) it “shows on its 
face that plaintiff is guilty of such delay 
in notifying the defendant of the illegal 
and fraudulent indorsement on the said 
eashier’s checks by said Leder, as to 
prevent any recovery from the defend- 
ant in this action”. 

Overlooking, for present purposes 
that some of these suggested defenses, 
if valid at all, may be available only to 
Schwartz, and limiting ourselves en- 
tirely to the record as now made up, 
there is, when the above-stated rules of 
law are applied, a plain answer to each 
of these contentions. By the checks in 
suit defendant contracts to pay the 
amount thereof to plaintiff, or on its 
order, upon their being presented for 
that purpose; the consideration for so 
doing being defendant’s implied agree- 
ment with Schwartz, as its depositor, 
and the credit of those sums against his 
account. That plaintiff did not know of 
the issuance of, and had not received. 
either the original or the cashier’s 
checks, are matters of no moment. The 
latter belonged either to plaintiff or 
Schwartz, who, so far as this record 
shows, makes no claim to them, even if 
he had a legal right so to do. We must 
assume Leder had authority to draw 
and deliver the original checks in favor 
of plaintiff, and as the cashier’s checks, 
issued in lieu of them, were intended for 
plaintiff, it had a right to ratify the 
action of Leder up to the time he re- 
ceived them. This did not operate as a 
ratification of his subsequent wrong in 
indorsing the checks, his conduct in this 
respect being repudiated both before 
and by this suit. That plaintiff did not 
agree to accept the checks in liquidation 
of Schwartz’s indebtedness to it is a 
matter of indifference ; unless the parties 
agree otherwise, checks are presumed to 
have been delivered and accepted merely 
as collateral security (Phila. v. Neill, 
211 Pa. 353, €9 Atl. 1033), and this 
status continues until they are actually 
paid. The letters attached to the state- 
ment constitute an explicit demand for 
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the checks, which defendant had wrong- 
fully paid, received, and rx tained 
though thereby acquiring no title to 
them or their proceeds. Finally, even 
if we could, at this time, consider de- 
fendant’s contention as to delay in giy- 
ing notice—the burden of proof of the 
exculpatory fact, if any there was, being 
upon defendant—the record, as now 
made up, discloses no reason why suit 
within the statutory period, without 
other notice, would not be sufficient. 

Any further statement, at the present 
time, regarding the law of the case, 
might possibly embarrass the court be- 
low at the trial, and this court on 
appeal, if from the evidence produced a 
jury might find any material variation 
from the averments of the statement, 
which we must now accept as true; for 
this reason we abstain from further dis- 
cussion thereof. 

As provided in section 20 of the Prac- 
tice Act of May 14, 1915, P. L. 488 
(Pa. St. 1920, § 17200), defendant will 
be entitled to file a supplemental affida- 
vit of defense within fifteen days after 
the return of the record. Pottash v. 
Hartenfeld Bag Co., 267 Pa. 96, 110 
Atl. 147. 

The judgment of the court below is 
reversed, and a procedendo awarded. 


& 


Notice of Dishonor Held 
Unnecessary 


Mercer v. Nevins, New York Supreme Court, 
Appelate Division, 199 N. Y. Supp. 75. 


The defendant executed a promissory 
note as president of a corporation and 
indorsed it individually. On the day 
before the note matured, the defendant 
executed and indorsed individually a 
proposed renewal note and forwarded 
the same together with a check to cover 
the interest due. The defendant knew 
that the maker corporation did not in- 
tend to pay the note at maturity and 
could not pay it. 

It was held that, under the circum- 
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stances. it was not necessary to give the 
defendant notice of dishonor in order 
to charge him with liability as indorser. 
The facts recited constituted an implied 
waiver of notice. 


OPINION 


Appeal from Supreme Court, New 
York County. 

Action by Frederick W. Mercer 
against Thomas A. Nevins and another. 
From a judgment entered on a directed 
verdict for the named defendant, and 
from an order denying plaintiff’s motion 
for a new trial, and to set aside the 
verdict, plaintiff appeals. Judgment 
and order reversed, and judgment di- 
rected for plaintiff against the named 
defendant. 

FINCH, J. The action was brought 
by the plaintiff, as the assignee of a 
note made by the defendant Hydrocar- 
bon Converter Company, and indorsed 
by the defendant Thomas A. Nevins. 
The complaint alleged a waiver of 
presentation and of a notice of protest. 
The answer admitted all the material 
allegations of the complaint, except that 
it denied the alleged waiver, and as a 
defense set up a failure of presentation 
and notice of protest. Whether or not 
there was this waiver was the only issue 
litigated. 

It appears that the defendant Nevins 
is the president of the defendant cor- 
poration; that he executed the note as 
president of the said corporation, and 
indorsed it individually; that the office 
of the corporation was kept in the office 
of Nevins, and its books maintained 
there; that on the day before the 
maturity of the note the defendant 
Nevins, as president as aforesaid, ex- 
ecuted and individually indorsed a pro- 


posed renewal note, and forwarded the 
same, together with a check to cover 
the interest due, to the plaintiff’s as- 
signor; that the defendant, Nevins, 
knew that the maker, the defendant cor- 
poration, did not intend to pay the note 
at maturity, and could not pay it, be- 
cause the defendant Nevins advanced to 
the corporation all the money used by 
the latter, which had no bank account, 
and never issued checks in payment of 
any bills, all of such being paid by the 
defendant Nevins. 

It is conceded that the sending of the 
renewal note constituted a waiver of 
presentation. This, taken in connection 
with all the other circumstances men- 
tioned above, shows also a waiver of 
notice of protest. O’Bannon Co. v. Cur- 
ran, 129 App. Div. 90, 113 N. Y. Supp. 
359; Sheldon v. Horton, 43 N. Y. 93, 3 
Am. Rep. 669. Had the note been pre- 
sented, either it would not have been 
paid, or would have been paid by the 
defendant Nevins, and in either event 
said defendant must necessarily have 
had notice of such presentation, and, if 
it had not been paid, of the nonpayment. 
The defendant Nevins occupied such a 
position towards the Hydrocarbon Con- 
verter Company that he possessed more 
notice than any notice of protest in and 
by itself could have possibly given. 
Acts in which said defendant partici- 
pated brought about this situation, and 
hence the waiver required by the statute 
is present. Negotiable Instruments 
Law, § 180; O’Bannon Co. v. Curran, 
supra; Sheldon v. Horton, supra. 

It follows that the judgment should 
be reversed, with costs and disburse- 
ments, and judgment directed for the 
plaintiff against the defendant Nevins, 
as demanded in the complaint, with 
costs. All concur. 


an) 





Record Gathering at A. 1. B. Convention 
in Cleveland 


Institute Celebrates With Its ‘‘Pioneers’’, and Plans 
Advanced Educational Program 


By D. Richard Young 


Special Correspondent for THe Bankers MaGazine 


CLARENCE R. CHANEY 


F President A. I. B., assistant cashier Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis 


HE twenty-first annual conven- 

tion of the American Institute of 

Banking, which was held in Cleve- 
land July 16 to 20 was not only the 
largest and most successful yet held, but 
was marked by a number of unusual 
features. 

Cleveland is the city where the first 
convention was held, in 1903, and the 
present “reunion” was attended by a 
large number of the “‘pioneers” who had 
originally founded the institute and had 
attended the first convention twenty 
years ago. 
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“The present convention is different 
from all others’, said John UH. 
Puelicher, president of the American 
Bankers Association afterwards, “be- 
cause of the ‘pioneer’ idea—coming back 
to Cleveland after twenty years. A 
great many of the older A. I. B. men 
came here, and all had a wonderful time 
at the pioneers’ dinner, the golf tourna- 
ment and the discussions. I believe it 
will be a real factor in renewing the in- 
terest of the older men in the institute. 

“Another feature is the appointment 
of Mr. Miller as educational director— 
a man of such splendid qualifications 
and experience, who understands the 
genius of the institute. 

“A third feature is that the convention 
just held was the largest of any, and 
had the largest attendance of women. 
They showed a great interest and had 
many very interesting papers and dis- 
cussions regarding the problems of the 
bank woman of today and tomorrow.” 

“The significant thing about this con- 
vention, in my opinion”, stated Carter 
E. Talman, retiring president of the 
A. I. B., “is that it represents the get- 
ting together of employer and employee 
to discuss their problems and work them 
out in a manner beneficial to employer, 
employee and the public. In this re- 
spect it is in contrast with the ‘labor 
troubles’ of certain industries, having 
strikes, violence, lock-outs, loss of time 
and general disorganization with its 
harmful effect on all society. This is 
evidenced by the attendance of hun- 
dreds of bank officers holding the high- 
est positions in their communities, to 
discuss these things and raise the 
standards of banking. 

“I consider as important the resolu- 
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tion declaring that promotion should be 
based on merit, rather than on seniority, 
favoritism, etc. Of course this conven- 
tion is larger than ever before.” 

When Clarence R. Chaney, newly 
elected president of the A. I. B. was 
asked his opinion regarding the con- 
vention just completed, he stated, “The 
most significant feature is the enlarged 
educational program that has been 
planned. The heart of the American 
Institute of Banking is its work in 
training the bank officers and employees 
throughout the country to be better 
bankers. Heretofore, its study courses 
have been limited to the two-year 
‘standard: course’, plus some special or 
advanced courses. Now, however, we 
have come to realize the necessity for a 
continuation of study after these stand- 
ard courses have been completed. We 
need to provide educational work for the 
older men, to help them, and to hold 
their interest in the institute. Such is 
the program of advanced courses which 
has now been planned, under the super- 
vision of such an able educator and 
banker as Stephen I. Miller.” 

The above statement calls to mind a 
remark made to the Institute by Frank 
A. Vanderlip some years ago: “The 
banker who considers his education com- 
plete upon his graduation from high 
school or college is doomed to failure”. 
The alternative is for him to keep on 
studying for the rest of his life, and this 
is evidently what the A. I. B. now feels 
he should do. 


AN INTERESTING PROGRAM 


The program in general was planned 
along much the same lines as the A. B. 
A. convention in New York last fall, 
and worked out with equal smoothness 
and success. If the institute is the 
“child” of the latter, it has surely shown 
a most phenomenal growth and at this 
time, on its twenty-first birthday, rivals 
its proud parent in size. 

The entire convention occupied five 
full days, and was divided into two 
general sessions, a large number of de- 
partmental conferences, and many 


STEPHEN I. MILLER, JR. 


Educational director A. I. B., formerly dean of College 
of Business Administration, University 
of Washington 


features for the entertainment of the 
delegates and guests. 

Most of the bankers arrived in Cleve- 
land Monday morning, July 16. This 
year there were special trains bringing 
them from the East, the West and the 
South. The official registration was 
nearly 2500, which compared with 
about 900 at Portland last year, and 
1200 at Milwaukee in 1921. When the 
first convention was held in Cleveland 
twenty years ago, there were a mere 
handful in comparison. Between these 
two dates the A. I. B. membership has 
increased from 800 to nearly 52,000, 
and the number of its chapters from 
twenty-four to one hundred and forty- 
two. 

The largest delegation was from 
Chicago chapter, 131 having come from 
the “Windy City”. New York chapter 
sent seventy-one, and there were large 
delegations from Boston, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Hartford, Kansas City, Phil- 
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The present convention is different 
from all others’, said John H. 
Puelicher, president of the American 
Bankers Association afterwards, “be- 
cause of the ‘pioneer’ idea—coming back 
to Cleveland after twenty years. A 
great many of the older A. I. B. men 
came here, and all had a wonderful time 
at the pioneers’ dinner, the golf tourna- 
ment and the discussions. I believe it 
will be a real factor in renewing the in- 
terest of the older men in the institute. 

“Another feature is the appointment 
of Mr. Miller as educational director— 
a man of such splendid qualifications 
and experience, who understands the 
genius of the institute. 

“A third feature is that the convention 
just held was the largest of any, and 
had the largest attendance of women. 
They showed a great interest and had 
many very interesting papers and dis- 
cussions regarding the problems of the 
bank woman of today and tomorrow.” 

“The significant thing about this con- 
vention, in my opinion”, stated Carter 
E. Talman, retiring president of the 
A. I. B., “is that it represents the get- 
ting together of employer and employee 
to discuss their problems and work them 
out in a manner beneficial to employer, 
employee and the public. In this re- 
spect it is in contrast with the ‘labor 
troubles’ of certain industries, having 
strikes, violence, lock-outs, loss of time 
and general disorganization with its 
harmful effect on all society. This is 
evidenced by the attendance of hun- 
dreds of bank officers holding the high- 
est positions in their communities, to 
discuss these things and raise the 
standards of banking. 

“I consider as important the resolu- 
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tion declaring that promotion should be 
based on merit, rather than on seniority, 
favoritism, ete. Of course this conven- 
tion is larger than ever before.” 

When Clarence R. Chaney, newly 
elected president of the A. I. B. was 
asked his opinion regarding the con- 
vention just completed, he stated, ““The 
most significant feature is the enlarged 
educational program that has been 
planned. The heart of the American 
Institute of Banking is its work in 
training the bank officers and employees 
throughout the country to be better 
bankers. Heretofore, its study courses 
have been limited to the two-year 
‘standard: course’, plus some special or 
advanced courses. Now, however, we 
have come to realize the necessity for a 
continuation of study after these stand- 
ard courses have been completed. We 
need to provide educational work for the 
older men, to help them, and to hold 
their interest in the institute. Such is 
the program of advanced courses which 
has now been planned, under the super- 
vision of such an able educator and 
banker as Stephen I. Miller.” 

The above statement calls to mind a 
remark made to the Institute by Frank 
A. Vanderlip some years ago: “The 
banker who considers his education com- 
plete upon his graduation from high 
school or college is doomed to failure”. 
The alternative is for him to keep on 
studying for the rest of his life, and this 
is evidently what the A. I. B. now feels 
he should do. 


AN INTERESTING PROGRAM 


The program in general was planned 
along much the same lines as the A. B. 
A. convention in New York last fall, 
and worked out with equal smoothness 
and success. If the institute is the 
“child” of the latter, it has surely shown 
a most phenomenal growth and at this 
time, on its twenty-first birthday, rivals 
its proud parent in size. 

The entire convention occupied five 
full days, and was divided into two 
general sessions, a large number of de- 
partmental conferences, and many 
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STEPHEN I. MILLER, JR. 


Educational director A. I. B., formerly dean of College 
of Business Administration, University 
of Washington 


features for the entertainment of the 
delegates and guests. 

Most of the bankers arrived in Cleve- 
land Monday morning, July 16. This 
year there were special trains bringing 
them from the East, the West and the 
South. The official registration was 
nearly 2500, which compared with 
about 900 at Portland last year, and 
1200 at Milwaukee in 1921. When the 
first convention was held in Cleveland 
twenty years ago, there were a mere 
handful in comparison. Between these 
two dates the A. I. B. membership has 
increased from 300 to nearly 52,000, 
and the number of its chapters from 
twenty-four to one hundred and forty- 
two. 

The largest delegation was from 
Chicago chapter, 131 having come from 
the “Windy City”. New York chapter 
sent seventy-one, and there were large 
delegations from Boston, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Hartford, Kansas City, Phil- 
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adelphia, Rochester and St. Louis. 
Every state in the Union was repre- 
sented, as well as Canada. 

The convention headquarters were at 
the Hotel Cleveland. The Cleveland 
convention committee, which had been 
working for many months in making the 
arrangements, was headed by P. S. 
Kingsbury of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, while the advisory committee in- 
cluded D. C. Wills, Federal Reserve 
Bank; Edwin C. Baxter, Cleveland 
Trust Company; J. A. House, Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company; Allard 
Smith, Union Trust Company; and C. 
E. Sullivan, Central National Bank 
Savings and Trust Company. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCES 


Many delegates stated that the real 
work of the convention was done in the 
departmental conferences. These were 
grouped into several sections, including 
“Audits and Examinations”, ‘““Bank Ad- 
ministration”, “Bonds and_ Invest- 
ments”, “Business Development and 
Advertising’”’, “Checks and Collections”, 
“Credits”, “Foreign Trade and Foreign 
Exchange”, ‘Savings Banks” and 
“Trust Functions”. Most of these held 
three half-day sessions. 

The “Audits and Examinations” con- 
ference was led by W. J. Evans, man- 
ager departmert of bank examinations, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. The 


following addresses were given: 


“Scope of the Auditor’s Duties” by 
J. Raymond Roos, assistant auditor Na- 
tional Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company, Albany, and E. C. Lindman, 
Highland Park State Bank, Detroit. 

“Branch Banking and Its Problems 
for the Examiner and Auditor” by 
Godfrey F. Berger, state bank exam- 
iner State Banking Department, New 
York City. 

“Where No Depositors Lost Their 
Money” by Donal A. Mullen, secretary 
Clearing House Section, A. B. A. 

“The Auditor’s Opportunity as Ad- 
viser to the Executive” by Frank L. 
Moss, auditor Anglo and London Paris 
National Bank, San Francisco. 


“Accounting Systems and Their Re- 
lation to Effective Auditing” by B. B. 
Aley, assistant cashier United States 
National Bank, Denver. 

“Vault Control and Audit of: Securi- 
ties’ by W. F. Lynch, auditor Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland. 

“Fundamentals of an External Exam- 
ination” by Francis I. Coates, manager 
Cleveland Clearing House Examination 
Department, Cleveland. 

“Audit of Tellers’ Cash” by E. J. 
Novy, auditor Federal Reserve Bank, 
St. Louis. 

“Audit Control of Bank’s Earnings 
and Expenses” by H. H. Smock cash- 
ier Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles. 

The “Bank Administration” confer- 
ence was led by Charles W. Dupuis, 
president Citizens National Bank and 
Trust Company, Cincinnati. 

Alex Dunbar, vice-president and 
cashier, Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A, 
Pittsburgh, spoke on “The Personnel of 
a Bank” and methods of improving it. 
He said, in part: 

“Observation has convinced many 
bankers that the way to further develop 
experienced employees is to give them 
plenty of authority and expect plenty 
of results. Do not expect big results 
without some mistakes. Mistakes are of 
two kinds—those of the head and those 
of the heart. Mistakes of the head must 
be judged by the circumstances which 
were involved in their making. They 
are forgiveable. Mistakes of the heart, 
such as indifference, disloyalty, etc., are 
capital crimes, beyond pardon. 

“We often hear it said nowadays that 
the big opportunities in the banking 
field are few and far between, but if we 
carefully analyze the situation, we can 
readily see that greater and more 
numerous opportunities exist now than 
ever before in the history of banking. 
In order to succeed, however, we must 
thoroughly believe in our chosen pro- 
fession and see that we take advantage 
of every opportunity to make ourselves 
a profitable investment to the bank em- 
ploying us. We should keep in mind 
that not only is ability essential to suc- 
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cess, but hard work, earnestness, en- 
thusiasm, cordiality, patience and good 
fellowship rank among the most im- 
portant factors in advancement.” 


Other addresses at this conference 
included: 


“The Bank’s Relations with the Pub- 
lic’? by N. H. Dosker, vice-president 
National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville. 

“The Credit Department in Bank 
Administration” by William Tonks, 
vice-president Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland. 

“Investments in Bank Administra- 
tion” by John DeM. Werts, assistant 
cashier First National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The conference on “Bonds and In- 
vestments” was led by Edward C. 
Bendere, sales manager Cassatt & Co., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Bendere discussed 
the enormous increase in the general 
distribution of investment securities 
during recent years, and the important 
position of the banker in advising on 
and selecting such investments. 

“A few years ago”, he said, “we 
talked of new issues in figures of hun- 
dreds of thousands; now they are in 
millions. Where total periodical issues 
were in millions, we now talk of bil- 
lions. New business develops over- 
night. In June of this year over 1000 
new companies were organized, with a 
capitalization of over $1,400,000,000. 
In the same month new investment is- 
sues offered totaled over $800,000,000. 

“With conditions changing quickly 
and the highly sensitive, over-developed 
exchange conditions with which our 
every-day lives are super-charged, let 
us not become superficial to the point of 
interfering with sound judgment. I 
refer to this, particularly, in selecting 
our investments. 

“The term ‘Hysterics vs. Economics’ 
has been flung across the editorial pages 
80 often during the past month that it 
has become tiresome, yet after all, 
doesn’t it apply to present conditions? 
How many bankers, when buying se- 
curities, take the time to analyze a cir- 
cular? How many study the real 
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security behind an issue, check the 
quick and tangible assets and earnings 
over a period of years?” 

Chauncey P. Colwell, also of Cassatt 
& Co., spoke on “Railroad Equipment 
Trusts”, and discussed the development 
of this form of security, the “Philadel- 
phia Plan’, and the legal phases under 
both United States and Canadian laws. 
He spoke of its desirability as a banking 
investment because of the security, di- 
versification, marketability and con- 
venience of maturity dates. 

“Industrial Bonds” was the subject 
of an address by Norman B. Ward, 
manager bond department Peoples 
Savings and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, who said in part: 

“The great problem of the investor 
in industrial bonds is to differentiate 
between the new issues of bonds which 
under ordinary market conditions are 
offered at more attractive prices than 
those already on the market. 

“To the average banker, fixed prop- 
erty accounts, depreciation, mainte- 
nance, good will and working capital are 
very familiar terms. However, bond 
circulars sometimes show three kinds of 
appraisal figures, (1) book cost, (2) 
sound depreciated value, and (3) re- 
placement value. There are very few 
industrial concerns whose fixed assets 
are of much value except to them as 
going concerns. Therefore, unless the 
individual issue is sponsored by one of 
the old and well known industrial bond 
houses or by a responsible bank, one 
should always see the balance sheet be- 
fore financing as well as after financing, 
as the appraisement of the fixed prop- 
erty may be wrong. Sound value 
should be at least twice the amount of 
money borrowed on the first mortgage 
bond, and current assets should be from 
two to six times current liabilities, de- 
pending on the character of the in- 
dustry. 

“A good ratio of net earnings for a 
small corporation should be from four 
to ten times interest charges for a 
period of ten years, and for a large cor- 
poration three to five times such 
charges.” 
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“Public Utilities” was discussed by 
James C. Dulin, Jr., assistant treasurer 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, who traced the develop- 
ment of public utilities over the last 
thirty years, especially electric light 
and power stations. 

He said, “While costs of practically 
all other commodities have increased in 
the past twenty years, the cost of elec- 
tricity has decreased per kilowatt hour 
from two and one-half cents in 1902 to 
but little over a cent in 1920. If people 
who normally average sixty cents an 
hour in wages were to compare their 
energy with that of electricity and be 
paid accordingly they would receive 
less than one-third of a cent an hour. 

“Lower costs and lower selling prices 
are the direct results of increased effi- 
ciency in generating and distributing 
electricity. Today four times as much 
power is developed for each employee 
than was produced twenty years ago. 

“In the past 20 years gross revenue 
from the electric light and power indus- 
try has increased from $100,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000; net operating revenue 
from $30,000,000 to $250,000,000 and 
bonded debt from $25,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000. Yet despite the remarkable 
growth of the industry, electric light 
and power company bonds generally 
have not been as widely distributed 
among investors as have other securi- 
ties.” 

Cuthbert C. Adams, of Hill, Joiner 
& Co., Chicago, discussed ‘Municipal 
Bonds” generally—and such phases as 
tax free quality, legislative provisions, 
tax limits and debt limits, assessed val- 
uation, marketability, safety and yield, 
and value, from the banker’s standpoint. 

The “Business Development and 
Advertising” conference was of special 
interest to the new-business men and to 
bankers generally. The group was in 
charge of F. W. Ellsworth, vice-presi- 
dent Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans. 

The opening address was by Alex 
Dunbar, on “Developing the Business 
of a City Bank in an Industrial Cen- 
ter”. He said in part: 


“The bank which hopes to function to 
its maximum capacity in gathering de- 
posits in an industrial center must take 
full advantage of its two chief oppor- 
tunities, namely, by addressing its ef- 
forts both to the accounts of corpora- 
tions which distribute money in large 
sums, then “follow through” to the 
workers who receive it in smaller 
units. 

“The former presents the opportunity 
for commercial business, and the latter 
for savings accounts.” 

Under the second heading he dis- 
cussed the merits of various plans of 
savings banking, including employees’ 
contests for securing new accounts, the 
proper use of window displays, the 
Christmas savings club plan, school sav- 
ings plan, and advertising through 
newspapers, street cars and direct by 
mail. 

Other addresses at this conference 
were: 

“A Nation-Wide Campaign for Trust 
Business” by L. A. Merchon, deputy 
manager, Trust Company Division, 
A. B. A. 

“Developing the Business of the 
Trust Department” by Tracy E. Her- 
rick, assistant vice-president Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland. 

“Securing the Coédperation of the 
Stockholders and Directors” by Alfred 
T. Hunt, vice-president First National 
Bank, Scranton, Penn. 

“Building Out-of-town Bank De- 
posits in a City Bank” by O. Howard 
Wolfe, cashier Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia. 

“Budget Control of Bank Advertis- 
ing” by C. B. Hazlewood, vice-president 
Union Trust Company, Chicago. 

“Developing the Business of Branch 
Banks in a Big City” by Fred W. 
Gehle, vice-president, Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, New York. 

The conference on “Checks and Col- 
lections” was in charge of O. Howard 
Wolfe, cashier Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia. The program in- 
cluded: 

“The Gold Settlement Fund and Its 
Effect Upon the Transit Problem” by 
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D. C. Wills, chairman of board, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Cleveland. 

“Opposition to Par Collections” by 
George H. Keesee, cashier Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Richmond. 

“Making the Best Use of the Federal 
Par Collection Facilities’ by Edward 
Buder, vice-president Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 

“Present Federal Reserve Collection 
Methods and Possible Developments” 
by H. F. Strater, assistant cashier Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Cleveland. 

“Closer Coéperation Between City 
Banks and Country Correspondents” by 
O. Howard Wolfe, conference leader. 


CREDITS AND THE “BUSINESS CYCLE” 


This year one of the outstanding 
features of the conference on “Credits” 
was the discussion of the relation of 
general economic conditions to the 
work of the credit man. The subject 
was outlined by Clay Herrick, man- 
ager credit and statistical department, 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, who was the leader of this 
group. 

A paper was read by Allan H. 
Newton, assistant treasurer Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company, Hartford, 
entitled, “How Much Attention Should 
the Credit Man Give to Our Position in 
the Business Cycle—(a) In Analyzing 
Statements? (b) In Passing Upon the 
Whole Question of the Credit Risk?” 

There followed a long discussion re- 
garding the importance of this subject, 
and various methods used by bankers 
in keeping track of the fundamental 
figures on production, trade and finance 
—both as regards the country as a 
whole and the banker’s own community. 
The need was explained for some prac- 
tical plan of recording these figures, by 
graphic charts or otherwise, that would 
be simple and trustworthy, yet not de- 
mand too much work to keep up-to-date. 

“The Analytical Treatment of Deben- 
ture Bonds as They Appear in the Li- 
abilities of a Financial Statement”, was 
the topic of a paper by E. R. Barlow, 
Phoenix National Bank, Hartford. He 


said in part: 


“A debenture, unless otherwise indi- 
cated on its face, is similar to the or- 
dinary note except that payment is ex- 
tended over a much longer period of 
time. In case of bankruptcy, payment 
of the entire amount becomes due, and 
the holders share in the assets with the 
other unsecured creditors. In other 
words, it is a quick debt. This being 
true, is it not necessary to consider it a 
current liability in your primary, or 
what you may call rough analysis? 

“To my mind, while an unsecured 
bond issue is good financing from a cor- 
poration’s standpoint, it should be a 
warning to the banker that there may 
be some weakness to be ferreted out.” 

Other addresses at the “Credits” con- 
ference were as follows: 

“What is Credit?” by William Feick, 
assistant vice-president Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, New York. 

“What are the Prime Factors Which 
the Banker Looks For in Analyzing 
Statements?” by William S. Davis, 
Morris Plan Bank Cincinnati, and 
Edward Kirk, Fifth-Third National 
Bank, Cincinnati. 

“The Advanced Work in the Analysis 
of Statements Conducted by the Robert 
Morris Associates” by Alexander Wall, 
secretary Robert Morris Associates. 

“What Investigation Should be Made 
of Accounts Receivable?” by H. W. 
Burnside, Farmers and Mechanics 
Bank, Washington. 

“In Large Banks Personal Contact 
With the Borrower and the Oppor- 
tunity to Form an Estimate of the 
Moral Risk by Personal Contact Are 
Sometimes Confined to the Loaning Of- 
ficers, and Are Not Available to the 
Credit Man. (a) Is this the best ar- 
rangement, or should the credit man 
himself meet every borrower? (b) 
Under this set-up, how far can the 
credit man check the loaning officer’s 
opinion of the moral risk by study of 
statements, agency reports, trade check- 
ings and other data from the files?” by 
C. N. Smits, Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago. 

“The Ethics of the Interchange of 
Credit Information” by V. C. Boggs, 
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assistant cashier Columbia National 
Bank, Pittsburgh. 

“What is the Proper Relation Be- 
tween the Credit Department and the 
New Business Department?” by Chas. 
D. Hayward, assistant cashier First 
National Bank, Kansas City, and R. I. 
McGinnis, Hellman Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 

The “Foreign Trade and Foreign 
Exchange” conference was led by 
Frank M. Horton, vice-president, Cen- 
tral National Bank Savings and Trust 
Company, Cleveland. The speeches in- 
cluded: 

“Letters of Credit” by William B. 
Thurston, Jr., assistant treasurer At- 
lantic Trust Company, Baltimore. 

“Bankers Acceptances” by Emil A. 
Stake, assistant cashier First Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 

“The European Exchanges” by Fred 
W. Gehle, vice-president Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, New York. 

“Banking Instruments of Foreign 
Trade” by Knight Woolley, assistant 
cashier American Exchange National 
Bank, New York. 

“Foreign Branch Credits” by Caleb 
W. Long, First National Bank, Boston. 

“The Importance of Foreign Trade 
to the Interior Bank” by H. I. Shep- 
herd, vice-president Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company, Cleveland. 

“Some Phases of South American In- 
vestment Possibilities’ by Eldon H. 
Earle, W. A. Harriman & Co., New 
York. 

Much interest was shown this year in 
the conferences on “Savings Banks”, 
which is accounted for, no doubt, by 
the large number of so-called commer- 
cial banks recently planning campaigns 
to teach thrift to their communities and 
by so doing increase their own deposits. 
The group was led by W. H. Potts, as- 
sistant cashier Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City. 

Leo Day, Woodworth, deputy mana- 
ger Savings Bank Division, A. B. A., 
presented figures showing that $17,300,- 
000,000, or 47 per cent. of all bank de- 
posits in continental United States as 
reported June 30, were savings or time 


deposits. This is an increase of 4 per 
cent. over last year. He said this proved 
America was not so wasteful econom- 
ically as some thrift advocates assumed. 

L. J. Kaufman, vice-president Guard- 
ian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, advised using savings ac- 
counts as “feeders” for the bank’s in- 
vestment department. He maintained it 
was the duty of the bank to protect its 
depositors from investing in “wildcat” 
securities which have impoverished so 
many people and, of course, have re- 
duced bank deposits. Mr. Kaufman ad- 
vocated the mailing to depositors of re- 
liable investment information. 

E. V. Krick, assistant vice-president 
Mercantile Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, while discussing, ‘Competition 
for the Savings of the People’, said. 
in part: 

“A statistician has said that only 30 
per cent. of the people save anything. 
The chief competitors for the funds of 
these savers are municipal, county, state 
and Federal Government bonds, invest- 
ment banking houses ‘and various sav- 
ings institutions, among which the 
building and loan organizations are the 
most direct competitors the savings 
banks have. 

“Last year, postal savings accounts 
dropped from $146,590,000 to $132,- 
282,000, while savings deposits in the 
United States increased from $6,018.- 
000,000 to $7,118,000,000 and there 
was an increase in savings depositors of 
1,800,000. These facts bear out the 
claim that the public is not losing con- 
fidence in savings banks.” 

“Savings systems, while numberless 
as the sands of the sea”, said C. H. 
Handerson, publicity manager Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, in dealing 
with the subject, “Special Systems—Do 
They Pay?”, “correlate themselves into 
two classes, and systems which do not 
fit into one of these two classes are 
either a new basic metal or are worth- 
less. 

“The first is a system which capital- 
izes an especially basic appeal of more 
or less universal application. The sec- 
ond is the savings system which mer- 
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chandises savings by making them 
either more attractive, more convenient 
or more useful.” 

F. L. Frey, assistant treasurer Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, extolled 
the “Unit System” as a means of es- 
tablishing intimate personal contact be- 
tween bank and depositors. In this 
system there are no separate paying 
and receiving tellers, but each teller 
pays out, receives, attends to drafts, and 
acts as a bank unit for a group of 
customers. 

Mr. Frey said his bank was enabled, 
by this system, to render efficient and 
speedy service because the unit teller 
knew the business, and sometimes the 
family history, of the customer. In 
this way, check cashing loses its ele- 
ment of risk for the bank and _ its 
element of discomfort for the depositor. 

Other speakers discussed: 

“Should a Mutual Savings Bank Of- 
fer a Number of Services Other Than 
That of Affording a Safe Place to Keep 
Money With a Fair Return Upon It, 
and if so, What Services May This 
Type of Bank Properly Render?” by 
George S. F. Bartlett, Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, Boston. 

“Creating and Keeping Accounts” by 
Milton W. Harrison, executive vice- 
president National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, New York. 

“A Better Relationship Between De- 
positor and Bank” by Walter J. Reeves, 
general secretary Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, New 
York. 

“A Method of Audit for Larger 
Mortgage Departments” by George D. 
Sears, secretary Buffalo Savings Bank, 
Buffalo. 

“Americans in the Making—The For- 
eigner’s Confidence, Then His De- 
posits” by A. T. Huizinga, Peoples 
Stock Yards State Bank, Chicago. 

“Dormant Accounts: The Reviving 
and Building Up of Them” by C. E. 
Robinson, assistant cashier Bank of 
Italy, Los Angeles. 

“Analysis of Savings Accounts as a 
Basis for Profitable Mail Solicitation” 


E. V. KRICK 


Vice-president A. I. B., asssistant vice-president 
Mercantile Trust Company, San Francisco 


by Neal W. Upham, Capital National 
Bank, St. Paul. 

“Analysis of Savings Accounts’ by 
Albert H. Brittenbring, Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company, New Orleans. 

“School Savings” by Henry F. 
Peeck, Rochester Savings Bank, Roch- 
ester. 

“Industrial Savings (Save at the 
Shop Plan)” by Claire L. Munson, 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland. 

“The Development of Christmas Sav- 
ings Clubs and Their Relation to Regu- 
lar Savings Deposits” by L. D. Bar- 
rett, Canal-Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, New Orleans. 

“Window Display Advertising for 
Savings Banks” by Robert J. Campbell, 
assistant treasurer Fidelity Savings 
Trust Company, Kansas City. 

“Teaching Thrift to the Public” by 
J. Howard LaChapelle, Albany Savings 
Bank, Albany. 

“Codperative Savings Advertising” 
by G. H. Bernard, assistant cashier In- 
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terstate Trust and Banking Company, 
New Orleans. 

“Experience in Various Forms of Ad- 
vertising—Profitable as well as Un- 
profitable Methods” by Arthur D. 
Hagg, manager new business depart- 
ment Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis. 

“Personal Solicitation and Re-socili- 
tation” by Fred G. Huechling, vice- 
president Northwestern Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. 

“Home or Personal Service Depart- 
ment” by Sarah J. Macleod, director 
home economics bureau—Society for 
Savings in the City of Cleveland. 

“Fertile Fields for Work in New 
Business” by H. J. Mergler, assistant 
treasurer, Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Cincinnati. 

“Savings Accounts for Business Peo- 
ple” by F. G. Mitchell, manager sav- 
ings department First National Bank, 
Richmond. 

The “Trust Functions” conference 
held three interesting meetings, being 
in charge of G. A. Herrington, trust of- 
ficer Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, Providence. 

The subject of “Trust Salesmanship” 
was discussed by William A. Reckman, 
Western Bank and Trust Company, 
Cincinnati. He outlined six principal 
methods of selling trust services, viz.: 
(a) Direct-by-mail—usually personal 
letters signed by the president of -the 
bank. (b) Booklets or folders—serial 
or otherwise. (c) Newspapers. (d) 
Personal solicitation. (e) Placards 
posted in attractive and appropriate 
space in office. (f) Satisfied customers. 

He said: “Our last method—the sat- 
isfied customer-—is the bedrock upon 
which our institution is built. Tie your 
customers to you by making them feel 
satisfied with any and all business they 
may have with your institution. The 
satisfied customer may read the ads of 
another trust company, he may be 
visited by a personal solicitor of an- 
other bank and as a result he may be 
educated to use the trust services. But 
at your bank! Why your bank? Be- 
cause he is satisfied. Do not overlook 


your present clientele in a scramble for 
increased business. Your institution wil] 
grow as a result of what business you 
have today and how you develop that 
business.” 


Other speakers included: 


“Trust Department Records and Ac- 
counting (Including Trust History)” 
by Frank M. Totton, trust officer Chase 
National Bank, New York. 

“Purchase, Sale and Exchange of 
Trust Securities” by C. T. Ledgerton, 
assistant trust officer Anglo-California 
Trust Company, San Francisco. 

“Agency Trusts” by Ralph M. East- 
man, assistant vice-president State 
Street Trust Company, Boston. 

“Living Trusts” by W. H. A. John- 
son, assistant secretary Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 

“Estate Tax Problems” by Henry 
Verdelin, assistant secretary Minne- 
apolis Trust Company, Minneapolis. 

“Managing Businesses for Trusts” 
by James Flemming, assistant treasurer 
Potter Title and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 

“Amortization of Premiums and Ac- 
cumulation of Discounts” by E. Harry 
Johnston, Mississippi Valley ‘Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 

“Liabilities of Trustees Under Cor- 
porate Mortgages” by George E. 
Sentenne, First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. 

“Relation of the Trust Department to 
the Legal Fraternity” by I. F. Frieber- 
ger, vice-president, Cleveland ‘Trust 
Company, Cleveland. 

“Real Estate” by Elmer J. Schall, 
Philadelphia Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

“Duties of Transfer Agents and 
Registrars” by Fred W. Harrington, 
American Trust Company, Boston. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


The two business sessions of the con- 
vention were held in the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers Auditorium. 

The first, on Tuesday July 17, was 
opened by an organ program by Vin- 
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cent H. Perey, called to order by Carter 
E. Talman, president, and an invocation 
was given by the Very Reverend 
Francis S. White, D. D., dean of Trinity 
Cathedral. 

The delegates were welcomed by 
Mavor Fred Kohler of Cleveland. 

The president’s annual address was 
read by Carter E. Talman. He told 
delegates that plans were afoot to af- 
filiate the organization with Canadian 
and British bankers. Opportunity 
would soon be given the rural bankers 
of this country, he added, to affiliate 
with the institute and to get the benefit 
of textbook instruction. 

The report of the secretary and ex- 
ecutive council was made by Richard 
W. Hill, secretary, and reports of com- 
mittees were made at this time. The 
forum committee reported that last year 
thirty-three chapters held forum meet- 
ings, this being an increase of twelve 
over the previous year, and to at least 
six of these chapters the forum was an 
entirely new venture. The membership 


committee reported that the institute 
had grown from 300 members in 1903 
to 51,824 members and 142 chapters in 
1923. the increase for the past year 
including 1132 members and thirty-two 


chapters. The public affairs committee 
reported that during the past year con- 
siderable progress had been made in 
lining up men to speak in public, co- 
éperating with the A. B. A. in carrying 
on its work in the public schools, in 
watching for and guarding against legis- 
lation adverse to sound banking, and in 
planning visits to local industrial 
plants. The publicity committee, in ad- 
dition to its regular report, called 
special attention to (1) the survey of 
present membership which it had just 
completed, and (2) the necessity to con- 
tinually “sell’ the institute to bank of- 
ficers and directors. The public speak- 
ing and debate committee reported that 
during the past year eighteen interchap- 
ter debates have taken place, with 
eighteen chapters participating; of 
this number five of the chapters had not 
heretofore been active in interchapter 
debate work. The women’s committee 
reported that there are now 6497 


women members, of which 2684 are en- 
rolled in educational classes, both 
figures showing gains over those of a 
year ago. The headliners in women’s 
membership are Cleveland chapter with 
669, Boston 450, Pittsburgh 435, San 
Francisco 417 and New York 349. 

The second business session, held on 
Friday July 20, was marked by an ad- 
dress by Hon. E. T. Meredith of Des 
Moines, on “Agriculture and Its Rela- 
tion to All Other Interests”, the passing 
of resolutions, and the election of 
officers. 

The following significant resolution 
was presented by the committee on 
resolutions, and adopted by the conven- 
tion: 


“Two decades ago the first conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing was held in this city and it is fitting 
that at this, the largest convention of 
the American Institute of Banking, we 
should celebrate this anniversary and 
congratulate ourselves upon its history, 
which reveals a record of distinct ac- 
complishments. 

“An outstanding feature in the insti- 
tute development has been the power of 
each successive administration to hold, 
through increasing achievement, the in- 
terest of its older members and it is, 
therefore, also fitting to note the at- 
tendance at this convention of a large 
number of those who pioneered and per- 
sisted in the early years of the institute, 
indicating that type of continuing in- 
terest long recognized as a sustaining 
force of no small degree. 

“We appreciate the testimonial to the 
value of institute training given by the 
American Bankers Association in choos- 
ing as its president this year John H. 
Puelicher, an institute graduate, and an 
active member of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 

“On August 31, 1922, George E. 
Allen, after twenty years of useful 
service, retired with the affection and 
good wishes of all our members. 

“In the selection of Dean Miller as 
educational director, the institute has 
secured the active service of a leading 
educator and we are indeed indebted to 
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the special committee for the splendid 
work in this connection. 

“We are encouraged by our experi- 
ence with the institute idea, wherein 
promotion and progress are based on 
individual effort and ability, because it 
is being proved practical and workable 
as well as being fundamentally sound 
and just. 

“We cheerfully record our sincere 
thanks and appreciation to the people 
of Cleveland for their wholehearted 
welcome; the bankers of Cleveland for 
their generous hospitality; the various 
speakers for their inspiring and in- 
structive addresses; the general con- 
vention committee for the completeness 
of the very thorough arrangements of 
all the convention details; the press for 
its helpful consideration; and to all 
others who in any way contributed to 
the suecess of our convention, we record 
our sense of obligation.” 


ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The Cleveland convention was 
marked by plans for a larger educa- 
tional program, and by the announce- 
ment that Stephen I. Miller, Jr., had 
been secured as new educational di- 
rector. Many delegates pointed out 
that the educational work had always 
been the backbone of the institute, and 
that the election of this new leader 
would be a very important step forward. 

Dean Miller comes from a position as 
head of the College of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of Washing- 
ton. He was born on a farm in Michi- 
gan, July 4, 1874. After graduation 
from the University of Michigan law 
school, later from Leland Stanford 
University, department of economics 
and government, he taught in rural and 
high schools in California until 1900, 
when he continued his studies for two 
years in France, England and Germany. 

Returning to the United States in 
1902, he began a career of university 
teaching and business which extended 
over a period of two years. Through- 
out this period Dean Miller taught at 
Stanford University, the University of 
Southern California, the State Univer- 


sity of California and the University of 
Michigan, and for one year was Austin 
scholar at Harvard. For two years he 
was in the United States forest service. 

Mr. Miller went to the College of 
Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1917 as pro- 
fessor of transportation. He was made 
dean of this college within a few months 
after his arrival, and for five years has 
been in constant touch with all phases 
of business and industrial activities 
throughout the Northwest, making sur 
veys and counselling in public affairs. 

During the war Dean Miller was 
special investigator for the United 
States Trade Commission, determining 
costs of Northwestern food products 
and securing evidence of intercorporate 
relations. He was also professor of 
European institutions and _ military 
transportation for the Student Army 
Training Corps. After ithe war he was 
made United States counsellor for the 
board of vocational education in the 
Northwestern district. 

The institute debate on the question- 
‘Resolved: That branch banking in the 
United States should be encouraged” 
was the center of interest one evening. 

Arguing that branch banking as- 
sembles deposits more evenly and levels 
rates, the Philadelphia chapter team. 
upholding the affirmative, won the de- 
bate from Boston chapter. 

The Boston debaters contended that 
branch banking leads to a concentration 
of credit and money power that is not 
wanted in the United States. As state 
banks can operate branches where na- 
tional banks cannot, it has brought 
about the elimination or amalgamation 
of national banks, they asserted. 

The Philadelphia team claimed that 
branch banking was better banking be- 
cause it is stronger, attracts more skilled 
men than the small, independent bank 
can afford and is able to furnish better 
service. 

The winning Philadelphia team was 
composed of George B. Herzog, Robert 
Mayer and Harold W. Scott. The Bos- 
ton debaters were Joseph Morris. 
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Charles Stratton and Robert P. Holds- 
worth. 

The editors of chapter publications 
held a special meeting at which they 
discussed the problems of A. I. B. 
journalism. ‘The conference was led by 
Charles A. Schact, manager bond de- 
partment, Federal Reserve Bank, St. 
Louis. ‘The addresses included: 

“Editor’s Organization Including 
Duties of Staff” by Thomas H. Work, 
editor Monthly Dividend, Bank of 
Buffalo, Buffalo. 

“News Gathering” by Miss Seline L. 
Winter, editor Chapter Topics, Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company, Hart- 
ford. 

“Financing” by Herbert S. White. 
editor Philadelphia Chaptergrams, 
Third National Bank, Philadelphia. 

“Advertising in Chapter Publica- 
tions” by D. H. McGill, editor Pitts- 
burgh Banker, Pittsburgh. 

“Disadvantages of Carrying Ads in 
Chapter Publications” by J. M. Telleen, 
editor Chapter Notes, New York. 


“Paid Subscriptions and Special 
Features” by Joseph J. Schroeder, 
editor The Bank Man, Chicago. 


“Are Personals 
Joseph J. Schroeder. 

“Exchange Items and Their Im- 
portance” by F. B. Putnam, editor 
Cage and Desk, Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank, Los Angeles. 

“Prospect of National News” by D. 
H. McGill. 

“Mechanical Method of Distribution 
and Mailing List” by William Phillips, 
editor The Combination, Stock Yards 
National Bank, Omaha. 


Essential?” by 


ENTERTAINMENT NOT FORGOTTEN 


The mistake of “all work and no 
play’ was not made by the Cleveland 
convention committee, and the official 
program was thickly sprinkled with 
events for pleasure and sightseeing. 

On the day the delegates arrived they 
were officially registered at convention 
headquarters and located at their 
hotels, after which the men attended 
a double-header baseball game between 
Cleveland and New York, at which 


the institute granted honorary certifi- 
cates to the managers of the two teams. 
There was also an exhibition tennis 
match between William H. Tilden, Jr., 
and Manuel Alonzo, champion of 
Spain. In the evening a men’s smoker 
at the Masonic ‘Temple provided 
vaudeville and speeches. The women 
were guests at the art museum in the 
afternoon, and in the evening attended 
a theater party at the Ohio theater. 

One entire day was spent in a boat 
trip to Cedar Point, located on Lake 
Erie about sixty-five miles from Cleve- 
land. The trip was made on the steamer 
“City of Buffalo” and delegates were 
given the opportunity for swimming and 
to participate in several aquatic events. 

One of the entertaiment features 
most appreciated was a_ sightseeing 
automobile ride around Cleveland and 
vicinity. The guests were taken in 
about 250 private automobiles for a 
two-hour drive through the business, in- 
dustrial and residential sections of the 
city, at the completion of which they 
had a buffet supper in the new building 
of the Union Trust Company. When 
completed, this will be the largest bank- 
‘ng structure in the world, and the visi- 
tors were greatly impressed as the auto- 
mobiles drove into the building and 
through the lobby. which is an entire 

lock long. 

The convention witnessed an exciting 
baseball game between the teams of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company of 
Chicago and the Chase National Bank 
of New York. The Chicago players 
by a score of 12 to 9 became the un- 
disputed baseball champions of the in- 
stitute. 

Other entertainments included an aft- 
ernoon tea and musicale for the ladies, 
a shopping tour, and arrangements for 
visiting the banks of Cleveland. 


THE “PIONEERS” DINNER 


Mirth mingled with serious thought 
at a dinner at the Hotel Hollenden, ten- 
dered the pioneers of the institute by 
the Bankers Club of Cleveland. The 
occasion was the twentieth anniversary 
of the first convention of the institute, 
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which was held in Cleveland. This din- 
ner was attended by about 350 bankers 
and their guests, many of whom were 
old graduates who attended the initial 
convention. 

Ralph C. Wilson, of LaGrange, IIl., 
entertained with reminicences of former 
conventions and old banking days. He 
described how banking ways have 
changed, and how a few years ago a 
senior officer of a bank was nearly 
always a veteran financier who seldom 
came in contact with the public, while 
today younger officers are steadily being 
elected and the presidents and other 
high officials have their offices easily ac- 
cessible to all patrons. 

Joseph Chapman, Jr., of Minne- 
apolis pointed to the recent Minnesota 
election as a warning that such organ- 
izations as the A. I. B. represent should 
bestir themselves in order to offset the 
various blocs now established. 

D. C. Wills represented the Bankers 
Club of Cleveland and also the pioneers. 
Other speakers were John H. Puelicher, 
president of the A. B. A., George E. 
(“Uncle”) Allen, formerly for twenty 
years educational director, Peter J. 
Slack of the Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Alfred M. Barrett of New 
York and Carter E. Talman, president 
of the institute. 

The pioneers’ golf tournament held 
that morning was won by Frank Hazle- 
wood of Chicago. It was a blind handi- 
cap and the score drawn was 80. 
Hazlewood turned in a 91 and his 
handicap of 12 made his score 79. 
Second prize was won by W. B. Kramer 
of Scranton, and third by John C. Knox 
of Philadelphia. Twenty-seven teed off. 


WOMEN IN BANKING 


Mention has already been made of the 
large membership of women in the in- 
stitute; their active participation in 
the Cleveland convention was just as 
marked. There were about 600 women 
registered, and the major part of this 
number came as delegates, not as 
guests. 

One entire morning was devoted to a 
conference of women delegates. Miss 


Isabel R. Trowbridge, chairman of the 
women’s committee, presided, and Miss 
Mary Murphy, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, welcomed the delegates, 
An address was given by Carter E. 
Talman, president of the institute, and 
Miss Mabel Robson, Fourth National 
Bank, Atlanta, spoke on the ‘Women’s 
Department, From a Southern Banker's 
Viewpoint”. 

“Really, the only way in which a 
bank may excel is in the sort of service 
it gives”, said Miss Robson. “All banks 
have to be safe and have to give about 
the same amount of interest, but the 
bank that knows how to make friends is 
the one that gets ahead. 

“My duties range anywhere from 
planning a family budget, to telling 
where to get a good doctor, or helping 
find a maid. 

“A business man wrote to me, ‘What 
are you doing now?’ 

“I wrote back, ‘At present I’m look- 
ing for a husband’, but I went on to 
explain that it was not for myself, but 
for one of my customers who was a 
newcomer to America. 

“An organization like this for women 
is one of the best things for the industry 
and for the women themselves. They 
learn what women in other cities are 
doing, they get more confidence in each 
other, and more pride in their profes- 
sion.” 

The election resulted in Miss Mar- 
garet Coons, of St. Louis, being chosen 
to head the women’s committee for the 
coming year. She is the first woman 
outside of the state of New York to 
head this committee, and will work as 
her predecessors did to encourage 
women to improve their opportunities 
for advancement by studying in the in- 
stitute. 

Miss Coons is a graduate of the in- 
stitute, and is a member of the new 
business department of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, with which she 
has been connected for the last five 
years.. She has been in the banking 
world for the last twelve years, and is 
a member of the Women’s Advertising 
Club and the Town Club of St. Louis. 
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She declared that equal rights with 
men in the banking field will be the 
chief objective of the 6497 women mem- 
bers of the institute. 

“The women resent the idea of being 
excluded from executive positions, 
which they could fill to advantage, 
merely because they are women”, said 
Miss Coons. 

“They are taking advantage of the 
opportunities for training in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking wherever it 
is open to them, and have made wonder- 
ful progress even before a women’s com- 
mittee was formed.” 


THE NEW OFFICERS 


The election of the four new mem- 
bers of the executive council was the 
subject of considerable interest, al- 
though in the case of officers there was 
but one ticket with no opposition. 

All nominating speeches were made 
in the first business session, and after 
a lively evening of caucus, the votes 
were cast at the second business ses- 
sion. 

The new president of the institute is 
Clarence R. Chaney, assistant cashier 
Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, who moves up from the position 
of vice-president which he occupied last 
year. 

E. V. Krick, assistant vice-president 
of the Mercantile Trust Company, San 
Francisco, was elected vice-president. 

The four new members of the execu- 
tive council are George S. F. Bartlett, 
W. Joe Evans, William Feick, and 
Ralph D. Spaulding. Earl I. Vaughn, 
of Kansas City, made a strong race but 
“a not gain a place on the national 
ody. 


Mr. Bartlett, of the Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, was president of 
Boston chapter last year. 

Mr. Evans, manager department of 
examinations Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas, is well known for his chapter 
work in the South. 

Mr. Feick, assistant vice-president 
ing Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
v York, was strongly backed by New 
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MISS MARGARET COONS 


Chairman women’s committee A. I. B., with New 
Business Department, First National tk ank 
in St. Louis 


York chapter, of which he was presi- 
dent last year. 

Mr. Spaulding, of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, Chicago, is a 
chapter member of Chicago chapter. 

One of the last meetings on the pro- 
gram was the chapter presidents’ con- 
ference, led by W. Murray Waters. 
Other speakers included Frank M. Tot- 
ton, trust officer Chase National Bank, 
New York, who outlined ways for 
“Holding Older Members and Gradu- 
ates, and Interesting Bank Officers’, R. 
R. Rever, assistant cashier National 
Bank of Baltimore, Baltimore, spoke on 
“Methods of Promoting Attendance at 
Chapter Meetings”, while “Retaining 
Interest of Young Students” was the 
subject handled by Charles A. Schact, 
manager bond department Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis. 

The delegation from Baltimore in- 
vited the institute to hold its convention: 
there next year, which plan was unop- 
posed and was accepted. 














Go On Without You? 


URING his lifetime a certain man had carved in 
marble a full-sized monument of himself, for he 
wished to leave something by which he might be re- 


membered always. 


He was an eccentric; but not be- 
cause he wished to be remem- 
bered. It was because he failed 
to realize that there is only one 
real reason for remembrance—a 
service to our fellowmen so estab- 
lished that it shall continue. 


One of the most durable, sub- 
stantial and lasting forms such a 
monument may take is a well- 
established banking business that 
has been so closely knit into the 
lives of the people as to stand 
solidly in its own strength, un- 
shaken even when the personal- 








ity of its founder is taken away. 


Has your bank this characteristic ? 
Only if it is a well advertised in- 
stitution, which has extended its 
interests and woven them into 
the people's interests so closely 
that the institution is no longer 
yours alone but in an important 
sense theirs. 


Consult The Collins Service re- 
garding publicity that will so 
mold the attitude of the com- 
munity toward your bank that it 
shall be a permanent, public in- 
stitution. 
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Visualizing the Idea in Window Advertising 
Showing How One Picture is Worth 
a Thousand Words 


By John T. Bartlett 


\ recent window display used 
hy the Bankers Trust Company, 
Denver, is a good illustration of 
a marked trend in bank window 
advertising which the writer 
has observed. This window was 
designed to sell the idea of the 
ease of banking by mail. 
Seventeenth street, on which the 
Bankers Trust Company is lo- 
cated, is the direct business 
street to the Union Depot, only 
a few blocks away. Many hotels 
are within a few blocks. The 
windows, patently, offer an op- 
portunity to get banking-by- 
mail service before many out- 
of-town people. 

The writer is always interest- 
ed in Bankers Trust Company 
handled by Allan 
advertising manager, 


windows, 
Herrick, 
but on this occasion he was in 
a hurry to meet an appointment 
and the institution’s windows 
would not have got so much 
as a glance, but for an object 
in the window which forced it- 
self on his attention as he hur- 
ried past. 

The object was a green mail 
DOX, 


standard size, such as 


grace frequent corners all over 


Denver. At a street corner, it 
would] not have been noticed. 
In a bank window, it fairly 


reached out and pulled passers- 


by up the display. While 
the writer was looking the win- 
dow over, literally dozens of 
passers-hy stopped to study it. 

It is not, however, on the 
cleverness of a real mail box 
iS an ‘ntion-getter that the 


writer wishes here alone to 
dwell. What he wishes to call 
attention to are the possibilities 
which this institution for one, 
and other wide-awake institu- 
tions, are realizing in the 
concrete visualizing of ideas. 

Most readers of this will re- 
call the primer of their child- 
hood, picturing objects in text. 
Instead of, “I saw an apple”, 
there would be, “I saw an”, and 
the picture of an apple. It 
made reading tremendously 
more interesting, and tremend- 
ously easier. 

It was realized by educators 


then, and it is realized even 
more now, that it is vastly 
easier for children—and for 


grown-ups, too—to think in 
terms of actual, concrete things, 





Magazine 


than in abstract things. As a 
youngster, you may remember, 
it was easier to substract two 
apples from five apples, than to 
substract two from five. And 
if the apples were actually ex- 
hibited, 2 group of five, and the 
teacher asked, “How many will 
there be if I take away two?” 
even the dullest one in the class 
was able to answer. 

In window display, the bank- 
ing institution at first glance 
appears to be at a disadvan- 
tage, compared with most win- 
dow advertisers. The merchant 
has his wares—concrete objects 
of a thousand and one kinds, 
readily before the passer in the 
street. The banking institution 
mainly sells service which is 
intangible. 

But, selling service through 
windows, the institution can use 
concrete things, adding to the 
attention-getting power the hu- 
man interest of a display, and 
at the same time expressing a 


(Continued on page 247) 
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i} is axiomatic to state 
that banks make greater 
profits from accounts with 
large balances than from 
active accounts with small 
balances. In fact there are 
many banks that would rath- 
er have a comparatively few 
large accounts than a great 
many small ones. Bearing 
this in mind it is interesting 
to note that a study of cur- 
rent bank advertising re- 
veals that most banks devote 
the greater part of their ef- 
fort to campaigns for new 
and necessarily small ac- 
counts. It is proper, we be- 
lieve, to raise the question 
whether advertising appro- 
priations might not be more 
profitably employed in build- 
ing present balances and 
cultivating present business. 
Would it not be more profit- 
able, assuming that it were 
possible, to double the bal- 
ance of every depositor in 
the bank rather than make 
the same deposit gain in new 
accounts ? 


& 


Ir must be admitted that 
there are difficulties to be en- 
countered in any campaign 
to induce depositors to in- 
It is 
a subject that must be han- 
dled with tact and delicacy 


crease their balances. 


in order not to injure sen- 
sibilities. | Depositors are 
likely to resent any insinua- 
tion that their account is 
not what it should be. The 
difficulty of the task, how- 
ever, should not discourage 
the resourceful advertising 
man from making the at- 
tempt once he is_ con- 
vinced that the attempt is 
worth while. Some way can 
be found to show the depos- 
itor that it is decidedly to 
his own advantage to carry 
a larger balance and thus 
provide himself with a 
larger reserve against con- 
tingencies of the future. He 
also can be appealed to by 
showing him how his credit 
standing in the 
world will be strengthened 
by the fact that he carries a 
comfortable balance at his 
bank. 


business 


& 


Or course it is obvious that 
no banking institution can 
neglect the promotion of new 
There must be a 
healthful inflow of new busi- 
ness in order to prevent 
stagnation but it is often the 
case that 
enthusiasm for 
counts the publicity manager 
through forcing methods 
puts on a lot of accounts at 
considerable expense that 
are gratifying in padding 
the deposit total but actually 


business. 


in his excessive 
new ac- 


are a burden rather than a 
profit. The same amount of 
energy and expense devoted 
to a cultivation of present 
business might have resulted 
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in considerable more profit 
to the bank. 


& 


THERE are two methods 
available of increasing the 
deposit balances of present 
customers, one direct and 
one indirect. The direct 
method would be to take up 
the subject with the depos- 
itor either by letter or by 
personal conversation and in 
a tactful way suggest the 
advantage of increasing the 
amount of his or her deposit. 
The indirect method would 
be to use advertising space 
to poinc out in a general way 
the wisdom of maintaining 
larger deposit balances. This 
could be done either in news- 
paper advertising or by the 
distribution of booklets and 
folders. This latter method 
has the advantage of being 
less personal and relieving 
the depositor of the feeling 
that he alone is being singled 
out for attention. 


& 


WE BELIEVE without ques- 
tion that a great many de- 
positors might be induced to 
increase their balances if 
they were convinced of any 
advantage to themselves in 
so doing, or even if their 
sense of justice and fair 
play were appealed to by 
stating the bank’s side of the 
case and showing how much 
more expensive it is to the 
bank to handle a small ac- 


count than a large one. 
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Visualizing the Idea in 
Window Advertising 
Continued from page $45) 
message in such terms that any- 
one can get it. Consider this 
Denver window which the 
writer alluded to earlier. 

The Bankers Trust windows 
are small windows. ‘They are 
perhaps, at a guess, not more 
than six feet wide, not more 
than three feet deep. On either 
side, raised on a small support, 
was a bright green metal mail 
box. In the center of the win- 
dow, back, was a poster with a 
mail carrier and his bag pic- 
tured, and the message, “Bank- 
ing By Mail. Simple; Easy; 
Convenient”. 

To the front of the window, 
on one side, was a card headed 
“Deposits By Mail”. 

“Deposits by mail are simple 
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and safe. Just enclose your de- 
posit in a letter stating your 
wishes. Endorse the check, 
Pay to the order of Bankers 
Trust Company. We _ will 
promptly acknowledge your 
letter.” 

The mail boxes, the pictured 
mail carrier, visualized the idea 
of using the mails. Visualizing 
the simplicity of making mail 
deposits, the bank displayed an 
actual letter making a deposit, 
the envelope, and an actual 
$100 check. 

On the opposite side, front, 


of the window was a card 
headed “Withdrawals”. 
“Withdrawals from your 


account are quite possible by 
mail. If you have a checking 
account, withdrawals are en- 
tered to your account when 
your check arrives at the bank. 
To withdraw from your savings 
account, simply mail us your 
bank book with a letter stating 
your requirements.” 

Visualizing withdrawals was 
an actual letter making a with- 
drawal, and a genuine bank 
book. 

Mr. Herrick when planning 
this window on banking by 
mail wanted to convey three 
ideas—the ease, simplicity and 
convenience of the method. He 
could have used words only to 
sell the idea, and the window 
would have graded about 10 per 
cent. the effectiveness of the 
window he did use which vis- 
The 
mail carrier, suggested the con- 
Actual letters, of 
only four or five lines at most 

by the way, Mr. Herrick used 


ualized. mail boxes, the 


venience. 


stationery permitting long 
looked like very simple 


and extremely easy things to 


lines 


write, a matter of a moment or 
two. 

And the _ whole 
rapidly, the same idea to peo- 
ple of many degrees of intellect 
Business man 


conveyed, 


and intelligence. 


or street worker, the display 
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N™ month get interest on interest. 


WELVE interest payments each 
year. 


EE month your account increases. 
EGULAR deposits are a sure road 
to prosperity. 
VERY pay-day bank your surplus 


earnings. 


— is built upon 
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Teaching the lesson of thrift by 
a clever arrangement of letters. 


got over to all because it 
visualized, pictured. 

In striving to arouse thrift 
instincts in people, much bank 
advertising literature talks of 
the rewards of thrift, such as 
security in old age and the 
good things of life that the 


thrifty person, accumulating 
money, eventually comes to 
have. ‘I'hese, properly, should 


constitute incentives to save. 

We have had much thrift lit- 
erature which is well done and 
thoroughly inspirational. How- 
ever, one of the most interesting 
attempts to sell thrift the 
writer has found was a window 
display recently used by a Den- 
ver investment house in behalf 
of its partial payment plan on 
bonds. The same idea would be 
equally applicable to a display, 
selling thrift, on behalf of a 
bank savings department. 

The advertising manager got 
together a collection of photo- 
graphs pertaining to that con- 
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dition of life which the thrifty 
person often attains to, and 
which certainly would be the 
hope and wish of anyone. There 
was the actual photograph of 
an attractive, comfortable resi- 
dence. There was a_photo- 
graph of an ocean liner plough- 
ing the sea. There was a pic- 
ture of a European resort. 
There was the photograph of a 
fireside, with a happy family 
group around it. 

The advertising manager got 
up a story around these, begin- 
ning, “It you want a .........”. 
In place of “attractive, com- 
fortable home” he dropped the 
words and _ substituted the 
actual photograph. When he 
came to the subject of a Euro- 
pean tour, he did not use 
“ocean voyage” but put in the 
photograph of the liner. Other 
photographs were used in the 
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It has been truly said: “ 
write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mouse 
trap than his neighbor, though he 
build his house in the woods, the 


world will make a beaten path to 


accounts is significant. 


is Success 


‘If a man can 


American Trust Co. 
Church near Fit 


That the American Banks today 
have over thirty-one thousand 


This large 


clientele is equivalent to serving 


over one person, on the average, in 


every family in the City of Nash- 


ville. 


Also, the American Banks handle 


over forty-five percent of the entire 


clearings of this city. 


With the proper humility, may we not 
feel that our sincere endeavor to render 
the greatest service to our friends in every 
walk of life is responsible for these achieve- 


me wae 


“American Service” serve you and 
be “An American Always” 
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The use of the circle in this lay out compels attention and 


is pleasing to the eye. 


same manner. The message oc- 
cupied a card perhaps eighteen 
by twenty-four inches, framed. 

Bank advertising displays 
which visualize ideas often have 
great attention-getting power. 
This display card did. It 
stopped people, caused them to 
gather at the window. The 
“puzzle” character of it inter- 
ested many to study it out. 
While they studied it out, the 
idea of the good things of life 
which reward the thrifty was 
put before them, not in words 
but in live, appealing photo- 
graphs. Between the power to 
arouse desire of the phrase, 
“fine home”, and the picture of 
a fine home, there is no com- 
parison. 

And while desire was strong 
in the reader’s breast, the ad- 
vertiser pointed out the par- 


ticular thrift plan which it of- 
fered as a means to the end 
of actual possession. 

A window dealing with the 
idea of family saving on be- 
half of a child, for an educa- 
tion, pictured a smiling, chubby 
baby face on the center display 
card. On an adjacent card, 4 
certain small sum of money for 
daily saving was shown, not by 
figures alone, but by figures 
plus the sum in bright pennies, 
attached to the card in rows. 
This amount saved" daily, the 
reader was told, would amount 
to a stated amount when the 
baby, grown to youth was read) 
for college. 

“Visualize the idea”, is a fur 
damental principle of effective 
bank display windows 
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Advertising Should Be Judged Not By Looks 
But By Results 


By Clarence T. Hubbard 


“You cannot tell a good ad- 
vertisement by looking at it”, 
says Frank Black, vice-presi- 
dent of the New England As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs. “An 
advertisement can only be 
judged by what it accomplishes. 
It is not so much in the Way 
you advertise as How”. 

. Many companies and mer- 
chants in the same kind of busi- 
ness advertise in absolute con- 
trast as to style or type and 
still all secure good response. 
Many of our larger advertisers 
and stores use entirely differ- 
ent types of appeal, yet the re- 
sults in each case are success- 
ful. The point is to get folks 
to recognize your type of adver- 
tising no matter what the style, 
and in its very appearance it 
will always suggest your name 
and business. As Mr. Black 
has said, “A man need not be 
tall or short or stout or slim to 
be successful. He becomes 
recognized according to his ap- 
pearance and is accepted as the 
same person each time”. The 
same way with advertising. It 
is not so much the type but the 
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, G00d typography in an old- 
‘shioned “card” type of adver- 
using by a New York bank. 


persistence and planning which 
will get folks to recognize your 
style. 

Persistence in salesmanship is 
recommended as a needed and 
successful virtue. It also ap- 
plies to advertising. Spasmodic 
insertions or “accommodation 
advertising” as represented in 
space given to dance programs 
and other charity get-ups has 
no real value, excepting perhaps 
under the head of reciprocal re- 
lations. This type of publicity 
is all right as a supplement to 
some regular and _ systematic 
plan, but ahead of this you 
should first determine the 
purposes of your advertising. 

Bank advertising is consider- 
ably exploited in the form of 
“asset and liability citations” 
and “poverty” reminders. Yet 
our leading bank men and 
specialists say that the ma- 
jority of people carry bank ac- 
counts as a good business 
proposition. Why not more ad- 
vertising along this theme? 
Savings banks have already 
somewhat abandoned the “pov- 
erly” idea and now build their 
appeals more upon the common 
sense value of thrift. 

Consider the following as an 
example of banking advertising 
along the lines mentioned: 

YOU MAY NOT NEED IT— 
Just the same you should have it. 
A Bank Account. 

Our big corporations seldom ever 
need the large surpluses’ they 
carry. But just the same they 

should have them. 
IT’S GOOD BUSINESS 


Many reasons make it so. You 
can never tell when the need 
will arise—frequently most unex- 
pectedly. In the bank your sur- 
plus supports itself and creates a 
distribution of money the country 
needs. It adds to your personal 
credit and strengthens your ac- 
tivities. You are a better person 
for having a savings account. 


Several banks have recently 
issued circulars of a “human- 
ized” tone that have had good 
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appeal. Through the introduc- 
tion of some human recollection 
or story the impressive fact of 
banking service can many times 
be put over. We all like sugar- 
coated pills. 

‘lhe “folder copy” of this 
type, which breaks the conven- 
tional with a friendly yet prac- 
tical appeal and which is of- 
fered for the use of all readers, 
follows: 

AS ONE OF THE PUBLIC 

As one of the public you have 
often observed the way all pen- 
cils are chained in the public li- 
braries and railroad stations. And 
how telephone books and other 
directories are likewise fastened. 

Just a protection against a 
weakness of human nature to 
forget. Having so much to do 
and so little time in which to do 
it must leave a certain aniount of 
forgetfulness in us which causes 
our public institutions to protect 
themselves against this innocent 
trait. 

If it is important enough for 
libraries to chain pencils, is it not 
quite essential that you in some 
way attach a protecting cord to 
your dollars? We mean your 
every day dollars—those that you 
use to pay the butcher, the grocer 
and the candy stick maker. 

There is a most elastic chain for 
this purpose and it is invincible 
in its service. A personally con- 
trolled checking account with the 
Center Trust Company. Not @ 
weak link exists. 





The teller or clerk who may haze four trans- 
action, the officer with whom you discuss 


conserves 
you the sort of attenuon suggestive of our appre 
ciation of your patronage. 


ie. 
THE NORTHERN 
—— 


« MORTHWEST CORWER LASALLE onf MONROG StaEETS © 











‘u.diality is the key-note of 
this Chicago advertisement. Most 
bank customers like to feel that 
their business is appreciated by 
their bank. 
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available at all 
times, but only to you. You can- 
not hang up your coat and have 
some one “take it’’—your chain of 
connection as a depositor prevents 
this. You cannot drop it out when 
you reach for your handkerchief- 

because we are watching it. You 
are less apt to lose it in thought- 
less spending as our chain of pro- 
tection again proves useful. 

As one of The Public it would 
pay you (actually, not just as an 
expression) to carry a checking 
account with the Center Trust 
Company, also one for your wife, 
or a joint account to be operated 
by you both. In fact it is a pretty 
good idea when every one in the 
family carries a checking account. 
We are equipped to render just 
such a service. 

You see—it is only because hun- 
dreds of folks have realized this 
that we are able to offer this 
service. In addition to being 
bankers and protectors we lay 
claim as Public Guardians of 
Human Nature. 


Your money is 


Advertising is a science of 


& 


persuasion. Its power to the 
banking profession is not a 
cure-all. It is a business ad- 
vantage. Advertising should not 
be expected to accomplish 
everything, but rightfully ap- 
plied it can accomplish what 
you definitely set it to do in a 
plain way. Decide first whether 
you want your advertising to 
produce prospects, inquiries, 
business, or whether you want 
it merely to popularize your 
name or pave the way for later 
transactions. Possibly you have 
some special or individual serv- 
ice that you desire recognized. 
Your success with advertising 
depends very much on what you 
desire it to accomplish and then 
how you go about to accom- 
plish it. 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Tue Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York now has 
available in pamphlet form the 
series of advertisements which 
have recently been appearing in 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Literary Digest, and other 
national advertising mediums. 
This is a very interesting series 
and worth study by all who are 
concerned in banking publicity. 


The key note of the series is the 
importance of the “home town 
banker”. The various services 
which the “home town banker” 
can render the people of his 
community are pointed out. 
“Home town” people are urged 
to consult him when they want 
advice and guidance on business 
and financial matters. At the 
end of each advertisement this 
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writer takes 
medicine. 


paragraph appears in_ italics: 
“Not the least of his services 
is his ability to execute your 
banking business in New York”. 
Aside from this paragraph and 
the signature of the bank, no 


reference is 
Farmers’ 


pany. 


Tue BicEtow 
York has 


New 


made to the 
Loan and Trust Com- 


State Bank of 
issued an at- 


tractive folder entitled “When 
You Know Us and We Know 


You” 


The opening paragraph 





Serving Buffalo faithfully 


for 72 years 


Iw August, 1850, when the 
Marine Bank opened, the 
population of the entre 
city of Buffalo —42,261— 
was less than the number of its 
present day depositors — 64.871 
On our record we mvite 


your account 


You will be welcome at any of the 
nineteen offices of the 


MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


oe ot Sep 517 08 8 ae 











Is there team-work 
between you and your bank? 
O you take advantage of all that « 


TRUST COMPANY 


apt and Seoplan. $17 000.000 


be replaced ’ 


needless care and worry 


MARINE 








Will They be Safe while 
You are Vacationing — 


our wiversare and other household valu 
ables. those curse and gafts that never car 


The vacant house you kave w an wvtaoon 
to the burglar. A fire in your sbeence will 
esrroy without vou to save and safeguard 
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This Ruffalo trust company is a 


consistent 


advertiser using a uniform 


style of 


typography and layout 
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reads: “When you come into 
this bank, whether you are a 
depositor or a depositor-to-be, 
we want you to know that you 
ze on ‘friendly ground’ ”. 
Friendly overtures of this kind 
wre effective when they are 
racked by the policy of the en- 
tire staff of the bank. That 
this policy prevails at the 
Bigelow State Bank is apparent 
to anyone who has visited this 
extremely courteous and friend- 
ly institution. 


fue Wurrney Central Bank of 
New Orleans used the folowing 
ippeal to wage earners in a 
recent advertisement: 

THE WAGE EARNER 
Who makes this bank HIS 
BANK, receives the same cour- 
teous attention, and careful ad- 
ice on his problems as they come 
ip, as we accord any other de- 
positor, large or small. 
It is the little things that count, 
ind we welcome the small account 
ff the Wage Earner. 
Our Savings Department pays 

per cent. interest, and you 
an rest assured that your money 
s safe. 
A dollar will start a savings ac- 
ount. Why wait until you have 
more? Many Wage Earners de- 
posit with us weekly. Why not 
you? 
[Tne Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York, has start- 
ed the publication of a series of 
little volumes to be known as 
the Manhattan Library. These 
books will deal with separate 
subjects of popular interest and 
ire planned to meet the public 
desire for greater knowledge of 
fundamental economic factors. 
The first volume is entitled 
“The Greatest Family in the 
World” and describes the insti- 
tution of life insurance. Small 
iS it is, this little book is the 
condensed result of a long 
period of research and compila- 
Hon, including consultation with 
some of the world’s foremost 
uthorities in this field. Subse- 
quent volumes will deal in suc- 
féssion with other great Ameri- 
an business groups 


lure H N1A Securities Com- 
pany, I) of New Orleans has 








Who's Who in 
Bank Advertising 








COLLINS MASON 
Publicity director International Acceptance Bank, Inc., New York 


tified with the publicity work of the capital issues 

committee of the Federal Reserve Board when that 
committee was organized during the war emergency. 
Inasmuch as only through public support could the work of 
that committee receive the proper coéperation throughout 
the country, the publicity had to be carefully directed. 

Mr. Mason has directed the publicity of the International 
Acceptance Bank, Inc., since its organization slightly more 
than two years ago. 

As its name implies, the field of the International Accept- 
ance Bank, Inc., is international in scope and the institution 
has rapidly gained prominence in all countries of the world 
since its inception in 1921. Their advertising, therefore, 
must be carried on throughout the world. Furtherniore, 
acceptance banking is a comparatively young practice in the 
United States, and the problem of properly presenting it to 
those concerned in foreign trade is a large one. 


A S secretary to Paul M. Warburg, Mr. Mason was iden- 
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annual income of $1,140. : 
First step: 


Third step: 


Invest $762 Yearly for Income 
of $1,140 


An average annual cash investment of $762 continued for 15 years will 
create a wealth in 6% Straus Bonds which will return you thereafter an 


Invest $1,000 in a 6% Straus Bond; 


Second step: Add to interest semi-annually $300 plus the odd amount 
necessary to bring the total up to even hundreds. 


Invest interest and cash addition in 6% Straus Bonds. 


Semi-Annual Investment 





© 1923—-S. W. S. & Co. tne 





——— “Chart of Hidden Treasure,” presents a series of tables to 

various financial circumstances. Each one offers a liberal reward to 
reese wae = an peer preowned 
per cent bonds. When such quick and big results are certain, what vir- 
tue is left in takingchances? Ask for 


BOOKLET A-949 


S.W., STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES 


STRAUS BUILDING—565 Fifth Avenue—at 46th Street 
Telephone— Vanderbilt 8500 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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xood example 
figures what can be 


issued a booklet entitled “The 
New South” which records in a 
very graphic manner the prog- 
ress made by the Southern 
states during the past half cen- 
tury. ‘The various industries of 
the South are described and 
reasons given why local capital 
should take advantage of the 
opportunities for sound invest- 
ment in the South. 


Tue Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York has re- 
printed for distribution an ar- 
ticle entitled “Your Estate” by 
James H. Collins which ap- 
‘peared in The Saturday Even- 


of concrete advertising showing in exac 
accomplished by systematic saving. 


ing Post. Like most articles 
in the Post “Your Estate” is 
written in a human and popular 
style and makes much easier 
and more interesting reading 
than most of the trust literature 
that is being distributed by the 
banks. 


Tue Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York, in a 
series of advertisements, is 
featuring the various states of 
the Union. A recent one on 
Missouri reads: 

From those early days when 
Missouri! was the outfitting station 


for the westward moving cara- 
vans, the state was destined to 


great commercial importance, Her 
industries nad an annual output 
of $1,500,000,000 at the last cen- 
sus—slaughtering, meat pac king, 
flour and grist mill products lead- 
ing. Missouri-mined lead and 
zinc are used the world over and 
she also produces much coal. Her 
annual crop is valued at well over 
a half-billion dollars. 

The services of the Bank of the 

Manhattan Company to Missouri's 
industry and commerce is made 
doubly valuable through being ad- 
ministered by officers with first 
hand knowledge of her conditions 
and needs. 
THe Mrinnesora Loan and 
Trust Company of Minneapolis 
has issued a Home Planning 
Book containing plans and 
specifications of modern homes 
and an outline of the various 
ways in which this institution 
can help in the financing of 
homes. This book should be of 
considerable value and interest 
to home builders and is excel- 
lent publicity for a_ bank 
specializing in this type of busi- 
ness. 


A very attractive folder has 
been issued by the United 
States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York entitled 
“Capitalizing Your Life Insur- 
ance”. This booklet describes 
how to create an insurance trust 
and shows its advantages. 


“Trape Trenps”’, the monthly 
trade letter of the Franklin 
National Bank of Philadelphia, 
is particularly helpful to the 
busy reader because it sum- 
marizes at a glance the essen- 
tial facts about important fac- 
tors entering into the business 
situation. 


& 


F. W. WOODY ADVANCES 


F. W. Woody, who has been 
in charge of promotion and new 


accounts of the Citizens’ Trust 
Company, Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
that company, succeeding Har- 
old E. Choate. Mr. Choate re- 
signed to join the Harrison 
Real Estate Corporation of 
that city. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


Albany, N. Y., City Svgs. Bank, F. H. Williams, 
treas. 

Asbury Park, N. J., Asbury Park Tr. Co., J. B. 
Fogal, asst. secy.-treas. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat'l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 

Berkeley, Cal., Berkeley Com’'l & Svgs. Bk., G. 
L. Pape, Vv. P. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’l Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Boston, Mass., Nat’l Shawmut Bank, A. L. 
Winship, V. P. 

Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mer. 

Boston, Mass., State Sot. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to pres. 

Brenham, Tex., Ist Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 
cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
A. E. Leighton, adv. mgr. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., H. G. Hoffman, 
treas. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marine err. Co., J. A. Edwards, 
adv. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, C. R. F. Wichen- 
den, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co., L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 

ae | Rapids, Iowa, Cedar peas Svgs. Bank, 
Cc. E. Auracher, adv. mg 

Chambersburg, Pa., Ghasubossbucg Tr. Coe, ¥. 
A. Zimmerman, V. P. 

Charleston, W. Va., Kanawha Valley Bank, H. 
Picklesimer, mgr. new business dept 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. & Bkg. Co., 
E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Svgs. Bank, 
. V. Holdam, asst. tr. off. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, E. C. 
Burton, V. P. 

Chicago, Ill, Bauder-Baker, 738 S. Michigan 
Ave., R. E. Bauder, pres. 

Chicago, Ill, Critchfield & Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mgr. 

Chicago, Ill, Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, H. J. 
Bilansky, mgr. bus. ex. dept. 

Chicago, Ill., Chicago Morris Plan Bank, 8S. B. 
Clark, mgr. serv. dept. 

Chicago, IIL, Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuchling, V. P. 

Chicago, Ill., State Bank of Chicago, E. L. Jarl, 
asst. cash. 

Chicago, IIL, Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 
pub. mgr. 

Gareorite, Tenn., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 
Vv 


Cleveiand, Ohio, Central Nat'l Bank, R. J. 
Izant, adv. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland Tr. Co., I. I. Sperling, 
pub. mgr. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nah, asst. secy. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. mgr. 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat’l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
pres, 

Corsicana, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
sst. cash. 

Dan on, Conn., Danielson Tr. Co., C. H. 
Starkweather, treas. 

Dayton, O., City Nat’l Bank, L. C. Tingley, 


gr. 
Nat’l Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. pub. 
Denver, Colo., Denver Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
st. cash. 
Des Moines, Ia., Central State Bank, H. G. 
Metcalf, mgr. bus. ext. dept. 
Detroit. Mich., First National Bank, F. J. Camp- 
bell, adv. mgr. 


none Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimm, 
gr. bus. "ext. dept. 
East. Moline, Il., Manufacturers State Bank, 


y. F. Shearman, cash. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., ist & Citizens Nat’! 
Bank, M. H. Jones, c ash. 

Elmira, N. Y., 2nd Nat'l Bank, Helen E. Mal- 
lory, adv. mgr. 

Evansville, Ind., Nat'l ad Bank, Josephine C. 
MacCorkle, ‘pub. mg 

Evansville, Ind., ny State Nat'l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. c: 

Flint, Mich., Gitisens. omnes & Svgs. Bank, H. E. 
Potter, ‘asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. Smith, 
mgr. special serv. dept. 

Flint, Mich., Genesee Co. Svgs. Bank, W. Power, 
mgr. new bus. dept. 

ones. Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., P. O. Ahlin, 


Greenville, S. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. ’P. 

Haverhill, Mass., Ist Nat'l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 1st Nat'l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P 

Jacksonville, ag Atlantic Nat’l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla, Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell, adv. dept. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 
Lanier, secy. & treas. 

Joliet, Ill, Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 

Kankakee, Ill, City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Tr. Co. F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. P. 

Lima, Peru, S. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 
del Peru. 

Lincoln, Neb., The First Nat’l Bank, C. F. 
Snyder, Jr., pub. and new bus. mgr. 

Long Beach, Cal., Long Beach Nat’l Bank, P. 
L. Hudson, asst. cash. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific-Southwest Tr. & Svgs. 

ce BR. M. MacLennan, “adv. mgr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Union Bank & Th Co., A. L. 
Lathrop, tr. off. 

Los Gatos, Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Apartado 
1023, E. C. Hirt 

Madison, Ss. D., ae Co. Nat’l Bank, M. F. 
Berther, V. P. 

Manila, P. L, Banco de Las Islas Filipinas, W. 
T. Nolting, pres. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
. P. Hammond, mgr. bus. serv. dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, T. H. Wallace, treas. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Midland Nat’l Bank, L. L. 
D. Stark, asst. tr. off. 

ee Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
w. Brockman, pub. mgr. 

ed. *.., Minn., Northwestern Nat'l Bank, 
F. Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Missoula, Mont., Western Montana Nat’l Bank, 
J. Bennett. 

Monterrey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano & Sons, Apartado No. 6. 
Montreal, Que., Banque d’Hochelaga, 112 St. 

James St., Léon Lorrain, dir. pub. 
Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 
New Orleans, La., Canal-Com’! Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, H. B. Caple=, secy. to pres. 
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New Orleans, La., Whitney-Central Nat'l Bank, 
M. L. Bouden, pub. mgr. 

Newport News, Va., lst Nat’l Bank, D. L. Down- 

ing, asst. cash 

Y. C., Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 71 Broadway. 

¥. Cc, American Express Co.’ 65 Broadway, 

8. D. Malcolm, gen. mgr. a 

Y. C., American Union Saux, ‘R. Stein, asst. 

cash. 

Y. C., Bank of America, Withers Woolford. 

Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 

£ C., Battery Park Nat’l 

Gafford, asst. V. P. 

Y. C., Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 

Gatling, we 

Y. C., Coal Bank, H. G. 


22% % 2% 


Bank, E. E,. 


22 


& Iron Nat'l 


Stenerson, asst. to pres. 
N. Y¥. C., Equitable Tr. Co., 


mgr. 
Y. C., The ee a Loan & Tr. Co., I. H. 


A. DeBebian, adv. 


Meehan, asst. 

Y. C., Hamilton Nat’l Bank, 130 W. 42nd 
St., B. S. Van Leer, asst. cas! 

Y. C., Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, F. W. 
Gehie, Vv. PB. 

re a New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth, pub. 


y. c. North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Bkirch, 
secy 
Y. C., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
he 3 mer. 
. ©, Union Bank of Canada, A. G. Sclater. 
yas mer. 
Norfolk, Va., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 
new bus. mgr. 
Northampton, Mass., Hampshire Co. Trust Co., 
G. S. Willis, pres. 
Norwich, Conn., Chelsea Svgs. Bank, J. D. Coit, 
asst. treas. 
Oak Park, Ill, Oak Park Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
L. A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept 
Mex., J. C. Gutierrez, Apartado 


Be EE lhe 


Orizaba, Ver., 
146. 


Osaka, Japan, Japan Trust Bank, Ltd., H. 
Araki, for. div. 
Owego, N. Y., Owego Nat’l Bank, H. L. Under- 


hill. 

Paterson, N. J., 2nd Nat'l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., ne Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mg 

Phila., Pa., _ 8t. eNat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach, 
adv. mg 

Phila., ig Overbresk Bank, R. H. Thompson, 


Vv. P. 

Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’! serv. dept. 
Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. &. 

Deily, asst. cash. 

Pine Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett, mgr. svgs. & pub. dept. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., Merch. & Planters” Bank, 

W. Etter, asst. cash 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Mellon Nat'l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mgr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Pa. Tr. Co., pub. mgr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, i22 Dithridge St. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Quincy, Mass., Granite Trust Co., D. King, V. P. 

Raleigh, N. C., arene Nat'l Bank, R. A 
Brown, asst. cas 

Raleigh, N. C., Gouri Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 
breth, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Richmond, Va., Planters Nat'l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., asst. cash. 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott. V. P. 

Ripon, Wis., 1st Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pub. mer. 

San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley, 
Vv. P. 


San Antonio, Tex., City Nat'l Bank, H. M. Hart, 
Vv P 

San Francisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bidg., L. 

G. Peede. 


San - tao Cal., 
. P. Anderson, 


Anglo-California Tr. Co., 
mgr. bus. dev. dept. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
> +" cash. 
Santa Rosa, Cal., American Nat’ 
o Morrow, V. P. & cash. ee ee Se 
cranton, Pa., 3rd Nat’l Bank, Th 
mgr. new bus. dept. okay Hoppa, 
Shanghai, China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp, 


sheibyaine ti, ist Nat'l B 

’ “9 at’ ank, 

Sioux Fall, sD Sioux Falls Nat’! he ae 

emi, N. Y., Bank of Smithtown, 
J. A. Overton, cash. 

ee | Bend, Ind., Indiana Tr. Co., J. C. Stover, 


Union Tr. Co., M. } -w. 


Spokane, Wash., Old Nat’l Bank- 
on = F. Brunkow, pub. mgr. en 
. Josep 0., Ist Nat’l i 
: pub. tom ank, L. J. Morgan, 
t. Louis, Se. Liberty Centr 
- ee pub. mg 4 om me oh 
- Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. 
no gg Beng Co., 8. P. Judd, 
St. Louis, -. Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, asst. to pres. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Svenska Handelsbanken, 
P. G. Norberg, pub. mgr. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., Stroudsburg Nat’l Bank, C. B. 
Keller, Jr., cash. 
Sydney, Australia, Gov't Svgs. Bank of N. 8. W. 
and Rural Bank, A. W. Turner, secy. 
Tampa, Fla., Citizens-Amer. Bank & Tr. Co., L. 
A. Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’l Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, asst. secy-treas. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
A. St. L. Trigge, secy. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada, 8 King St. West. 

Trenton, N. J., - er oan Bank, C. K 
Withers, tr. off. & p 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Neel Bank, 8. F. Cla- 
baugh, V. P. & cash. 

Svgs. Bi, H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 


Utica, N. Y., 
Merchants Bank, A. F. Winn, 


Valdosta, Ga, 
Jr., 
Warren, | Ag “Warren Nat'l Bk., R. W. Mackay, 
cas 
Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washtagten, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., W. 8. 
Lyons, asst. secy. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
E. H. Thompson, pub. mgr. 

Watertown, N. Y., yudieseen” Co., Nat’l Bank, 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 
Wausau, Wis., Marathan Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 
ger, cash. 
Waynesboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mer. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat’l Bank, M. L. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

West a _ & Mechanics Tr. Co., 

. Hall, V. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Nat’! Bank, 
W. J. Ruff, cash. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat’l Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. pub. dept. 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
Cc. B. Taylor, pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada. 
J . Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 

Youngstown, lst Nat’l Bank & Dollar 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., J. N. Higley, pub. mer. 

Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
strasse. 

Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-megr. 


@ 
New Names 
Nat’l Bank, B. W. 


Luzerne Co. 


N. Y. C., Gotham Griffin, 
pub. mer. 
Schenectady, N. Y., Schenectady Svgs. Bk., 
R. Waldron, director serv. dept. 
N. Y. C., Mfg. Tr. Co., D. Lipsky. 
N. Y. C., Western Union Tele. Co., 
Hamilton, adv. mgr. 
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We offer complete facilities for 
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eAN ANNOUNCEMENT T 


to Bankers amd Business Men : 
with 
cour 
fron 
NaTIonAL Bank or New York to t 
has been merged into The Equita- the 


. _ lieve 
ble Trust Company of New York. notte 
The consolidation was completed June 29. the 
Bod lic 
As a result of the merger, The Equitable now el 
has a capital of $23,000,000, and surplus and mes 


undivided profits of more than $9,500,000. ws 
0a 


Deposits are in excess of $300,000,000. Total the 


resources are over $375,000,000. mer 


The offices of the Importers and Traders National so 
Bank, at 247 Broadway, are now known and oper- alsc 
ated as The Importers and Traders Office of The ing 
Equitable. Its customers will continue to transact prs 
their commercial banking business with the same ro 
officers and employees, but they will have the further of 
advantages of the banking, foreign exchange, trust, aw 
investment and safe deposit services of The Equitable. oth 
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Banking Evolution in Chile 
By G. Butler Sherwell 


HE prosperity of Chile depends 

to the greatest extent on its nitrate 

and copper industries. The ease 
with which the government of that 
country has been able to collect revenues 
from nitrate and copper exports has led 
to the policy of making them pay for 
the national expenses of Chile and re- 
lieve its people of the burden of heavy 
taxation. It has also led to undertaking 
the financing of large projects for pub- 
lic works, which in other countries 
would have to be met largely from do- 
mestic taxes. Revenue thus collected 
and the proceeds of the majority of 
loans placed abroad have been used by 
the Chilean Government in the develop- 
ment of the railroads of the country 
which are, to a large extent, government 
owned. Most of the nitrate deposits are 
also owned by the country, and the leas- 
ing of nitrate fields to developing enter- 
prises as well as the payment of royal- 
ties to the Government through export 
duties constitutes a substantial source 
of revenue for the country. Export 
duties on nitrate and import duties on 
other products constituted in 1918 about 
80 per cent. of the total Government 
revenue, which amounted to about 245,- 
000,000 pesos. Of this sum, about three- 
fourths were paid by foreign nitrate 
consumers. 


Since not only the prosperity of 
Chile, but also the financial machinery 
of the Government depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon the condition of 
the nitrate and copper industries of the 
country, it is only natural that economic 


crises, characterized by widespread 
privation and misery, have occurred 
from time to time since the establish- 
ment of Chile as an independent coun- 
try. In certain periods, disturbances of 
economic order have occurred due to 
other causes, such as wars and earth- 
quakes, but the most severe crises have 
found their origin in the economic 
structure of the country. The first 


crisis of this sort occurred in Chile 
after a period of great prosperity be- 
tween the years 1848 and 1856. Silver 
deposits of importance were discovered 
in the Atacama region, which brought 
about an era of widespread activity not 
only in that section of the country, but 
also in the interior. This period coin- 
cided with the gold discoveries of Cal- 
ifornia, and Chilean agriculture found 
a magnificent market for its products in 
that relatively new section of the United 
States. This situation was temporary, 
however. The markets of California 
and Australia were soon lost, with the 
result that the agricultural industry 
reached a state of stagnation, and the 
silver mines proved to be of short pro- 
ductive duration. 

The same disturbing characteristics 
have been manifested at other times. On 
one occasion the farmers of Chile were 
imposed upon by the merchants of 
Lima, when Chile’s commerce was sub- 
ordinated to that city, which naturally 
created a difficult position for that 
branch of national prosperity. At other 
times it was the ill effects resulting from 
paralyzation of business. Over-trading 
with Spain was to account for the dif- 
ficult times prevailing in 1878. In gen- 
eral, the economic crises of Chile are 
preceded by periods of great prosperity 
and unrestrained speculation. These 
crises are characterized by a restriction 
of credit, increased rates of interest, and 
fall in exchange, carrying with it busi- 
ness failures, stagnation in industrial 
and commercial activities and deadening 
of the spirit of enterprise. 


HISTORY OF THE LAST CRISIS 


The history of the last crisis which 
has affected the economic system of 
Chile is much like the others. During 
1919, the previously established Asso- 
ciation of Nitrate Producers changed 
its activities from a mere advertising 
and propaganda agency to a producing 
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and selling trust. There is no law at 
present in force in Chile which would 
provide for measures against what is 
known in the United States as a com- 
bination in restraint of trade. Ninety- 
five per cent. of the nitrate produced 
in Chile is controlled by an officially 


recognized trust. This trust produces 


and sells the product, fixes the produc- 
tion quota of each plant, establishes the 
prices and makes arrangements for all 


sales. Not only nitrate of soda, but 
other products such as iodine, ex- 
plosives and lumber are also controlled 
by similar trusts. Iodine is controlled 
by the corporation called the “Com- 
binacibn de Yodo”, which acts much 
like the nitrate trust in assigning pro- 
duction quotas and effecting sales only 
through its agents in London and New 
York. Dealers of pine lumber are or- 
ganized in a similar way, and owners of 
vessels in Chile operate under uniform 
tariffs approved by the government. 
Importers of explosives have an organ- 
ization which fixes prices at every port, 
and consumers are obliged to conform 
with the dispositions of such an or- 
ganization. 

During 1920, the nitrate association, 
taking advantage of the excessive war 
demand for this commodity, raised prices 
to a figure never reached before, and 
made large contract sales to a syndicate 
of nitrate speculators in London, known 
as the London Nitrate Pool, under the 
agreement that no sales would be made 
at a lower price for a certain deter- 
mined period. It was soon apparent 
that consumers would not or could not 
buy the product at the prices demanded 
by the Pool. This coincided with the 
decreased demand for nitrate after the 
close of the war, but neither the Asso- 
ciation nor the Pool were willing to sub- 
mit to the loss which a cutting of prices 
would involve. To make matters worse, 
the plants had continued to produce 
nitrate at full capacity and a surplus 
of some 2,000,000 tons of nitrate had 
piled up in the oficinas in Chile, while 
an additional 1,000,000 tons were held 
in Europe, for which no buyers could be 
found. With a view to alleviating the 
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situation, the Nitrate Association en- 
tered into an arrangement with the 
Pool on October 11, 1921 reducing the 
selling prices. As a result of this situa- 
tion, four-fifths of the nitrate plants 
closed down and a very considerable 
number of Chilean workers were thrown 
out of employment. Thousands of la- 
borers were sent to the interior of Chile, 
while many thousands remained in the 
fields and were fed and housed by the 
government in public houses known as 
alberques. The effects of such a situa- 
tion were clearly reflected in the com- 
mercial position of the country, more 
strikingly so in the mining regions. Ex- 
change fell from an average of 33 cents 
to the peso at the middle of 1918 to an 
average of 10 cents at the end of 1921. 
Only a slight betterment has been regis- 
tered since. At the present time the 
average quotation is 12 cents to the 
peso. The merchants of Chile, when 
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called upon to pay their foreign cred- 
itors, were obliged to secure postpone- 
ment or else go into bankruptcy. 
Observation of the policies followed 
by the trusts operating in Chile reveals 
that the tendency of these combinations 
is to keep prices at a level as high as 
possible, even when conditions in gen- 


capitalist to invest his money in a coun- 
try with a feeble and uncertain mon- 
etary system, no matter how high a 
profit he may expect to obtain, when he 
is always confronted with the risk of 
having his profits sharply reduced by a 
fall in exchange. The uncertainty pre- 
vailing is the most powerful reason 
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Fluctuation of Chilean peso since 1878 


eral would indicate an opposite course 
of procedure. They are instrumental, 
therefore, in postponing commercial 
crises, but when these can no longer be 
avoided, the consequences are felt much 
more severely. 


THE MONETARY PROBLEM 


Besides the already mentioned ele- 
ments of government economic policies 
which affect the Republic of Chile, the 
monetary problem is of paramount im- 
portance. Banking in that country is 
intimately connected with it, since the 
monetary régime of Chile is one of 
fluctuating paper currency, which does 
not offer the necessary and proper 
guarantees for the investment of capital, 
principally foreign. Undoubtedly, there 
cannot be any attraction for a foreign 


which accounts for the lack of foreign 
loan money in Chile. The chart on 
fluctuations of Chilean exchange will 
give a clear idea of the fluctuation of 
the Chilean peso since 1878. 

Until the system of paper currency 
subject to violent and constant fluctua- 
tions is thoroughly reformed and placed 
on a solid basis, there will be poor pros- 
pects for foreign capital to enter Chile 
in the way of domestic loans or invest- 
ment securities. It can hardly be af- 
firmed that the foreign banks now es- 
tablished in Chile have introduced for- 
eign capital for investment there. Their 
capital is rather small and the loaning 
and discount operations in which they 
engage are originated by using the de- 
posits secured by them in domestic cur- 
rency. Their profits are derived from 
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the difference in interest rates paid for 
deposits and collected from loans. The 
coming of foreign institutions to Chile 
has benefited the banking system of the 
country as a whole since, due to efficient 
management, they have extended the 
benefit of good banking service, and ex- 
ercised some influence on the native in- 
stitutions. Foreign institutions have also 
been instrumental in developing interna- 
tional commerce. But, on the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that prior to the es- 
tablishment of foreign banks, the profits 
made by the national institutions in 
their loaning operations stayed in the 
country and were distributed among 
residents of the country, whereas, in the 
case of foreign banks, the profits so 
obtained go abroad in the form of divi- 
dends. It may be declared that the 
safest way to protect capital invested in 
Chile from the dangers of exchange 
fluctuations is through the establish- 
ment of permanent industrial concerns, 
such as mining, cattle raising and agri- 
cultural. 

Foreign capital so invested in Chile 
will mean a tangible benefit to the coun- 
try, which has not produced capital of 
its own sufficient to meet the demands 
imposed upon it by a continual develop- 
ment. Sight must not be lost of the 
fact, however, that the actual operations 
of foreign concerns in Chile have been 
at times disturbing elements in the 
natural course of Chilean exchanges. 
Their profits diminish as exchange rises, 
since their product is sold in terms of 
foreign currencies, while about one-half 
of the cost of production is paid in Chile 
with paper currency. In point of fact, 
under the present circumstances, it is 
calculated that the nitrate industry is 
fairly profitable with exchange running 
from seven to nine pesos to the dollar, 
whereas a rate of five to six pesos to the 
dollar would give serious concern to a 
large number of producers. 

Inconvertible paper has been Chile’s 
currency since 1878. The monetary 
unit is the peso of 0.5991 gram of gold, 
0.916 2/3 fine, or 0.54918 gram of pure 
gold. Its par value is 36.5 cents, or 18 
pence in English currency. The Chilean 
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peso is generally quoted in the latter 
currency. 

The conditions existing in Chile by 
reason of inconvertible currency can 
hardly be harmonized with the ideas 
prevailing among the statesmen of that 
country during the first periods after 
its establishment as an independent na- 
tion. 

It is undoubtedly due to the feelings 
of opposition to paper currency prevail- 
ing at that time that the first bank of 
issue in Chile, called the Banco de Chile 
de Arcos y Cia, established in 1848, did 
not last over one year, since the priv- 
ilege of note issue was revoked soon 
after its establishment. During the fol- 
lowing ten years, however, a change in 
sentiment was noticed. 

The Banco de Chile was incorporated 
in Santiago on September 5, 1859. Be- 
sides other privileges, this bank enjoyed 
that of note issue, payable to bearer at 
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Resources— 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank $41,466,419.40 
Exchanges for Clearing House and due from 
other Banks... 60,41 3,308.66 
Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible 
for re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank . 111,488,936.69 
United States Obligations . . . «4 20,735,007.59 $234,103,672.34 
Other Loans and Discounts 
Demand Loans. . . . ; . . 20,675,021.81 
Due within 30 days : . 24,069,386.74 
Due 30 to godays ... . 38,056, 166.00 
Due goto 180days . .... . .  25,454,189.18 
Due after 180 days. cigs ee om, 2,022,169.49  110,176,933.13 
Short Term Securities. . . .....542.4..6 6 6 13,768,219.22 


Other Investments . : oss 2,534,585-70 
New York City Mortgages : ; an 4,638,705.39 
Bank Buildings 4983,810.66 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances by this Company and its 

Correspondents outstanding {anticipated $1,978,318.49]  . 18,636,092.11 


. a $388,842,018.55 
Liabilities — pa bene nae) 


Capital Stock. er . $17,§00,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 10,675,027.40 $28,175,027.40 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1923. bi hes 525,000.00 
Discount Collected but not Earned ' me oe 1,286,362.35 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest and Expenses : 810,616.74 
Foreign Bills of Exchange sold with Endorsement of this Company 1,135,118.54 

Acceptances by this Company and by its Correspondents for its 

Account outstanding [including Acceptances to Create Dollar 
Exchange}... Pee AY ee ee eee sai 20,614,4.10.60 
Official Checks . ; - ’ : : . ' z : 16,406,521.64 
Deposits . » 4 2 . - P R - : , ; . : ; mr i Ee 
b . $388, 842,018. $s 
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sight. This proves the assertion that at 
that time public opinion had shown 
signs favorable to giving the banks the 
right of issue. In the same year, the 
government submitted to congress a bill 
providing for the creation of banks of 
issue. The law was promulgated on 
July 23, 1860. 


HISTORY OF THE CURRENCY 


The history of the currency of Chile 
may be summarized as follows. The 
Banco de Chile, an institution of pri- 
vate character, was incorporated into 
the Banco Nacional de Chile, which was 
established in 1865, with a capital of 
7,000,000 pesos, composed of 7000 
shares of 1000 pesos. The capital of 
both institutions combined amounted to 
9,000,000 pesos. The war with Spain 


broke out in the same year that the 
Banco Nacional was established, and 
the law of September 24, 1865, accord- 
ed the bank the right to issue notes up 
to 50 per cent. of its subscribed capital, 


provided that the necessary steps for 
the proper security of the notes so is- 
sued were taken by the bank. 

At the close of the same year, a new 
law was passed, providing for incon- 
vertibility of bank notes until six months 
after the ending of the Spanish war, or 
June 30, 1867 at the latest. The gov- 
ernment, at the same time, demanded 
from the banks a loan, without interest, 
of one-third of the amount of its note 
issues, making the notes acceptable for 
the payment of government taxes and 
duties. The inconvertibility of bank 
notes, however, was only maintained 
until August 31, 1866. A short period 
of prosperity and expansion of credit 
was inaugurated in the following year, 
due to the discovery of mineral deposits 
in the Province of Antofagasta, then 
under the rule of Bolivia. Chilean pro- 
moters and capitalists took charge of 
the exploitation of the mines. -The 
period comprised between the years 
1867 and 1873 was marked by a mining 
fever, carrying with it speculation in a 
high degree and a general abuse of 
credit. 
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The result was that in 1878 a general 
crisis was unavoidable. The govern- 
ment, therefore, authorized the banks 
to issue notes receivable by the govern- 
ment in an amount not to exceed 12,- 
000,000 pesos. The concessions granted 
in virtue of such an agreement were to 
expire on August 7, 1888. The general 
situation became a great deal worse and 
on July 22, 1878, the senate enacted 
a decree rendering all issues inconver- 
tible for one year. This period, how- 
ever, was later extended for nine months 
and May 31, 1880 was fixed as the 
limit for the period of inconvertibility 
of paper currency. According to a 
statement of conditions of banks as of 
1878, the amount of 8,349,068 pesos 
was given as the bank notes convertible 
on demand against which the banks held 
only 3,449,121 pesos in bullion. 

The general situation offered no hopes 
of improvement. At the close of 1878 
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it was almost certain that a war with 
Bolivia was inevitable. The landing of 
Chilean troops at Antofagasta on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1879 was equivalent to a 
declaration of war. The Chilean Con- 
gress two months later passed a law 
providing for the issue, either directly 
or through the banks, of 6,000,000 pesos 
in legal tender notes with which to meet 
the war expenditures. The banks did 
not approve of taking care of such an 
issue and the government undertook the 
transaction. The notes were, therefore, 
called fiscal notes. The exchange rate 
fell to 38d. immediately after the decla- 
ration of war, and the first issue of 
fiscal notes was instrumental in bringing 
the rate down to 32d. A new law pro- 
viding for an additional issue of 6,000,- 
000 pesos was authorized on August 26, 
1879. This was reflected in the ex- 
change rate, which fell to 24d. the fol- 
lowing month. 

Two additional government paper is- 
sues followed. The first, for 4,000,000 
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pesos, was authorized on January 4, 
1880, and the second, for 12,000,000 
pesos, on August 19. At the close of 
1882, exchange was quoted at 36d., 
although the note circulation had 
reached the amount of 31,009,200 pesos. 
This was due to the fact that the rich 
nitrate territory was under Chile’s con- 
trol. The parity of exchange with the 
price of silver in London did not last 
long. In 1884 the rate of exchange 
started a rapid descent, and at the be- 
ginning of 1887 the peso was quoted 
at 23d. 

The government enacted a law on 
November 26, 1892, directed to the 
solution of the problem of paper money 
régime. This law was followed by 
that of March 31, 1893, and another 
one promulgated on February 11, 1895. 
According to the stipulations of this 
law, the conversion of paper currency 
was to begin on June 1, 1895 and the 
conversion rate was lowered to 18d. 
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THE SINGLE GOLD STANDARD 


The régime of the single gold stand- 
ard was inaugurated on July 1, 1895, 
the monetary unit being the peso with 
gold contents of 0.599103 gram and 
11/12 fine. The establishment of the 
gold régime did not bring about a con- 
siderable improvement in the economic 
situation of the country. A feeling of 
certainty that the gold period would not 
be of long duration prevailed in all cir- 
cles. In effect, on July 11, 1898, a 
moratorium was declared. Its provisions 
were to bear effect for thirty days, but 
prior to the closing of this period, on 
July 31, a law was passed authorizing 
the issue of 50,000,000 pesos in fiscal 
legal tender notes. The issue and cir- 
culation of bank notes was suppressed 
with a view to having the 50,000,000 
government notes as the sole circulating 
medium, together with silver currency. 
The enactment of the law of July 31, 
1898 marked the collapse of the short- 
lived gold régime and the return to in- 
convertible paper currency. It is evi- 
dent that the reason which prompted 
the government to adopt such a measure 
was to save the gold reserve held in the 
banks against possible exhaustion on ac- 
count of the heavy demands made upon 
them by the holders of notes. Measures 
were taken, however, for the building 
of a conversion fund out of the proceeds 


of certain taxes. This fund has not 
been used, but has been instrumental in 
giving the Chilean currency a certain 
degree of stability. 

At the beginning of the twentieth 
century new signs appeared pointing 
towards a new era of prosperity. New 
important nitrate deposits were discov- 
ered in the northern region, and in the 
south, a section which had not previous- 
lv been developed, a great impulse was 
given to the cattle raising industry. 
Speculation and abuse of credit also 
characterized this period. Bank de- 
posits advanced from 95,657,415 pesos 
in 1901 to 171,085.823 in 1904, while 
loans increased during the same period 
from 106,700,359 pesos to 201,691,651 
pesos. At that time it was apparent 
that the agricultural and mining inter- 
ests were opposed to any measure di- 
rected towards the conversion of the 
paper currency. Inconvertible currency 
was responsible for low exchange rate 
and low exchange rate in turn made it 
practicable to sell the products from 
the mining and agricultural industries 
at a considerable profit, since these 
products were sold abroad in terms of 
gold, which was converted into the de- 
preciated national currency; with the 
latter, the domestic expenses are met. A 
law was enacted on December 29, 1904, 
again postponing the conversion of the 
paper currency. According to the terms 
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of this law, however, a further issue of 
80,000,000 pesos in government notes 
was authorized. During the next three 
years the circulation was increased to 
150,000,000 pesos. 

At the middle of 1907, however, the 
effects of over-trading, speculation and 
abuse of credit started to be felt, and 
public opinion organized itself to put 
an end to the inflation policies of con- 
gress. The result was that a law enacted 
on August 27, 1907 provided that the 
issues of paper currency could be in- 
creased only on condition that corres- 
ponding deposits in gold at the rate of 
18d. to the peso were made in the 
national vaults or in the Chilean treas- 
ury in London. Notes would be issued 
in the above mentioned proportion by 
a newly created bureau, the Oficina de 
Emisién. The general situation was 
considerably improved during the fol- 
lowing three years, but in 1911 it be- 
came evident that the rulings of the 
law of August 27, 1907 did not provide 
for a currency sufficiently elastic to 
meet the growing demands. As a result 
of the complaints made by the banks, a 
law was enacted on May 11, 1912, 
modifying the provisions of the law of 
August 27, 1907, creating the Caja de 
Emision. 

Prior to the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, public opinion in Chile con- 
tinued to assert itself against incon- 


vertible paper currency. People at that 
time had fully realized the disadvan- 
tages of supporting a currency subject 
to violent fluctuations in exchange. The 
notion upheld by influential statesmen 
that conditions in the country were not 
adequate to maintain a gold basis was 
gradually losing ground in the minds of 
the people, as a theory devoid of logical 
or justifiable foundation. A move was 
started, therefore, towards the creation 
of an office of issue and conversion, but 
this coincided with the declaration of 
war in Europe and it was then thought 
advisable not to disturb the monetary 
organization. Thus, Chile again fell 
into the régime of inconvertible cur- 
rency, which has affected the economic 
life of that country since 1878, with 
the exception of the short-lived gold 
period from 1895 to 1898. 


PROSPERITY BROUGHT BY WAR 


Due to the fact that the nitrate pro- 
ducers were not able to secure assistance 
from European banks, the government 
enacted a law on August 12, 1914, 
whereby the government agreed to make 
loans to the nitrate producers against 
nitrate as collateral. The temporary 
stagnation and demoralization in busi- 
ness immediately after the outbreak of 
the war was soon followed by a period 
of prosperity such as Chile had never 
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before witnessed. The manufacture of 
explosives in Europe and the United 
States required a considerable amount 
of nitrate, which Chile was called upon 
to supply. Other mineral and agricul- 
tural products were in equal demand. 

The rate of exchange started on an 
upward trend, reaching a point higher 
than 18d., the par value of the paper 
pesos at the beginning of 1918. In view 
of this, the government enacted a law on 
May 22, 1918, raising the ratio again 
to 18d. According to this law, the 
Emission Office would exchange legal 
tender notes for gold deposited in the 
National Treasury of Santiago at the 
rate of 18d., in accordance with the 
law of May 11, 1912. The national 
banks were accorded the privilege of 
obtaining legal tender notes against 
gold deposits made at the same ratio 
to the order of the Chilean Legations in 
England, the United States, Spain or 
Argentina, in banks approved by the 
executive. The practical effect of this 
law was the granting to the banks of 
the right of issue. 

Summing up, at the close of 
the European war the monetary system 
of Chile was based on convertible legal 
tender notes. Since banks do not enjoy 
the privilege of note issue, all notes in 
circulation are issued by the Govern- 
ment. ‘There are two kinds of treasury 
notes: those of fixed issue, which 
amount to 150,000,000 pesos, and those 
of variable issue, which may be subdi- 
vided in two classes: First, those issued 
by the central office of issue, estab- 
lished by virtue of laws of May 11, 
1912 and May 28, 1918. These issues 
are guaranteed by gold at 18d. per 
peso, or 12d. if the rate of exchange 
reaches a lower figure than that. The 
second group comprises the treasury 
certificates issued against nitrate depos- 
its by virtue of the law of August 12, 
1914, 

Due to the severe reduction in nitrate 
exports in 1919, the producers of nitrate 
availed themselves to a great extent of 
the loaning facilities afforded by the law 
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above referred to, as may be seen from 
the figures given below. “? Gold cur- 
rency does not circulate in regular bus- 
iness transactions, but it serves as basis 
for value in certain operations, such as 
taxes, which are collected in currency 
with the respective premium for gold. 
On October 31, 1919, there were 112,- 
610,000 gold pesos of 18d. in the con- 
version fund. This amount would have 
been sufficient to redeem the fixed issue 
of 150,000,000 pesos at 12d. and about 
19,000,000 pesos would have remained 
as surplus. No measures along these 
lines, however, have been taken in the 
last few years since the inauguration of 
the post-war crisis of Chile. 


(1) The amount of paper currency in circula- 
tion on June 30, 1922, was as follows: 
Pesos 
Notes issued by the Office of Issue 
with gold guarantee 
Treasury Certificates ..................+ 


40,788,125 
sneeeeee----104, 706,000 


296,347,244 
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Exchange is still in a condition of 
decided weakness, and at times shows 
signs of reaction due only to speculative 
influences. The improvement, there- 
fore, is only temporary. The impotence 
on the part of the government to rem- 
edy the situation can be attributed, in 
a very large measure, to the parliament- 
ary form of government in Chile, which 
has been responsible for the lack of 
stability in the cabinets. One minis- 
terial body follows another with a ra- 
pidity that leaves no time for the study 
and adoption of important economic re- 
forms. It is hard to foresee the date 
when such a state of affairs will cease 
to exist. But it is certainly clear that 
the public opinion is generally in favor 
of reform and that the policies of the 
most important industries towards keep- 
ing exchanges at a low ebb have been so 
clearly manifested, with their results so 
pathetically disclosed, that they have 
met with general condemnation. 

There is no central, public, or semi- 
public banking organization in Chile. 
The most important bank is the Banco 
de Chile, which is a private institution. 

The influence of foreign banking in- 
stitutions in the economic system of 
Chile is of considerable importance, al- 
though not to the extent that it is in 
Argentina and Brazil. On December 
31, 1921, the combined paid-in capital 
of the twenty-seven commercial banks 
in Chile amounted to over 324,989,000 
pesos, of which over 171,228,000 pesos 
represented the capital of the national 
institutions, against 153,761,000 pesos 
as total capital of the foreign banks. 
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The creation of a state bank in Chile 
has been under discussion in that coun- 
try since 1847, but not until 1918 were 
new measures towards the creation of a 
state bank taken. The minister of 
finance submitted to congress a bill in 
that year, providing for the establish- 
ment of a bank to be known as the 
Central Bank of Issue. This bank was 
to enjoy the privilege of issuing and re- 
deeming paper currency, taking charge 
of the conversion fund. The cpital 
“was to be subscribed by the existing na- 
tional banks and the public. The 
amount of capital was fixed at 100,000,- 
000 pesos of 18d., but the bank would 
be authorized to start operations with a 
capital of 50,000,000 pesos of 18d. 
The bill provided for the conversion of 
paper currency at par, that is at 18d. 


THE PROJECTED CENTRAL BANK 


A recent project for the establishment 
of a bank to be known as the Central 
Bank of Chile provides that the b-nk’s 
capital is to be derived from the surplus 
in the conversion fund above the amount 
necessary to reduce the outstanding cur- 
rency, to be increased by the profits 


realized by the institution. The bank 
would act as fiscal agent and would 
take charge of the redemption of incon- 
vertible currency. The bank would 
issue legal tender notes at the rate of 
one peso for 0.3611 gram of fine gold, 
which would bring the par of Chilean 
peso to 24 cents. This institution 
would be empowered to discount notes 
secured by obligations approved by the 
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government for native banks with a cap- 
ital of not less than 1,000,000 pesos. 
They would be obliged to keep 10 per 
cent. of their deposits invested in gov- 
ernment securities. According to the 
provisions of this project, native banks 
are those with at least 75 per cent. of 
their capital owned by Chilians or for- 
eigners residing in the country. The rate 
of discount would be not less than 114 
per cent. under the commercial rate. A 
gold reserve of forty per cent. would be 
kept against all note issues and against 
commercial discounts. The bank would 
also be authorized to engage in foreign 
exchange transactions, receive deposits 
from banks, and act as clearing house 
for such banks. It has been stated in 
Chile that this project was framed after 
consideration was given to the adoption 
of the American Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in that coutnry. 

The adoption of a Federal Reserve 
System in Chile would have to deal first 
with the currency problem of that coun- 
try. The establishment of a definite 
value for the monetary unit would be a 
function which could be properly un- 
dertaken by a Federal Reserve Bank. 
It would be the first step towards the 
elimination of the feeling of uncertainty 
which has prevailed in that country 
since 1878. Only a person who is will- 
ing to stake the products of his labors 
on a game of chance will enter into a 
contract in terms of pesos, which today 

ay be worth ten cents, and fifteen 
cents tomorrow. The purchase of land 
for agricultural or industrial purposes 
in instalments becomes out of the ques- 
tion, since the purchaser would never 
know whether the next year he would 
have to pay as much as the total amount 
of the purchase in terms of gold. 

It is also evident that when the seller 
of a property affixes his signature to a 
contract he is running the risk of the 
fluctuations ef exchange if the terms of 
sale are on the instalment basis. In the 
case of a manufacturer who produces 
articles for export, such as nitrate, the 
tisk involved in his operations is not 
considerable, since his terms of sale are 
on a gold basis, but the farmers of 
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Chile do not find themselves in the same 
position, since the bulk of their products 
is sold at home in domestic currency. 
Furthermore, in the case of importers a 
safe margin has to be provided on their 
prices as a protection against exchange 
fluctuations, with the result that im- 
ported merchandise is sold at consider- 
ably higher prices. As a consequence 
of the instability of the value of the 
paper currency, it is a general practice 
in Chile to make bank deposits subject 
to check in pounds sterling and dollars. 
This means that there is an additional 
circulating medium expressed in the 
form of bank credits in foreign cur- 
rencies. 

Banking and monetary functions 
could undoubtedly be performed under 
excellent conditions by a central bank 
in Chile, built on the pattern of our 
Federal Reserve Banks. There is no 
doubt that the nitrate loans effected by 
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the Government, as explained above, 
could have been handled by such an in- 
stitution in an effective and scientific 
manner, with provisions for self liquida- 
tion, without bringing about a consider- 
able expansion in the currency media. 
The conversion fund of Chile could be 
used as a basis for the currency reor- 
ganization. In addition to the much 
needed monetary reform, a Federal Re- 
serve Bank would perform banking op- 
erations of difficult or impossible trans- 
action at present in Chile, such as redis- 
counting bills of exchange for member 
banks, discounting foreign bills of ex- 
change, providing for an elastic cur- 
rency and providing the government 
with funds through the sale of securi- 
ties. A thorough study of the economic 
and banking conditions of the country 
‘would first have to be made before 
taking any steps toward the creation of 
a Federal Reserve Bank in Chile, and if 
it should be decided upon, then such 
an institution would have to be placed 


in scientific, practical and  cfiicient 
hands, with government interference 
only insofar as supervision of its pol- 
icies and management is concerned. 

As a theoretical conclusion, it must be 
stated that judging from the present 
economic monetary and banking status 
of Chile, a system built on the principles 
of the Federal Reserve System of the 
United States, charged with the func- 
tions of currency reform on a sound 
basis, of maintaining a stable rate of ex- 
change, of creating an elastic currency, 
of regulating banking credit, of render- 
ing indirect financial services to the gov- 
ernment and of other banking opera- 
tions, such as collection, clearing, and 
the like, would result in a great social 
economic achievement for Chile. Such 
a reform and also a domestic taxation 
reform would open for Chile a new era 
of prosperity, not based on new discov- 
eries of natural riches, but along sound 
modern and scientific principles of 
finance. 


& 


Board Starts Inquiry on U. S. Money Abroad 


Federal Reserve Board Inquires Into Reported Accumulation in Foreign Countries 
of American Currency—Unfavorable Effect on System is Foreseen 


N inquiry has been instituted by 
the Federal Reserve Board, 
says the New York Journal of 

Commerce, into the extent to which Re- 
serve currency is being held in foreign 
countries whose own currencies have so 
depreciated as to be practically worth- 
less as compared with the American 
dollar. The Journal says: 


The board is studying the movement of 
American currency to foreign countries with 
some uneasiness lest it assume too large pro- 
portions, and it is understood that consid- 
eration is already being given to corrective 
measures should they become necessary. 

Owing to the general disorganization of 
circulating mediums in Europe, and especial- 
ly the pitiful position of the paper mark 
and ruble, American money is highly prized 
abroad. In Germany, Russia and other 
countries it is readily exchangeable in bar- 


ter, and the Reserve notes received from 
the United States are frequently subject to 
hoarding. 


OPPOSE EXCESSIVE .CIRCULATIO® 


The presence of a reasonable amount of 
Federal Reserve notes abroad is desirable 
from the standpoint of the system, but too 
great a volume of currency outstanding in 
foreign countries is regarded almost with 
apprehension. Most of the Reserve notes 
which pass from hand to hand abroad are 
never returned to this country for redemp- 
tion, but are used until they fall to pieces, 
so that the Reserve banks are the gainer by 
their disappearance. But the gold back of 
these outstanding notes must be held in re- 
serve, so that an expansion of the American 
paper currency in Europe to undesirable 
proportions could in a sense inflate the gold 
reserves of the banks of issue. Too great an 
amount of gold held for the currency in 
Europe would lessen the liquidity of the 
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Federal Reserve System in the same pro- 
portion. 

Accumulation of Federal Reserve notes 
by foreign financial institutions to the dis- 
advantage of this country has also been 
conceived. It is considered altogether pos- 
sible that the Reichsbank, for instance, 
might pile up an enormous store of Ameri- 
can currency in exchange for the easily 
issued German paper. With Reserve notes 
in hand it is contended Germany could make 
a sudden demand upon the United States 
for a considerable sum in gold by presenting 
the currency for redemption. 


FAVOR GRADUAL RESTORATION 


Although the excess stocks of gold held in 
this country are looked upon as a burden 
rather than a blessing, it is the view of 
Government experts that a gradual restora- 
tion of the metal to its foreign storehouses 
is to he desired—not a sudden movement 
of any appreciable quantities. The country, 
it is argued, has become adjusted to some 
extent to the gold reserves now held, and 
‘ny unlooked for derangement of the gold 
holdings, it is feared, might create con- 
sideral|- uncertainty before a definite move- 
ment could be developed. 

It is believed in some quarters that the 
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circulation of American currency would be 
stopped in any foreign country where the 
passing of Reserve notes from hand to hand 
should amount virtually to the displacement 
of the national currency of that country. 
Diplomatic exchanges, it ‘is believed, could 
end such a practice. But the possibility of 
the American dollar displacing the national 
currency of some nations, where exchange 
is at the vanishing point, is regarded as a 
possibility, if the movement of notes to 
Europe remains unchecked, in which event 
the United States would be providing a 
circulating medium for a foreign govern- 
ment free of charge. 


Great Britain 


The Bank of England’s advance in 
the official rate from 3 to 4 per cent. 
on July 5, is viewed in New York as 
a natural result of the widening dis- 
parity between the London and New 
York money markets, which has resulted 
in considerable New York borrowing 
from London. 

It was pointed out that when the 
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Bank of England established its 3 per 
cent. rate on July 13 of last year, three 
months’ London discounts were ruling 
below 2 per cent. They had risen 1% of 
1 per cent. since that time, but in the 
same interval New York discount rates 
had advanced even more considerably, 
and at one time this season the dis- 
parity between London and New York 
rates was widened to fully 3 per cent., 
with resultant borrowing by New York 
in London of money which could readily 
be used here during the present active 
season. This had expressed itself in the 
falling market for sterling exchange. 

Discussing the increase of the bank 
rate, the financial correspondent of 
The Times (London) says: 

“To those whose business keeps them 
in close touch with international mone- 
tary developments the movement has 
caused no surprise. The need for a 
higher bank rate is of course to be 
found in the present condition of trade, 
which unfortunately remains in a state 
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of depression without offering indica- 
tions of any early revival. 

“The higher discount rate has been 
necessitated by the very liberal extent 
to which our position as the world’s 


cheapest monetary center has been 
utilized by overseas borrowers. In par- 
ticular, the appreciably higher mone- 
tary rates ruling in New York have 
led for some time past to American 
borrowers resorting to the London 
market. 

“Further, whereas some time ago the 
United States was a large purchaser of 
securities on this side and played a part 
in the rise that occurred in our gilt- 
edged securities, the position has lately 
been reversed, and British funds have 
been transferred to North America for 
investment, attracted by the superior 
rates offered. The effect of these 
operations has already been seen in the 
fall that has taken place in sterling 
dollar exchange.” 

The action of the Bank of England 
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in raising its discount rate had been 
expected by Federal Reserve Board of- 
ficials here for some time, according to 
reports, but it was denied by Governor 
Crissinger and Vice-Governor Platt 
that the board had had any advance 
knowledge of the step. 

The increase makes the discount rate 
in London only 4 of 1 per cent. below 
the rate charged by the Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

Renewed discussion of a change in the 
Federal Reserve bank re-discount rates 
is expected to result from the action of 
the Bank of England. If a change 
should be sought, a test of strength in 
the Reserve Board would probably be 
precipitated, as the board is represented 
as being divided on the question. One 
group has contended that the rates gen- 
erally should be lowered for the benefit 
of the farmer, while another element 


has favored an upward revision. The 


latter roup is said to feel that an ad- 


vance in the rates would steady busi- 
ness conditions. 

While the action of the Bank of 
England in raising its rate had been 
under contemplation for a month or 
more, the fact that the quotation was 
marked up at this time came as a sur- 
prise to several important London 
bankers who had been advising the 
Governor of the bank to delay such ac- 
tion until industry had obtained a better 
foothold. 

The chief influence behind the in- 
crease was the disparity of 114 per 
cent. between the London and the New 
York rates. This wide difference re- 
sulted in the diversion of investment 
funds from the London market to the 
New York market, where a better in- 
terest rate could be obtained. This 
process resulted consequently in the 
sending of sterling bills to the United 
States for conversion into dollars, and 
as a result of this inflow of sterling 
there was a steady decline in the quota- 
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tion for the European bill. To check 
this decline and to hold sterling bills at 
home, it was deemed advisable to mark 
up the rate, which had been unchanged 
at 3 per cent. since June 15, 1922. 

Representatives of the Bank of Eng- 
land, according to a report to the New 
York Times, conferred with officials of 
the Federal Reserve System before 
making the change, according to re- 
ports from London to New York 
bankers, although officials of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System were unable to 
affirm or deny the reports for reasons of 
Government policy. This coéperation 
was explained as being due to the close 
intertwining of British and American 
interests in money matters which since 
the war has been more marked owing to 
the large debt to the United States 
which Great Britain is now trying to 
pay off. 

Bankers say that the change will have 
no appreciable effect on the New York 
money market. The American money 
rate was advanced for rediscounts sev- 
eral months ago, and probably for the 
first time in financial history this 
country took the lead in posting rates 
for loans, ete., and England followed. 
Heretofore the American rate has been 
influenced primarily by the course taken 
in London. 

The importance of a higher rate in 
London was emphasized in view of the 
big debt-funding program. With pri- 
vate investment funds flowing from 
London to New York and with a conse- 
quent decline in sterling quotations, the 
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difficulty of British Government buying 
of dollar balances or of an equivalent 
in the form of Liberty bonds was great- 
ly increased. With the London market 
now only 4% of 1 per cent. behind the 
American money rate, this source of 
wealth will, it is expected, be kept at 
home, and in addition considerable 
money will be drawn back to England 
from New York. This will help to 
steady sterling and will thus make the 
purchase of United States Government 
Liberties or of dollars possible without 
seriously affecting sterling quotations, 
according to the belief expressed by 
bankers. 

Another consideration which is said 
in London cables to have resulted in the 
increase had to do with the situation 
in the Ruhr. Cables received from Lon- 
don indicate that considerable disquiet 
in financial circles has been felt over 
developments there, particularly in the 
inability of Great Britain and France to 
reach an agreement as to a Ruhr policy. 


France 


The economic position of France is 
characterized as strong at the present 
time, according to a report prepared by 
the British Board of Trade and received 
by the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York from its English information 
service. The report says: 

“Not only in material resources and 
in industrial equipment, but also in the 
organization and direction of the forces 
at her disposal, France has acquired 
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new powers. Her ports, waterways, 
railways and roads have been and are 
being improved; her water power is 
being systematically turned to account; 
she has brought within her own area 
large new resources in ores, coal, 
potash and oils, as well as highly de- 
veloped metallurgical, engineering and 
textile industries; and not. only in the 
devastated areas but in many other 
parts of France new and modern fac- 
tories for the principal branches of in- 
dustry have sprung up. This material 
progress in equipment and production 
has been attended by advance in indus- 
trial organization.” 

Figures are presented in the British 
Board of Trade report which indicate 
the extent of French progress toward 
pre-war productive capacity. These 
follow: 


Produc- —Thousand Metric Tons— 
tion of 1913 1921 1922 
Iron 5,207 3,417 5,128 
Steel 4,687 3,102 4,371 
Iron ore 21,300 14,100 *17,000 
Coal , eeeeeeeeee+e- 40,000 28,960 31,910 
tPotash sti 355 896 ense 

Status of French: 1914. 
Merchant marine . . 2,488 enseanee $3,560 
Imports a , ---44,227 40,061 51,366 
Exports asoeee2,073 16,034 22,615 


*Ten months. fAlsace output German con- 
trolled in 1913 tMarch 31. 


Regarding the national finances of 
the country the reports say: “The state 
ot her (France’s) public finances require 
urgent and thorough treatment. There 
are grounds for anticipating that, as 
the outcome of a speedy and drastic 
reorganization of these finances, this 
weakness will be no longer apt to 


prejudice unduly the judgment of the 
world respecting the fundamental com- 
plex of her economic strength.” 

Covering the various industries, the 
British trade report says: 

“The French coal ‘industry, which 
now employs about 235,000 workers, as 
compared with 176,000 at the end of 
1919, gave signs at the end of January 
1928, of quickened vigor. For last 
November and December the totals 
(production) were 2,790,000 tons and 
2,820,000 tons respectively. With the 
anticipated progression in the produc 
tivity of the war-damaged mines this 
rate of 33,600,000 tons a year should 
reach before the end of 1923 one of 
36,000,000 tons or within 4,000,000 
tons of the pre-war national output. 

“The resumption of activity in the 
iron and steel trade in 1922 was evi- 
denced by the continuous increase in 
the number of furnaces in blast, which 
gradually rose from seventy-three (out 
of a total of two hundred and twenty- 
one) on January 1 to one hundred and 
sixteen on December 31. It may be 
noted that the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine has almost doubled the pro- 
ductive capacity of France in iron and 
steel. 

“The transformation of France's 
manufacturing equipment, which was 
already under way before 1914, has 
been accelerated and made more com- 
prehensive and widespread by the 
events of the war. The calls of national 
defense for the regular supply of cer- 
tain commodities on a vast scale caused 
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furthermore the erection of many large 
and efficient factories equipped with the 
latest machinery and accessories. There 
are visible substantial new factories of 
this era, and iff many cases workshops 
on a scale and with an equipment un- 
known before the war in similar French 
undertakings. 

“The reconstruction or rehabilitation 
of the 22,000 factories in the devastated 
areas will result in a notable increase 
of the productive capacity of the north 
of France in comparison with its pre- 
war capacity. 

“The French cotton industry, which 
suffered heavily in the war, has been 
rapidly recovering its position. France 
will within a short period—that is, on 
the execution of the reconstruction 
schemes— possess 9,600,000 spindles for 
spinning and 1,225,100 spindles for 
doubling ; 180,000 looms and 268 print- 
ing machines. 

“The French woolen industry has en- 
joyed remarkable prosperity since the 
closing months of 1921, and the open- 
ing months of 1923 have witnessed no 
abatement of that prosperity. In fact, 
the amount of material which has been 
registered as conditioned by the con- 
ditioning establishments in Roubaix and 
Tourcoing during the first six weeks of 
1923 is stated to have approached the 
record figure of nearly 2,000,000 kilo- 
grammes a week. 

“The French silk industry showed 
especial activity from last August. In 
weight exports of silks amounted in 
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1913 to 67,000 quintals (a quintal is 
roughly 1-10 of a ton), in 1921 (esti- 
mated) to 57,000 quintals, and for 1922 
(estimated) to 62,000 quintals.” 

The report details many plans sanc- 
tioned or under way for the improve- 
ment of French waterways and seaports 
and refers to an expenditure of 200,- 
000,000 francs, which has been author- 
ized and in part undertaken for the 
development of the French fishing in- 
dustry. The French mercantile marine 
is stated to have risen from fifth place 
to third place among the commercial 
fleets of the world. 

Mention is also made of the electrifi- 
cation program now under way on the 
great French railroad systems, which 
when completed, will cover about 5300 
miles, or one-third of their length. Part 
of the electric power is to be derived 
from water-power installations. 

“Demands for new water-power con- 
cessions and projects under examination 
cover a total of 1,500,000 horse power”, 
the report states. “The realization of 
the program will be carried out partly 
by the codperation of public authorities, 
of railways and of private capitalists, 
partly by the railways and partly by 
private enterprise only.” 


Italy 


Both exports and imports of Italy 
continue higher in value this year than 
last, says a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, but the fact 
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that the latter are rising more rapidly 
than the former causes an increase in 
the unfavorable balance of trade. Im- 
ports in April, 1923, amounted to I,- 
404,000,000 lire, compared with 1,157,- 
000,000 lire in April 1922, while ex- 
ports amounted to 722,000,000 lire and 
689,000,000 lire, respectively. Total 
imports through April are 5,486,000,- 
000 lire this year, compared with 4,- 
839,000,000 lire last year, and total ex- 
ports 3,135,000,000 lire, compared with 
2,745,000,000 lire. 

The revenues of the Italian Govern- 
ment are again showing an increase, and 
by the end of May had surpassed budget 
estimates for the whole fiscal year. The 
revenues for May 1923, totaled 793,- 
000,000 lire, an increase of 86,000,000 
lire over May 1922. The total for the 
eleven months ending May 31 amounted 
to 11,426,000,000 lire, compared with 
11 15,000,000 lire in the corresponding 
period of 1922 and with advance esti- 
mas for the whale fiscal year 1922- 
19. of 10,896,000,000 lire. 































Statistics of movement of capital in 
Italy in May 1923, show an unusually 
large amount of capital withdrawn, so 
that in spite of a normal amount of new 
capitalization a great decrease in net 
investment occurred. No explanation 
of this phenomenon has been received as 
yet. 

According to the Turin periodical, 
Le Procedure Commerciali, the num- 
ber of failures in May was 434, com- 
pared with 462 in April. This is the 
first instance when a decline has been 
recorded since September 1922, when 
failures numbered 274, compared with 
297 in the preceding month. 

Bachi’s index number of wholesale 
prices (based on average 1920 prices) 
for May 1923 is 92.9, showing a de- 
cline from the two months preceding. 
The April index was 94.2, the March 
index 94.0, and the February index 
92.8. In May 1922, the index number 
was 83.84. 

Unemployment is showing an encour- 
aging decrease compared with previous 
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months and also in comparison with last 
year. On April 1 the number of un- 
employed was 280,000, against 328,000 
on March 1, and 892,000 on February 
1. On April 1 a year ago there were 
497,000 unemployed. The present de- 
cline is to some extent seasonal, but 
the number of unemployed on April 1, 
1923, is the lowest since June 1, 1921. 


Germany 


Industry in unoccupied Germany ex- 
perienced the usual revival of export 
orders and domestic business as a result 
of the recent collapse of the mark fol- 
lowing the long period of relative sta- 
bility, says a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. The stimu- 
lus is being felt especially by the metal- 
lurgical, machine and textile industries, 
while the glass, cement and wood in- 
dustries continue dull. Industries in oc- 
cupied Germany are further slowing 
down and manufacturing for stock is 
becoming increasingly impracticable. 
Most of the coal mines are producing 
only enough to supply their own needs, 
the miners still being engaged on emer- 
gency jobs. Imports of Swedish ores 
are still forbidden by the French, but 
the Franco-Swedish agreement looks to 
an early removal of this embargo. Ex- 
ports from occupied areas to foreign 
countries have been facilitated by Ger- 
man and French concessions which re- 
lease goods ordered before February 20, 
upon payment of the export duty to both 
German and French customs, but com- 
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merce is still greatly hindered, and 
smuggling is frequent. Exports to un- 
occupied Germany continue to be im- 
peded by embargoes on many goods, and 
the requirement of 10 per cent. export 
tax on others. 

Industrial unrest is increasing and 
there are sporadic strikes, but there has 
been generally no concerted action by 
labor, both because of lack of funds and 
also ostensibly for patriotic reasons. 

Reichsbank private discounts amount- 
ed to 4,000,000,000,000 marks on May 
31, showing an increase of 26 per cent. 
from 2,900,000,000,000 marks on April 
30. The note circulation increased 30 
per cent. from 6,500,000,000,000 marks 
to 8,500,000,000,000 marks during this 
period. 

The effects of the industrial deadlock 
in occupied Germany are being in- 
creasingly reflected in the foreign trade 
of the country as a whole. Foreign trade 
figures are necessarily inaccurate on ac- 
count of the substitution of the Franco- 
Belgian customs control in the occu- 
pied area. Total imports in April, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures, amount- 
ed to 6,090,000 metric tons, as against 
5,200,000 metric tons in March, while 
exports in April were 1,020,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 940,000 metric 
tons in the previous month. The 
marked increase in the imports of raw 
materials is reported by the German 
Federal Statistical Office to consist 
chiefly of coal, of which 4,500,000 
metric tons were imported in April, as 
compared with 3,400,000 in March, 1! 
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400,000 metric tons in February, and 
1,000,000 metric tons as the monthly 
average imported during 1922. 


Belgium 


The recovery of business in Belgium 
from the stagnation caused by the May 
transportation strike has, according to 
a report to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington, been hastened by 
lower exchange rates which render Bel- 
gian prices, especially metallurgical, 
more attractive for foreign buyers. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of June, a dis- 
tinct recovery has occurred in the metal 
market, particularly in finished steels, 
although pig iron and_ semi-finished 
products are -still lagging somewhat. 
The majority of blast furnaces, pre- 
viously shut down on account of lack of 
coal, are again operating, but not at 
f.!l capacity. Prices are now advancing. 
1 ere is no appreciable coal shortage, 
+ shortage of freight cars is reported 


Every description of banking business transacted, 
including the making of collections, the issuance of 
travellers letters of credit and documentary letters 
of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange 
and of stocks and shares. 


Our large capital and complete organization en- 
able us to handle all matters entrusted to our 
care with efficiency and promptness. 

Representative for the United States 


J. G. van Breda Kolff, 14 Wall Street, New York 
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because of poor distribution resulting 
from the transportation strike. Plate 
and window-glass works are now 
operating normally. 

A considerable increase in the volume 
of business in flax yarns has been re- 
corded since the beginning of June. 
Native and foreign demand for linen 
and cotton fabrics is considerable, but 
transactions in the finer counts of cotton 
yarns are slow because of the rising 
price of American staple. For this rea- 
son, Indian cotton is being substituted 
wherever possible. The generally pros- 
perous operation of linen and cotton 
mills for the balance of the year appears 
assured. 

Consul Messersmith at Antwerp re- 
ports that economic life there was prac- 
tically suspended during May because 
of the transportation strike. Exports 
were greatly reduced, and imports had 
to be stored until warehouse space was 
at a premium. Business was confined to 
spot goods, and there was a steady de- 
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$120,000,000 Increase in Porto Rico’s 
Commerce Since 1900 


As the pioneer American bank in Porto Rico we have given every aid to 
the island's commercial development and have shared in its growth. 


Send Us Your Bills of Exchange, 
Drafts and Collections Direct. 


AMERICAN COLONIAL BANK 


OF PORTO RICO 
SAN JUAN 


Branches: Arecibo, Mayaguez, Caguas 








mand for spot wheat and corn, while 
transactions in pork products were re- 
duced 75 per cent. from April. The 
lumber business was disorganized be- 
cause of inability to ship inland, but a 
slight increase was noted in imports of 
American oak. There were some small 
transactions for summer delivery of 
California dried fruits, and imports of 
tobacco from the United States re- 
mained normal despite dullness in the 
local market. Notwithstanding difficul- 
ties in delivery and higher prices on 
gas, oil and kerosene, trade in the pe- 
troleum products was brisk. 

The condition of Belgian crops has 
been seriously hurt by the recent exces- 
sive rains and continued cold weather. 
The expected yield of all grains has 
been reduced, and potato production 
will be subnormal. The lower yield of 
sugar beets per acre will be com- 
pensated by the increased acreage sown. 
Flax developed poorly, and much of the 
area has been plowed under and the 
ground resown. Cattle raising con- 
tinues to be profitable because of good 
forage conditions. 

The financial situation is satisfactory. 
The third lottery loan of 1,000,000,000 
francs was so heavily oversubscribed 
that apportionment was necessary. 
Money was somewhat easier in early 
June, with bank acceptances ranging 
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between 41/4, and 48 per cent. com- 
pared with 434 per cent. in April, and 
best commercial acceptances at 41 to 
43/, per cent. Call money was available 
at 314 to 4 per cent. 


The Netherlands 


Although the unfavorable influence 
which is being exerted by the Ruhr 
occupation on shipping and trade in the 
Netherlands is still keenly felt, the 
general situation is somewhat improved 
over that of a month ago, according 
to cable advices to the Department 
of Commerce at Washington. Greater 
activity is noticed in the agricultural 
and other industries—notably the elec- 
tric machinery industry, which is re- 
ceiving great impetus as a result of a 
decrease in German competition. On 
March 31 coal shipments from Germany 
were resumed, with the result that the 
existing industrial tension was some- 
what relieved. 

The consolidation of a number of im- 
portant industrial concerns in_ the 
Netherlands is expected to take place 
soon. Arrangements are now under 
consideration providing the absorption 
of the Holland South Africa Lines by 
the United Netherlands Company. The 
completion of this deal depends upon 
the approval of the government, which 
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Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Limited 


Buenos Aires 


Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 
Established in 1830 


Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$16,031,961.00 Argentine Gold 


| 
Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful 
Attention to the Collection of Drafts 


Administration of Real and Personal Property 


This Bank will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Rela- 
tions with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 








has heretofore granted subsidies to the 
latter company. The Amsterdam Rub- 
ber Company and the Netherlands Rub- 
ber Company are considering an amal- 
gamation which would form the largest 
rubber company in the Netherlands. 


Rumania 


Rumanian petroleum production for 
the month of April 1923, as cabled to 
the Department of Commerce, was 128,- 
000 metric tons. Production from Jan- 
uary 1 to April 30, 1923, was 509,420 
metric tons, as against 430,936 metric 
tons for the corresponding period of 
1922. Petroleum exports for April 
1923, were 42,000 metric tons, as 
against 35,000 metric tons during 
March. 

Exports of lumber during April were 
17,000 metric tons, compared with 48,- 
00 metric tons during March. Ex- 
ports of cereals were 139,000 metric 
tons during April, as against 111,000 


metric tons during March, and 102,000 
metric tons during February. However, 
Rumanian grain exporters are now re- 
stricted to a small margin of profit 
owing to the keen competition of South 
America. Galatz has practically ceased 
grain exports. It is reported that the 
area sown to grain this year is about 
20 per cent. less than last year. 
Business in general has been very 
dull. Because of exchange fluctuations, 
the Minister of Finance has decided 
that, hereafter, export taxes to coun- 
tries having a high currency must be 
paid in the currency of the importing 
country, or in French francs. For coun- 
tries of a low currency, taxes must be 
paid in sterling, dollars or francs. 
The financial stringency continues to 
affect business. Exchange shows some 
improvement. There is some agitation 
for currency expansion to relieve the 
shortage of money but the National 
Bank is strongly opposed to further in- 
flation. The Council of Ministers has 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 





American banks and bankers are cordially 
invited to utilize the organization of the 


BANQUE DE COMMERCE, Antwerp 


for their business in Belgium 


Capital Subscribed . . Frs. 40,000,000 
Capital Paid Up . . Frs. 16,884,000 
Reserve . . . . . Frs. 7,309,784 


Branches: 
BRUSSELS OSTEND 
CORRESPONDENTS 
AT ALL BANKING POINTS 








ratified the agreement made by Ru- 
manian commercial debtors with their 
British creditors and it is stated that 
in case of lack of success in concluding 
an agreement with other high currency 
countries, the Minister of Justice is 
authorized to formulate a law prolong- 
ing the time within which such debts 
may be paid. 

Negotiations are under way for float- 
ing a loan of £6,000,000 in England. 
£4,000,000 to be supplied in materials 
needed for reconstruction of railroads, 
river, harbor and navigation purposes, 
state tobacco monepoly, the postal tele- 
graph service and other public services. 
The balance of £2,000,000 is to be used 
by the Rumanian Government for the 
liquidation of that part of the internal 
floating debt due to Rumanian indus- 
trial corporations. There has been no 
definite statement regarding the security 
for the proposed loan. 

A commercial arrangement with 
Spain has been concluded by which 
Spain will apply only the minimum cus- 
tom duties on imports from Rumania 
and will receive from Rumania most- 
favored-nation privileges. An arrange- 
ment has been made by which barley. 
rye, oats, peas, beans, fresh and dried 
fruits, and wine may be exported into 
Russia, and payment made in dollars. 
skins, wool or sugar. 


China 


The imports into the five principal 
ports of China—Shanghai, Hankoyw, 


2,0 


Tientsin, Canton, and Dairen—which 
together represented 75 per cent. of 
China’s trade in 1921, show an increase 
for the first three quarters of 1922 of 
13 per cent. over 1921, according to 
figures compiled in the Far Eastern 
Division, Department of Commerce at 
Washington. The total import trade of 
these five premier ports of China was 
117,816,359 Haekwan Taels for the 
first nine months of 1922, as against 
371,872,769 Haekwan Taels for the 
same period in 1921. 

The export trade showed a decline 
for the same ports and the same period 
of from 654,021,090 Haekwan Taels in 
1921 to 591,839,516 Haekwan Taels in 
1922. Lower prices for export com- 
modities ruled in 1922 and account for 
much of this decline in the value of 
China’s export trade. The stocking up 
of denuded shelves, even on a depreciat- 
ing silver market, was evident in the in- 
creased value of imports. 

While the increase in value of imports 
was general in all lines, the decline in 
exports was principally in “sundries”, 
which classification comprises 90 per 
cent. of the export trade. 

Shanghai showed the largest gain in 
import trade, from 223,184,815 Haek- 
wan Taels in 1921 to 297,435,673 
Haekwan Taels in 1922. Hankow’s im- 
port trade was stationary, while that of 
Tientsin, Dairen, and Canton declined 
slightly. 

In export trade Shanghai shows an 
actual increase of from 215,806,488 
Haekwan Taels in 1921 to 226,313,617 









































Capital fully paid-up . 
Reserve Funds .. . 


Codes Used: 

Bentley's 

Peterson's 

Licber’s 

Western Union 
William T. Nolting .-...... President 
F. Borromeo.......--- Vice-President 
P. 1. Campos....Mgr. Iloilo kranch 
J. M. Browne.Mgr. Zamboanga “ 





Che Bank of the Philippine Jalands 





Head Office 
MANILA, P. I. 


BrancuHes: ILo1Lo AND ZAMBOANGA 


Agents and Correspondents in all Parts of the World 


Every description of Banking and Foreign Exchange 
Business transacted under favorable terms 


Collections given special attention and returns promptly remitted 


. (Pesos) 6,750,000.00 
. ™ 2,250,000.00 


Cable Address : 


“BANCO” 
Biv SND. concnceseucbecss Secretary 
Oe ea aa Cashier 
E. Byron Ford ..... Chief For. Dept. 
Ti POO eniccccscecess Accountant 

















Haekwan Taels in 1922—a remarkable 
showing in the face of the general de- 
cline. Hankow’s export trade dropped 
off heavily, while Tientsin exports of 
skins, fur, bristles, etc., fell from 282,- 
295,531 Haekwan Taels in 1921 to 
202,036,274 Haekwan Taels in 1922. 
The export trade of both Canton and 
Dairen showed slight increases. 
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International Banking Notes 


The annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the National Bank of South Africa was 
held at Pretoria on June 29, 1923. At this 
meeting the report of the directors for the 
vear ending March 31, 1923, was submitted, 
in which it is stated: 

“Unfortunately the promise of better con- 
ditions with which the year opened were not 
ulfilled. On the contrary the period under 
eview proved to be in many respects one 

f the worst that the country has experi- 
need. The effect on the bank has been that 

any debts created prior to the year 1922, 


which last year looked fair, have now become 


doubtful, and many which then looked 
merely doubtful have now become bad. 
Prudent finance demands, therefore, a 


heavy addition to the fund which should 
be held against contingencies of this char- 
acter. For this purpose the directors have 
decided to appropriate the whole of the re- 
serve fund and to recommend to the share- 
holders in extraordinary general meeting 
that a reduction be effected of the paid-up 
capital of the bank from £2,965,000 to £2,- 
075,500 by an alteration of the nominal 
value of the shares from £10 each fully 
paid to £7 each fully paid. Under the 
circumstances, of course, no dividend can be 
paid for the past financial year. 

“As the directors deemed it essential to 
the interests of shareholders and clients alike 
to obtain the opinion of a qualified and im- 
partial authority regarding the measures to 
be adopted in order to meet the situation, 
they, with the knowledge and approval of 
the union government, submitted the bank’s 
to the governor of the South 
African Reserve Bank, who authorises the 


accounts 


statement that after investigation by himself 
and some of his colleagues they are of 
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opinion that the adjustments as specified 
above fully provide for all the contingent 
risks with which the bank is faced, and 
further, that in consequence of these con- 
ditions and in proof of their confidence that 
the business of the National Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, is now being conducted on 
sound and prudent lines, the South African 
Reserve Bank has agreed to extend to the 
National Bank of South Africa, Limited, all 
the facilities that it may require to meet its 
obligations and to carry on its business, 
and that the union government, who have 
been made fully acquainted with the facts 
of the case, are prepared, should the occa- 
sion require, to support the South African 
Reserve Bank in any steps they may deem 
necessary for the carrying out of this de- 
cision.” 

The balance sheet shows a balance of 
£75,136 8d. which was apportioned as fol- 
lows: To pension fund, £50,000; to be car- 
ried forward, £25,136 8d. The governor in 
his annual address expressed confidence in 
the prospect for more favorable conditions 
in the future and stated that the bank is 
now in a stronger position financially than 
at any time since 1909. Total assets are 
now £55,776,087 10s. 3d. 
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The Imperial Otteman Bank with its head 
office in Constantinople and_ branches 
throughout the Near East publishes a 
monthly circular giving important trade in- 
formation about conditions in the Near 
East. The June issue gives a table showing 
exports from Turkey during the first nine 
months of 1922. In total exports France 
leads the list, with Great Britain second 
and the United States third. The bank 
states that owing to the lack of adequate 
communication with the interior it is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain any reliable in- 
formation on the present situation in regard 
to Turkish agriculture and production. It 
is stated, however, that the large areas of 
land wasted during the Greek retreat and 
the exodus of the Greek and Armenian fruit, 
vine and silk growers must have a very 
unfavorable effect on the immediate future. 


10) 


The Bank of Adelaide, Adelaide, South 
Australia, ended its fiscal year on March 
26, 1923, at which time the balance of profit 
and loss including the amount brought for- 
ward from the previous year was £117,200 


19s. 7d. From this an interim dividend wa: 
appropriated at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum amounting to £31,250, leaving a bal- 
ance of £85,950 19s. 7d. Out of this amount 
a dividend on the old shares at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum was paid, amounting 
to £31,250, and £5000 was appropriated to 
be paid on the new issue shares at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum calculated to 
March 26, 1923, on the instalments paid 
from the respective dates on which such 
amounts were payable. ‘Twenty thousand 
pounds were transferred to the reserve fund, 
making it £720,000. This left a balance of 
£29,700 19s. 7d. to be carried forward. Total 
assets of the bank on March 28, 1923, were 
£178,450 19s. 7d. and deposits were £5,- 
853,068 13s. 9d. 
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The Industrial Bank of Japan Ltd, 
Tokyo, reports total earnings for the half- 
year ending December 31, 1922, amounting 
to 17,702,652 yen. Of this amount 900,000 
yen was appropriated to the reserve fund 
and a dividend amounting to 10 per cent. 
on the paid up capital was declared. Total 
assets as of December 31 amounted to 476,- 
016,015.835 yen. 
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The annual report of the Bank of Japan 
for the year 1922 shows that the total 
amount of notes issued during the year 
amounted to 4,590,120,960.000. The highest 
amount outstanding at any one time was 
1,590,692,348.500 on December 30 and the 
lowest was 1,042,816,973.500 on May 18. The 
average amount outstanding was 1,175,322,- 
363.000. 
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The one hundred and sixty-third half- 
yearly meeting of shareholders of the West- 
ern Australian Bank was held May 2, 1923, 
at the banking house, Perth, W. A., Sir E. 
H. Wittenoom, chairman of directors, pre- 
siding. The directors’ report stated that 
for the half-year ended March 26 the bal- 
ance from the previous half-year was £21,- 
099 13s. 4d. and that the net profit, after 
providing for bad and doubtful debts, for 
rebate on discounted bills current, for in- 
terest on deposits, and for all expenses of 
management, was £31,848 8s. 5d., making a 
total of £52,948 1s. 9d. to deal with. From 
this the directors had resolved to pay a 
dividend of 2s. per share on shares num- 
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BANK OF ROUMANIA, LIMITED 


Founded 1866) 
(Registered in London on 17th April, 1903, under the Companies Acts, 1863-1900) 


Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Branch : 11, CALEA, VICTORIEI, BUCAREST. 
Directors : 
C. DE CERJAT, Esq. 
GENERAL THE HON. SIR H. A. LAWRENCE, K.C. B. 
LIBUT.-COL. SIR ALBERT STERN, K.B.E. C. M.G. 


Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND. MESSRS. GLYN, MILLIS, CURRIE & CO. 


A general Banking business with Roumania is conducted, and correspondence 
from those having interests in that country is invited. 


THE VISCOUNT GOSCHEN 


























bered 1 to 250,000 (free of dividend duty), 
absorbing £25,000, and to carry forward 
£27,948 ls 9d. The reserve fund now stands 
at £710,288 10s 11d. and reserved profits 
amount to £27,948 1s 9d. 

During the half-year a branch had been 
opened at Bencubbin, sub-branches of Bruce 
Rock had been opened at Ardath and South 
Kumminin and a sub-branch of Mount Mag- 
net at Yalgoo. Norseman branch had been 
converted into a sub-branch of Kalgoorlie, 
and Kanowna and Mullewa sub-branches 
had been closed. 
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The Hungarian Commercial Bank of Pest, 
Budapest, for the year 1922 showed profits 
amounting to K143,545,060.83. At the close 
of the year this bank had total assets of 
K8,017,053,868.49. This bank has an Ameri- 
can department specially organized to fa- 
cilitate the transfer of remittances to and 
from the United States. The bank states 
that it “issues and forwards pass books for 
deposits on interest-bearing savings accounts 
to American depositors immediately on re- 
ceipt of their remittance”. 
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In submitting the fifty-first report of the 
London Merchants Bank, Ltd., for the year 
ending December 31, 1923, the directors 
stated: 

“The net profit for the year amounts to 
£36,876 1s. 2d. to which is to be added 
£18,783 5s. brought forward from last year, 
making a total of £55,659 6s. 2d. 


oe 


“Of this amount an interim dividend of 
5s. per share or 24, per cent. paid in July 
and income tax thereon absorbed £18,750, 
leaving the sum of £36,909 6s. 2d. which 
the directors have deemed it advisable to 
transfer to contingency and pre-war ad- 
justment account. 

“After careful consideration the directors 
have decided that adjustments of a compre- 
hensive nature should be made by utilizing 
the reserve fund and rearranging the cap- 
ital account. ‘They have, therefore, trans- 
ferred the reserve fund of £350,000 to con- 
tingency and pre-war adjustment account, 
and they propose that an amount of £225,- 
000, viz., £3 per share, should be written off 
the paid up capital, and also that the un- 
called capital should be reduced by £225,- 
000, viz., £3 per share. 

“If these proposals for reducing the com- 
pany’s capital are sanctioned by the share- 
holders and confirmed by the court, the re- 
sult will be that each of the existing £20 
shares will become a £14 share with £7 
paid up. These shares will then be sub- 
divided into shares of £7 each with £3 10s. 
paid up, and be known as ‘B’ shares.” 
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The official report of the proceedings, dis- 
cussion, and speeches at the eight group 
sessions, and the addresses of the general 
sessions, together with a list of the dele- 
gates present, the organizations and com- 
panies represented, and the personnel of the 
tenth National Foreign Trade convention 
has just been issued in book form. 
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HIS new building for the Texas Bank and Trust Company of Galveston 

will be the tallest in the city, and will be a conspicuous addition to the sky- 
line. It will provide the trust company with every modern facility. This is 
another addition to the Southern bank buildings designed and erected by 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 





























Bush House from the Strand. The church is Saint Clement Danes 


London’s Most Modern Office Building 


HIS designation may be fittingly 
applied to Bush House, just re- 
cently completed and thrown open 

to occupancy. But Bush House, which 
owes its existence to the enterprise of 
Irving T. Bush, is something more than 
a complete and beautiful modern office 
building. It has been quite appro- 
priately “dedicated to the friendship of 
the English-speaking peoples”, and it is 
confidently believed that the future fame 
of this really noble structure will rest 
quite as much on this phase of its 
public service as on its utility for prac- 
tical business ends. In this spirit the 
structure was planned and built. For 
Mr. Bush, with the farsightedness that 
has always characterized his great un- 
dertakings, has realized that in the 
‘uture the English-speaking peoples are 
'o be drawn closer and closer together 
n their business relations. He has pro- 
ded in Bush House, in the heart of 
ondon—the world’s great commercial 
nd financial center—a worthy home 


for those engaged in bringing about this 
most important development. 


THE LOCATION 


Bush House is located about midway 
between the “City” and the “West 
End”, and is thus convenient of access 
to the great banking and _ financial 
houses, and the hotels, theaters, social 
and political centers which comprise the 
very life of the metropolis. In its own 
immediate vicinity are the courts, the 
leading newspaper offices, Colonial Gov- 
ernment houses and the homes of 
numerous large corporations engaged in 
the world’s leading commercial, finan- 
cial and industrial activities. 

The Strand—one of London’s busiest 
and best-known thoroughfares—paral- 
lels the building on one side, while 
Kingsway—one of the newest and 
handsomest business streets—faces the 
main entrance. As the ground is clear 
of adjoining buildings, the natural 
lighting of Bush House is unexcelled. 
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Side view of Bush House showing the dignity and simplicity of the architecture and the admirable 


facilities for admitting air and light 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


It has been the aim of the architects 
of Bush House, Messrs. Helmle and 
Corbett, A. I. A., of New York, to 
create a modern office and showroom 
building which would combine the best 
elements of structural knowledge on 
both sides of the Atlantic—an aim in 
which they have completely succeeded. 
Their design was based on the tradi- 
tional classical forms, with special 
reference to the neighboring beautiful 
church of St. Mary-le-Strand and the 
imposing Somerset House. The total 


effect is that of simple dignity. Mod- 
ern construction and the employment of 
steel and stone as the materials chiefly 
used combine to make Bush House an 
example of the very latest type of com- 
mercial architecture. 


SOME OF THE BUILDING'S ADVANTAGES 


In addition to the exceptionally 
favorable location, already mentioned, 
Bush House affords other exceptional 
advantages. Every office is a front 
office, and all windows look out on a 
wide street. Express elevators of the 
































© CHAMPLAIN STUDIOS 


IRVING T. BUSH 


President and founder of the Bush Terminal Co. of New York and 
proprietor of Bush House, London 


R. BUSH was born at Ridgeway, Michigan, and 
educated at Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. At the age of 19 he entered the Bush & 
Denslow Manufacturing Company of which his father 
was president. Early in his business career he be- 
came interested in relieving congestion of business 
and traffic, and began establishing warehouses in 1895 
under the title of the Bush Company, Limited. He 
founded the Bush Terminal Company in 1902 and has 
created the Bush Terminal in New York with 123 
warehouses, eight piers, sixteen industrial buildings 
and facilities for receiving, shipping, storing, selling, 
and manufacturing goods covering about thirty city 
blocks. Bush House, London, described in the accom- 
panying article, also owes its existence to Mr. Bush. 
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Facade of Bush House as seen from Kingsway, one of London’s notably fine business thoroughfares 


floors. Walls and floors are heated 
without the use of unsightly radiators, 
yet the heat is under individual control 
in every room. Water is supplied from 
the artesian well located on the prem- 
ises. There are hardwood floors 
throughout, and all windows are of 
plate glass, in casements which exclude 
dust and draughts. The artificial 
lighting system is ample, and admits of 
distribution to suit the tenant’s needs. 
The building is equipped with a com- 
plete hydrant and sprinkler system. In 
the basement ample space has been pro- 
vided for storage purposes and a safe 
deposit vault of the most modern type 
will shortly be installed. 

The total floor space available in the 
building is about 110,000 square feet, 
of which 10,000 is on the ground floor. 
Each upper floor has about 12,000 feet; 
these floors being divided by the main 
landing and lift areas into half floors 
of about 6000 feet, with a further sub- 
division, if desired, into smaller areas 
down to about 600 square feet. 


AS A LOCATION FOR AMERICAN BANKS 
AND OFFICES 


While Bush House is open to all 
tenants who may find it a suitable home, 
it is expected to be particularly popular 
with American banks and financial in- 
stitutions and as offices and showrooms 
for many large corporations, manufac- 
turing and trading concerns maintaining 
branches or agencies in London. 
Already two leading American banks 
have secured locations there—the 
Guaranty Trust Company and The 
Equitable Trust Company, both of New 
York—and among its first tenants are 
the U. S: Commercial Attache, the U. S. 
Shipping Board and several American 
business firms. The Mexican Consulate 
will also have its headquarters in Bush 
House. 

From its location, the modern charac- 
ter of its construction, and the general 
attractiveness of the structure, it is safe 
to predict that Bush House will speedily 
take rank as the most prominent and 





desirable business address in London. 
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A New Device for Saving Persons Locked 
in Bank Vaults 


ERSONS accidentally locked in 

bank vaults can be saved from 

suffocation by a new device, a 
description of which has been made 
public recently. It consists of a tank 
filled with oxygen under pressure, from 
which gradually life-giving air can be 
released. 

Ever since a clerk was imprisoned in 
the vault of a trust company at Pater- 
son, N. J., several months ago through 
the prank of a fellow employee, a means 
of keeping such captives alive until the 
time lock could set them free has been 
sought by inventors. Owing to the tre- 
mendous benefit which such a device 
will bring, Alfred C. Bossom, the New 
York City architect, its inventor, will 
not patent it, and has furnished speci- 
fications and descriptions of it to the 
Safety Institute of America and all 
other similar organizations. 

The first installation of this device is 
being made for the new building of the 
Texas Bank and Trust Company of Gal- 
veston, Texas, by an Ohio safe com- 
pany. the Mosler Safe Company of 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

The operation of this safety device 
is that either a small electric light auto- 
matically switches on upon the closing 
of the door illuminating a card of in- 
struction immediately beneath it, or in 
vaults where this is not desired, a suit- 
able electric torch is placed against this 
card of instructions so that any em- 
ployee who might accidentally be en- 
closed can read these instructions after 
groping around and finding the torch. 
Acting upon these instructions the invol- 
untary prisoner twists the stop-cock on 
the tank which causes the oxygen to es- 
cape under a pressure not exceeding that 
of ten pounds. In very small vaults 
Where there are many papers confined 
an’ other dust-bearing material a mask 
is -onnected to the oxygen tank, but in 
larrer vaults the oxygen is allowed to 
escipe naturally through the valve. 


A small tank of oxygen would last 
satisfactorily for twelve hours and one 
of the larger ones, about four feet high, 
would be sufficient to keep the air in a 
satisfactory condition for a period of 
probably twenty-four hours, which 
would be ample to instill confidence into 
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This device supplies oxygen to involuntary 
prisoners in bank vaults 


the involuntary prisoner until he could 
be released. 

In order to keep the device always 
effective the air in the tank should be 
changed at least every six months, for 
compressed oxygen escapes through the 
tightest valves and even through the 
walls of the steel container. 

Although it is not generally known, a 
great many instances of such imprison- 
ments have occurred recently and have 
escaped public notice because there was 
no fatal termination. ‘The victims of 
these accidents, however, spent nights 
of distress and were removed on the fol- 
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lowing morning in a state of total col- 
lapse. Sometimes they were found 
lying unconscious on the floor with their 
noses pressed against the seam of the 
door, imagining that they could get air 
at this point and not realizing that the 
majority of vaults are almost air-tight. 
In large vaults if those imprisoned 
could keep their nerve there is often 
enough air to sustain life until the time 
lock works, but fear often seizes the 
prisoners and they give way to frenzy. 

The youth who was locked in the 
trust company’s vault in Paterson, N. 
J., was unconscious when rescued and 
it was found that he had torn out his 
finger nails and bruised his body in 
frantic beatings of the walls of his 
chilled steel prison. In old days wires 
were not connected into the walls of the 
vaults, but today telephone wires are 
arranged snake fashion up through the 
bottom and then across one plate and 
back across another to make it impos- 
sible for bank burglars to introduce 
high explosives into the slots built for 
these wires. In the same way the wires 
for the electric lighting are carried in 
so as to leave the vault thoroughly pro- 
tected. When such connections are made 
the person who is locked in the vault 
can read the instructions and can call 


up and talk to officials outside and at 
the same time know that there is life- 
giving oxygen within. He will then have 
the sense of confidence that will prevent 
the nervous dilemmas of the past re- 
peating themselves. 

If he is familiar with bank locks, he 
can “trip” the combination from within 
thus aiding in his own rescue and 
making it possible for a person to work 
on the combination from the outside, ir- 
respective of the time lock. Such a 
procedure of course would be impos- 
sible for anybody without instructions 
or in an excited condition. It is be- 
lieved, however, that anybody would be 
able to use the reservoir oxygen supply 
provided by Mr. Bossom’s device and 
thus be able to hold out physically and 
mentally until help arrives. 

Full information regarding this de- 
vice is being distributed to all of 
the large bank vault manufacturers 
throughout the country such as the 
York Safe and Lock Company, York, 
Pa., the Remington-Sherman Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa., the Mosler Safe 
Company of Hamilton, Ohio. the 
Diebold Safe and Lock Company of 
Canton, Ohio, and the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company of New York 
City. 
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A. B. A. Convention Plans 


HE general plan for the sessions 

of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion Convention, to be held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., September 24 to 27, in- 
clusive, is announced as follows: 

Monday, September 24, morning: 
General meeting of the Clearing-house 
Section. Afternoon: General meeting 
of the Trust Company Division. 
Throughout the day there will be con- 
ferences of the committees and commis- 


sions of the association, including the 
Executive Council, Administrative Com- 
mittee, Finance Committee, Agricultural 
Commission, Commerce and Marine 
Commission, Economic Policy Commis- 
sion, Bank and Currency Committee of 
the Economic Policy Commission, Pub- 
lic Relations Commission, Committee of 
Five, Committee on Membership, Com- 
mittee on Public Education, Committee 
on State Taxation, Special Committee 
on Taxation, Fiftieth Anniversary Com- 
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mittee, Insurance Committee, Protec- 
tive Committee, Committee on Federal 
Legislation, Federal Legislative Coun- 
cil, Committee on State Legislation, and 
State Legislative Council. There will 
also be meetings of committees of the 
various divisions and sections. 

Tuesday, September 25, morning: 
General Convention session of the whele 
Association. Afternoon: General meet- 
ing of the Savings Bank Division. 

Wednesday, September 26, morning: 
General Convention session. Afternoon: 
General meeting of the State Bank 
Division. 


Thursday, September 27, morning: 
General Convention session. Afternoon: 
General meeting of the National Bank 
Division. 

The headquarters of the Association 
during the convention will be the Hotel 
Traymore, and the general convention 
sessions will be held on Young’s million 
dollar pier. The meetings of the com- 
mittees, divisions and sections will be 
scheduled in various hotels at Atlantic 
City. 

The entertainment program is being 
arranged by a local committee of At- 
lantice City. 


Ue 


British and French Views 


aa | N an article on a recent tour in 

Europe”, says The Times, Lon- 
don, “Elmer H. Youngman, editor of 
Tue Bankers Maaazine, New York, 
puts the divergent views of England 
and France on reparations very fairly. 
He says that England takes a calm 
business view of the reparations prob- 
lem, and that though she has great sym- 
pathy with French criticism of the 
German Government’s actions and with 
the desire that Germany shall pay for 
the restoration of devastated areas, 
England does not believe that the means 
employed by the French will ensure 
reparation payments. 

“He points out that France appears 
more prosperous than England. The 
latter has 1,250,000 of unemployed to 
support on doles, but he adds that this 
impression fails to receive confirmation 
from an examination of the respective 
budgets. Some French commentators 


on England’s unemployment problem, 
with more logic than understanding, 
have suggested that the remedy for un- 
employment appears to be to devastate 
with aeroplanes some of our great in- 
dustrial centers. 

“The point of the comparison of the 
English and French post-armistice posi- 
tions is that England’s unemployment 
involves a heavy expenditure out of tax- 
ation, and brings no return, while 
French expenditure out of borrowed 
moneys on restoration involves the re- 
creation of old assets, with the advan- 
tage that the new asset, being more 
modern than the old, is better. Both 
unemployment in England and devasta- 
tion in France are bad things. To 
create a devastated area in this country 
would, of course, be no remedy for the 
difficulties of either country, though it 
would temporarily stimulate employ- 
ment in this country.” 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


SLOWING down of business ac- 
A tivity is noted by economic 

observers and there is consider- 
able speculation as to whether or not 
the country is going into another period 
of depression. The recent weakness of 
the stock market has given rise to many 
misgivings as to the future of trade, 
but other factors such as crop reports, 
car loadings, credit conditions, employ- 
ment, etc., are of a more favorable 
nature. It is pointed out that the stock 
market reflects conditions that are in- 
fluential on general business, but does 
not always clearly indicate what the 
immediate trend is to be. The monthly 
bulletin of the National City Bank of 
New York summarizes the business out- 
look as follows: 


The general conclusion would seem to be 
that actual construction work will go on at 
least through the present year at about the 
capacity of the industry, and that employ- 
ment in the principal industries will be 
maintained about as at present. If so, it 
will mean a resumption of buying and good 
fall trade. If the latter is realized, the 
present slump ‘will have disappeared and the 
scene of our apprehensions will have been 
moved ahead to next year. 

in valuing the apprehensions which are 

inifested in some quarters about the pres- 

situation it should be considered that 
her the price level nor the credit situa- 
is anything like what it was in 1920. No 
| price recessions as occurred then could 
'r again, even if we should go into in- 
rial depression, and it follows that there 


could be no such losses. There is no state 
of credit extension or stringency to cause 
pressure for the contraction of business or 
the sacrifice of assets. There are no such 
drastic readjustments to be made as were 
made then, and no possibility of such a 
shock to confidence as in 1920. There is no 
occasion as in other periods of prosperity to 
stop for the purpose of catching up with 
premature development; there are no stocks 
of goods to be worked off before more are 
needed. Here is a nation of 110,000,000 
people with daily wants to be supplied, and 
with industries now fairly well adjusted to 
world conditions. In no respect are the con- 
ditions parallel to those of 1920 and 1921. 
The entire situation was new and strange 
then. Nobody knew what might happen to 
Europe or what the effects might be here. 
It was all a guess as to how low prices 
might go and who would be solvent. The 
whole world has gone a long way toward 
finding itself since then. 

The business sky is seldom entirely clear 
of clouds, and the rise of industrial costs 
which started last spring and is still in 
progress is unfavorable to permanent pros- 
perity. The apprehensions which have been 
aroused have served a good purpose in 
checking the pace that was developing. The 
wage advances that are being demanded, and 
in many instances granted, are menacing, 
not in the main because of their effect upon 
the profits of the employers immediately 
involved, but because tliey threaten the gen- 
eral prosperity. This is particularly true of 
those which are pressed by the arbitrary 
power of organizations which have the power 
to disturb the general business of the coun- 
try, for such advances interfere with the 
free play of economic forces, whereas a 
spontaneous rise of eitber wages or prices 
under competitive conditions sets in motion 
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corrective influences. As to the outcome of 
such tendencies, reliance must be plac. 1 
upon the common sense of the people. The 
labor organizations no doubt have the power 
to wreck the present prosperity, but we are 
not expecting them to press their claims 
to that extent. 

It is always necessary to take account not 
only of the logical results of the economic 
factors in a situation, but of what other 
people think of them and are likely to do 
about them. The present situation is largely 
psychological, i. e., dependent upon what 
people think and are moved to do in efforts 
to promote their interests. There is no rea- 
son why the country should not go on in 
moderation with full employment and pros- 
perity spreading until every department of 
industry is included. Judging by the obvious 
possibilities and probable trend, we expect 
good business. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


There seems be to no falling off in the 
demand for automobiles, most manu- 
facturers being behind in their orders. 
Automobile production for the first four 
months of 1923 is said to be 42 per 
cent. over the same period last year. 
It is questioned whether this same rate 
of increase can be maintained for the 
balance of the year, but anticipations 
of a decline in orders or output have 
little basis in fact. A correspondent 
of The Bache Review, writing from De- 
troit, reports the situation as follows: 


There is not the least indication of con- 
servatism on the part of people in buying 
automobiles. The manufacturers themselves 
are, to a certain extent, holding back on 
forward orders for equipment and materials, 
as they are quite conservative and evidently 
remember the lessons which they learned 
three years ago this summer. At that time 
materials were hard to get, and as 
there was every evidence of scarcity, they 
placed large orders for months ahead in 
order to assure themselves of a satisfactory 
source of supply, anticipating a continuation 
of the large demand. But when the demand 
for raw materials from other sources let up, 
deliveries to the autemobile makers began 
to get easy, and their plants were soon 
flooded with enormous inventories almost be- 
fore they knew it. 

Some indication of the automobile demand 
is shown by the situation of the Ford Motor 
Co. This concern is behind in orders 300,- 
000 cars, and these orders are from the users 
of cars—the actual buyers who have made 
deposits with the dealers, and not the deal- 


ers themselves. Such a situation is unprece- 
dented even in the automobile business. 
These 300,000 cars represent production 
(even at the present maximum peak of man- 
ufacture) for two months ahead. This 
would not seem to indicate that there was 
to be any cut in prices by the Ford Com- 
pany, as it has never been the Ford policy 
to cut prices when the demand was so great. 
Such action has only been taken when it was 
wished to stimulate demand. 

I know of an instance where a friend of 
mine wanted to get a Ford car and went to 
eight dealers here in Detroit in an endeavor 
to get the car at once, but the best delivery 
he could get after he had made the deposit 
and placed the order, was six weeks ahead. 
If demand in automobiles is to be greatly 
curtailed, it will show itself in Fords as 
quickly as in any other make. 

Regarding margins of profit, the auto- 
mobile makers are the most intensive manu- 
facturers in any line of industry. They sys- 
tematize their work so that they get full 
value from labor, and while wages are high 
they get value received in good service. Their 
margin of profit is accordingly large. 


SEES NO CAUSE FOR PESSIMISM 


The Garfield National Bank of New 
York sees no cause for pessimism in the 
present business situation and attributes 
most of the feeling of unrest to the 
speculative element which is not content 
with the “ordinary hum-drum turning 
over of a comfortable business at a fair 
profit”. The bank’s letter says: 


When a man is driving a high-powered 
touring car along a strange road that he 
knows to have dangerous curves at irregu- 
lar intervals, common prudence demands 
that he keep it throttled down to a speed 
that he can control. Sudden jamming on of 
the brakes as danger looms ahead may 
cause a smashup as readily as failure to 
use the brakes at all. Such cautious driving 
may lack in excitement for the passengers 
but it is the most likely to bring the car to 
its destination under its own power instead 
of dangling behind a repair wagon. There 
is no question but that prices were going 
up too rapidly for safety and that some 
branches of industry were running at 4 
dangerous speed early in the year. But be- 
cause the brakes have been applied in time 
to take the next obstacle with no serious 
damage is no reason for the wave of pes- 
simism that seems to have spread through 
some sections of business during the past 
few weeks. The speculative element wants 
action all of the time and most of it meas- 
ures prosperity by the opportunity to buy 
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cheap and sell dear. Ordinary hum-drum 
turning over of a comfortable business at a 
fair profit and with a feeling of security 
means little to this group. Unfortunately, 
the speculative markets supply most of the 
news, and a feeling that all is not well in 
the world among a relatively small group 
may readily spread to others. 


THE OIL SITUATION 


The monthly letter of the American 
Exchange National Bank of New 
York points out that while a few 
years ago concern was being expressed 
over the possibility of a world 
shortage of oil, at the present time 
there is equal misgiving over the 
somewhat abnormal increase in the 
stocks of gasoline, which it is feared 
will bring about a condition of over- 
production. The bank does not see any 
grounds for fearing an over-production 
at this time, as European production is 
falling off. The situation is summed up 
as ‘ollows: 


_ Gving to a somewhat abnormal increase 
in ‘1e stocks of gasoline in the last few 


months our pessimists are greatly concerned 
over the possibility of permanent excess pro- 
duction. A few years ago equal concern was 
being expressed lest the demand outstrip the 
supply, the potential resources of oil in this 
country being estimated at an amount equal 
to about twenty years’ supply. Even more 
recently—only a few months ago—a Con- 
gressional committee made a report in which 
it predicted that gasoline would soon sell at 
$1.00 a gallon. At the moment, Europe, 
which is increasing its consumption very 
rapidly at the same time that European pro- 
duction is falling off, is endeavoring to limit 
consumption on one hand and is scouring 
the earth for increased supplies on the other. 
It is clear that we cannot have over-produc- 
tion in one quarter of the world and under- 
production in another—the markets of the 
world are still functioning. As a matter of 
fact, analysis of the situation in the oil in- 
dustry fails to reveal any cause for alarm 
at all, either on the score of a shortage or 
on the score of over-production. Mexico, 
which has been one of the principal sources 
of supply, has shown some signs of failing 
production; but California, the end of whose 
production was once predicted, has suddenly 
developed wholly unexpected new resources 
and is now producing at a rate equal to 
that for the entire country a few years ago. 
This unexpected increase in California’s pro- 
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duction mainly accounts for the increase in 
stocks of petroleum which has excited the 
pessimists to new alarms. Other causes have 
contributed, among them perhaps being the 
Congressional investigation referred to, the 
false hopes raised up by political attempts 
to solve economic problems having doubtless 
had some influence in inducing producers 
and manufacturers to operate on a more 
extensive scale than they otherwise would 
have done. As indicated by the rates of 
production in the week ended June 2, about 
one-third of the increase in the output of 
crude oil in this country is being offset by a 
decrease in Mexican production. However, 
as a solution of its problem, the oil indus- 
try is looking to increased demand to ab- 
sorb the increased supply, rather than to de- 
creased production, although in California, 
where the production is running to about 
one-third of the total of the country, some 
curtailment of production has been resorted 
to. Since stored oil by evaporation loses 
gasoline content first, and since gasoline 
stocks are already high, curtailment of pro- 
duction solves the problem of conservation 
by keeping the off in its natural storehouse 
until needed, and also the problem of tank 
storage and financing supplies. But the de- 
mand for gasoline, the production of which 
has shown a greater relative increase than 
the production of crude oil, this year will in 
all probability run considerably ahead of 
production, and as a result the stocks on 
hand at the end of the year will show a de- 
crease from their present abnormal totals. 
The relative increase from the first of the 
year in the stocks of gasoline on hand at 
the end of May was less than the increase 
in the same period the year before, the in- 
crease having been from, roundly, 586,000,- 
000 gallons at the end of 1921 to 856,000,000 
at the end of May 1922, and from 883,000,- 
000 at the end of 1922 to  1,336,000,000 
gallons at the end of May 1923. The sup- 
plies on hand at the end of May were about 
equal to three months’ consumption at the 
rate reported during the first quarter of 
this year, the consumption in this country 
in that period having run to about 1,447,- 
000,000. As consumption during the first 
quarter of the year runs somewhere around 
18 per cent. of the total for the year, the 
total consumption for 1923 has been esti- 
mated at 7,900,000,000 to 8,500,000,000 gal- 
lons. This estimate, however, calls for a 
truly remarkable increase in consumption, 
the total for 1922 having run, including ex- 
ports, to slightly less than 6,000,000,000 gal- 
lons. The most important recorded increase 
occurred in 1922, the consumption in that 
year running about 850,000,000 gallons ahead 
of the year before. In the same year pro- 
duction increased about 1,000,000,000 gallons, 
the excess for the year over requirements 
being only 150,000,000 gallons or so. Iligh 
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JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $3,000,000 Undivided Profits $518,000 


OFFICERS 


HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON, Auditor 











as it is, the estimate placed on this year’s 
consumption may be realized, for the pro- 
duction of automobiles continues to break 
all records and a great increase in the use 
of gasoline for business and other purposes 
during the year is indicated. Exports are 
also increasing. In any event, the petroleum 
industry is in no danger of over-production 

the chances are the other way, although 


BANKS IN EXISTENCE Year 
established 
Mount Vernon Savings Bank, Washington, 
Bh Ge ccc sioelndeiababicdetahietiits —— 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Co- 
éperative National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 1920 
Peoples’ Coéperative State Bank, Ham- 
i eee aisha hapialig ance aeas DG ssccoce BOGE 
‘Empire Trust Co., N. Y. City..... apngnase sense 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
UID, Tee © cirecisciecatpnesessn soeweadabnds peda -- 1922 
Producers’ & Consumers’ Bank, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. nininaelansuides<eunbaeuniaeele seat 922 
Brotherhood Trust & Savings Bank, San 
II, EINES cnc in'sesnunlansecaiocnetunseebonsnnlaate 1922 


Coéperative Bank & Trust Co., Tucson, 
Ariz an seisnseebaensgeetiiant conpeseenes ee 

Federated Bank & Trust Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala 2 bimenne ; 


First National Bank, Three Forks, Montana 1922 
Brotherhood Coéperative National Bank of 
Spokane, Wash. senstctdhdecuhesanhviaiin 


BANKS PROJECTED 
GE. TA, TID. ncectessetaserees 
‘raternity Trust Co., Harrisburg, Pa..... 


Buffalo, N. Y a 
. Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Transportation 3rotherhood’s National 

Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. .........................-- seen 
Brotherhood Savings & Trust Co., Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. .... i ane sabeiatanpnian 

—, Los Angeles, Calif. ................ 

—, Port Huron, Mich. 

‘motive Engineers’ Coéperative Trust 

; oe er ae 

ration Trust Co., New York 





New York City . 


ilgamated Bank, New York City 


No information available. 


there is not much reason to be pessimistic 
on that score either. 


LABOR BANKS 


The Index, the monthly publication 
of the New York Trust Company, gives 
in a recent issue the following table 


Organizing Capital 


or controlling body stock Reserves 
International Association of 

IED © cicicicitnicnticiimnceinouns $ 160,000 $2,689,182 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Engineers ............. ---1,000,000 15,547,402 


Brotherhood of Locomotive 








ongineers 50,000 250,000 
;Same qnctsonieses 8s mvatinateame 

Amalgamated Clothing Work- 

ers of America ........ — 200,000 1,291,411 
Members of Central Labor 

SD siseiececniocinieteaiaconne 155,831 D nani 
Railroad workers 200,000 770,000 
Various labor groups..... 70,000 262,000 
State Federation of Labor 

and locals of Brother- 

hood of Locomotive En- 

ae sceslenii inertial 125,000 ai 
Various labor groups ara, ee eee ° otee 
Railroad unions .............. 200,000 40,000 
Order of Railway Telegra- 

OUD: ncinnsininteinsinidemes pheenn 500,000 
Railroad Brotherhoods & 

other unions .................. . 200,000 
Central Labor Union ...... siennse - shmnnieiinds 
Brotherhood of Railroad 

and Steamship Clerks ........1,000,000 
Railroad workers ............ , ial 
‘“‘Labor leaders’ 500,000 wee 
Central Trades & Labor 

Council, N. Y. State Fed- 

eration of Labor ................. 1,000,000 — 
International Ladies’ Gar- 

ment Workers’ Union.......... . 500,000 eousenecenp 


Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America ................ 


Not organized by labor, but Brotherhood has purchased an interest in bank. 


Opened April 14 with deposits of $250,000. 
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Complete Descriptions on Remittance Letters 


Every bank knows their importance. The Federal Reserve 
Banks have requested greater explicitness in reports from 
membership banks. And more banks every day recognize this 
necessity. 


This is one reason why the use of the Remington Bank 
Machine is extending so rapidly. This combined writing and 
adding machine writes complete descriptions on remittance let- 
ters—and more. It insures the placing of every description 
opposite the correct amount—for both are written at the same 
writing. It also registers the correct total of every letter and the 
grand total for the day—thus furnishing a perfect accuracy 


check. 


The Remington Bank Machine is more than a combined 
writing and adding machine-——it is EITHER, according to your 
needs. It will do all the writing and all the adding the average 
bank requires—either combined or separately. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 


Remington Bank Machine 
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showing the number of labor banks now 
in existence or in process of organiza- 
tion. 


FACTORS FOR SUCCESS AS FOREIGN 
BANKERS 


George S. Mumford, president of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company of Bos- 
ton, writing in the monthly trade letter 
of his institution, outlines as follows 
the essentials for success in foreign 
banking: 


There are two things essential to our 
success as foreign bankers and for the de- 
velopment of foreign markets for our prod- 
ucts—an accurate knowledge of the condi- 
tions in other countries through the per- 
manent residence there of intelligent agents 
thoroughly familiar with local conditions, 
and the cordial support and protection of 
our Government. The one is of little use 
without the other. In Mexico, for instance, 
our money and enterprise had developed the 
immense resources of the country only to 
find itself betrayed by our Government 
under the Wilson administration and of- 
ficially ordered to withdraw from the coun- 
try and told we had no business to be there. 
How can we feel assured that if we should 
in like manner develop China or Turkey or 
Poland, the same thing would not happen 
again? 


THE GUARANTY OF DEPOSITS 


A recent letter of the National City 
Bank of New York contains the follow- 
ing interesting comment on the experi- 
ences of the several states which have 
enacted legislation providing for the 
guaranty of bank deposits: 


When the state legislature of Oklahoma 
in 1907 passed its famous statute providing 
that the banks holding Oklahoma charters 
must mutually guarantee each other’s de- 
posits, without restriction or limit, the act 
was hailed in many quarters as a new idea 
of great importance—a reform of the first 
magnitude. It was going to do away with 
panics and losses to depositors and greatly 
increase the total of bank deposits, thereby 
proving a boon to both depositors and 
bankers. For a time it was predicted that 
the national banks in the state would be 
forced into the system or lose their busi- 
ness, and that the guaranty system would 
Sweey the country. 
©) March 31, 1923, the governor affixed 
his «»proving signature to an act passed by 


THE 


PEOPLES ( 





Established 1889 


‘THERE exists among the 

Officers of this Bank a 
pride in the service given in 
meeting the particular needs 
of each customer efficiently 
and with courtesy. 


Our steady growth is at- 
tributed to the satisfaction 
experienced by our friends, 
both depositor and corres- 
pondent. 


It being our earnest desire 
that this circle be ever on 
the increase, we welcome 
your Buffalo inquiries, and 
will gladly render any special 
service you may desire. 





THE PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Offices— 
Main and Seneca Streets (Head) 
Main and Tupper Streets (Uptown) 
Niagara and Virginia Streets 


Michigan Avenue and Perry Street 
(Elk Street Market) 


Resources over $24,000,000.00 
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OFFICIAL STATEMENT 
CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
June 30, 1923 
RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts . $ 57,787,835.81 
U. 8S. Bonds ‘ 16,381,811.28 
Bonds and Securities 39,963,745.75 [_— 
Banking Houses and Real Estate 2,283,766.27 
Customers’ Liability a/e Acceptances and Letters of Credit 380,978.71 
Accrued Interest 430,000.00 
Cash and with Banks 17,608,520.00 D 
$134,836,657.82 A 
LIABILITIES 
Capital . seaSiis $ 10,000,000.00 tic ¢ 
Surplus and Reserve i 10,000,000.00 In 
Additional Reserves and Undivided Profits 1,083,042.75 Was 
(Dividend $400,000.00 paid June 30, 1923) M 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 380,978.71 
Due to Federal Reserve Bank 12, 200,000.00 Oct 
Deposits 101,172,636.36 
$134,836,657.82 N 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY r 
OF BUFFALO Yor 
J. § 
pan 
ciat 
men 
——_ — _- vise 
3 Z. 
hoth houses of the Oklahoma legislature then failure of the Scandinavian-American Bank the 
in session, repealing the guaranty act. It of Seattle with $15,800,000 of deposits broke Ark 
had been previously modified by amendment, — the fund, and the system collapsed. me 
to make it less sweeping in its provisions The legislative committee of the Minne- oy 
and therefore less of a menace to the banks — sota Bankers Association is authority for of : 
that were members of the system, but the the statement that since November 15, 1920, witl 
burden of liabilities swamped the guaranty the losses chargeable against the bank M 
fund. The act of repeal does not relieve guaranty fund of North Dakota are esti- the 
the member banks of any liabilities already mated at between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 assc 
existing to the fund, .but the fund is hope- Under the law the maximum amount that Con 
lessly bankrupt, and no measure for its ‘an be raised by assessments is $275,000 an- re 
relief is proposed. The law is simply nually. Allowing interest on the deposits — 
dropped as a failure. It did not accomplish at 5 per cent., this maximum assessment aie 
what was promised for it; on the contrary, — will just about pay the interest on the por 
the results were just as predicted by its liability, without reducing it. Guz 
opponents. It encouraged bad banking by The State of Nebraska has a bank guar- cor] 
making the prudent bankers stand as spon- — anty law, and the experience of the solvent v 
sors for the reckless ones, increased the banks under it has been a bitter one. The 
losses of the banking business, proved so maximum assessment under the law, 11/10 an 
burdensome to the solvent bankers that per cent. upon all deposits, was levied in to 
many of them left the system, and finally each of the years 1920, 1921 and 1922, and Hat 
the law was repealed and the experiment — 1/, of 1 per cent. has been levied already for tary 
abandoned. 1923. The last legislature, however, re- vail 
The State of Washington in 1917 estab- duced the maximum assessment in one year % 
lished a guaranty system which was volun- to 14, of 1 per cent., which makes it easier offic 
tary,upon the theory that the banks woufd on the member banks hereafter, but at the 
enter it from choice for the security offered expense of the security. It amounts to a Pp 
to depositors. By 1920 116 banks, with de- partial retraction of the principle upon 
posits of $65,000,000, had entered it. The which the law is founded. T 
pla 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Delaware—at Rehoboth, September 6. 

American Bankers Association—at Atlan- 
tic City, September 24-27. 

Investment Bankers’ Association — at 
Washington, D. C., October 28-31. 

Morris Plan Banks—at Atlantic City, 
October 15-17. 


NEW OFFICERS OF GUARANTY 
TRUST 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of John 
J. Sample as a vice-president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Sample will continue to be asso- 
ciated with the domestic banking depart- 
ment of the company, where he will super- 
vise all loans on staple commodities. 

2. B. Curtis, vice-president and cashier of 
the Union Trust Company of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, has been appointed a_ vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, and will assume his duties 
with the Guaranty on September 1. 

Mr. Curtis is well known throughout 
the Southwest. For many years he was 
associated as an officer of the Union Trust 
Company when that institution was in 
charge of Samuel W. Reyburn, who is now 
president of the Associated Dry Goods Cor- 
poration of New York, a director of the 
Guaranty Trust Company and other large 
corporations. 

William H. Hamilton has been appointed 
an assistant vice-president of the company, 
to serve at the Fifth avenue office. Mr. 
Hamilton was formerly an assistant secre- 
tary of the company at the Brussels office 
and in the foreign department of the main 


office. 


PLAN SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


‘he Chase National Bank, New York, is 
plenning a safe deposit company at 320 
roadway, to be known as the Chase Safe 
Deposit Company. The incorporators are 


—_ 


6 


A. H. Wiggin, Carl J. Schmidlapp, Reeve 
Schley, Sherrill Smith and William P. 
Holley. 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
PHILADELPHIA IN MERGER 


Announcement was formally made on July 
12, of the merger of the Ninth National 
Bank and the Ninth Title & Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, under the name of the Ninth 
Bank & Trust Company, with total re- 
sources of more than $16,000,000. It is pro- 
posed that the new organization will 
operate under a state charter, the present 
bank surrendering its national charter. The 
capital is to be $750,000, surplus $1,500,000 
and undivided profits of $150,000. Total de- 
posits will be $13,000,000. 

Shareholders of the Ninth National Bank 
will meet in special session on September 18 
to vote on the proposed plan of consolida- 
tion, while the trust company stockholders 
will meet a day later. All of the stock of 
the trust company is owned by. shareholders 
in the national bank. 

The Ninth National Bank was organized 
in 1885 and the Ninth Title & Trust Com- 
pany in October 1920. Ira W. Barnes, who 
is president of both institutions, will be 
president of the new organization. All of- 
ficers and directors of the consolidating 
units will serve with the new bank. Di- 
rectors of both institutions have approved 
the plan. 


BOOKLET ON INDUSTRIAL 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


A hand book on “Industrial Preferred 
Stocks” containing a concise analysis of the 
preferred issues of thirty-five leading in- 
dustrial corporations, has just been issued 
by Dominick and Dominick, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. This is the 
fifth annual edition of the booklet, which 
is considered a standard source of informa- 
tion on these securities. 
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NEW ACCOUNTS 
5c EACH 


2 
This is the actual 
cost using direct- 
by-mail publicity. 
2 


The 
Colonial Business Service 
109 West 42d St. :: New York 


FAC-SIMILE LETTERS 














PLATTSBURGH BANK IN NEW 
BUILDING 
The Merchants National Bank of Platts- 


burgh, N. Y., which was organized in 1884, 
recently moved into its own handsome build- 


NE Ree 
Nee 








comfortable chairs and other facilities for 
the transaction of business. At the rear of 
the banking lobby are the safe deposit de- 
partment and vault. 

The officers of the bank are: Robert H. 
Guibord, president; William C. Pike, vice- 
president; John W. Guibord, cashier; Fred- 
erick S. Warren, Phillip A. Guibord, assist- 
ant cashiers. 


OPENS NEW OFFICE 


The Central Trust and Savings Company 
of Philadelphia on July 23 opened its Broad 
street office at the southeast corner of 
Broad and Spring Garden streets. 


PLINY FISK AGAIN CHAIRMAN 
OF FIRM 


Pliny Fisk, retired senior partner of 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, has resumed associa- 
tion with that firm as chairman of the board 





en 


UALOLD- JEWETT. COOK 
ARCHITECT: SUPP Alo-n-Y- 


New building of the Merchants National Bank of Plattsbu: gh 


ing. ‘This building has been designed with 
consideration for future requirements, all 
conveniences for modern banking being pro- 
vided. One feature of service, beside the 
usual women’s department, is a customers’ 
room in which are private telephones, desks, 


of directors. The firm is being reorganized, 
but the changes and other additions in its 
personnel have not been announced. The 
concern hereafter will specialize in munici- 
pal, farm loan and other high grade tax 
exempt securities. 
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HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 


The statement of condition of the Hamil- 
ton National Bank, New York, which opened 
for business on January 15, 1923, at the last 
comptroller’s call showed total resources of 
$4,126,422.57. The bank is capitalized at 
$1,000,000, surplus is $363,992.52 (surplus 
authorized and in process of payment, 
$500,000) and deposits are $2,701,617.32. 


PEOPLE’S BANK MERGER IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


A merger was announced on July 11 of the 
People’s Bank and the People’s Trust Com- 
pany, both of Philadelphia, to be known in 
the future under the name of the People’s 
Bank and Trust Company, with $1,250,000 
capital and total resources of $12,500,000. 
At a meeting of the board of directors of 
both the People’s Bank and the People’s 
Trust Company recently, the consolidation 
was announced. The State Banking De- 
partment has ratified the consolidation, 
which will become effective October 20. 

The board of directors of both institu- 
tions will largely constitute the board of 
the new company, while the same managing 
officers will be in charge of operations. 
Henry R. Robins, for many years vice- 
president of the Land Title and Trust Com- 
pany will be president of the new company, 
while Charles L.. Lipshutz will be chairman. 
Maurice L. Wurzel and Anthony G. Felix 
are vice-presidents, and William B. Vrooman 
is secretary-treasurer. Walter L. Rodman 
is title and trust officer. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY BOOKLET 


“Serving a Nation” is the title of an at- 
tractive booklet just issued by Henry L. 
Doherty & Company of 60 Wall street, New 
York, describing the diversified interests 
and activities of Cities Service Company and 
its subsidiaries, and showing the advantage 
of a unified management of operations which 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coasts and from southern Canada _ to 
Mexico. 


TO JOIN NATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Overbrook Bank of Philadelphia pro- 
poses to enter the national system under 
the name of the Overbrook National Bank. 
this bank has a capital of $200,000. The 
change in name will be made about Septem- 
‘er 1. It is planned to increase the par 
value of the stock from $50 to $100 per 
sare. 


805 


| Audits aa Systems |) 
for Banks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 


ing systems for banks, 


trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


| McArdle, 
| Djorup & McArdle 


42 Broadway, New York 








PHILADELPHIA BANK CELEBRATES 
SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The First National Bank of Philadelphia 
on June 20 celebrated the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of its founding. The institution has the 
honor of being the first bank in the United 
States chartered under the National Bank 
Act. It was organized by Jay Cooke. The 
bank’s building at 315 Chestnut street—its 
headquarters—was erected in 1867 on the 
site of the old Franklin House, the institu- 
tion’s original home. The resources of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia are 
more than $49,000,000. Livingston E. Jones 
is president. 


INCREASES CAPITAL 


The First National Bank of Hagerstown, 
Md., has increased its capital by 5000 shares, 
par $10, offered to stockholders at $40 a 
share. As a result the capital stock is now 
$150,000, having been increased from $100,- 
000, and the surplus is enlarged from $180,- 
000 to $330,000. The increased capital and 
surplus became effective July 1. 











HILE the majority of 

cars are produced in other 
manufacturing centers, New 
England fine and ma- 
chinery made possible the very 
beginning of this great industry. 
Precision instruments and high 
speed automatic devices from 
this district are the foundation 
of quantity production. And 
New England has always been 
of the best markets for 
automobiles of all classes. 


tools 


one 


New England tex- 


tiles, rubber, leather, 
tools, machinery, 
metals, instruments, 


paints and hardwoods 
are shipped to prac 
tically every automobile 
factory. Bodies made 
in New England are 
widely used on fine 










of BOSTON 


Sy, Eel -/ek 


From the beginning of the automobile 


cars. New England paper pre- 
serves the records and bills the 
sale. And The National Shaw- 
mut Bank is privileged to serve 
as an important connecting link 
between buyers and sellers of ma- 
terials, as well as finished cars. 


Manufacturers in New Eng- 
land and in every automobile 
manufacturing district are 
among our valued clients. One 
of the most appreciated services 
of this bank is our unusual quick- 
ness in collecting and re- 
mitting. This directly 
results from close rela- 
tionship to thousands of 
banks and business houses, 
giving us unusual facili- 
ties for handling banking 
transactions along the 
shortest dependable 
routes. 





The bank that is closest to New England industry 
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MUT BANK 





























New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


USINESS has slowed down a bit during 

the past month but is still running in 
good, healthy volume. The slowing down 
may be attributed in part to seasonal causes, 
otherwise known as summer dullness, and in 
part to the price situation. Based on the 
firm—and even stubborn—attitude of con- 
sumers, prices of commodities in general 
use have shown a tendency to drop, and 
producers are now busy figuring just where 
this drop is going to end. The textile in- 
dustry is curtailing production rather 
sharply, and during July and August marty 
of the larger mills and most of the smaller 
ones will declare “vacations” for a period 
varying from a few days to three weeks. 
These mills claim to have on hand a good 
volume of orders for future delivery, but 
the price situation is so unsettled that for 
the present production will be curtailed to 
enable the sellers to gauge the market more 
closely than they can at present. Retailers 
are buying in smaller lots than they did 
earlier in the season, and are not inclined 
to make forward commitments. 

The leather trade is rather quiet. The 
price situation is a factor in this field also, 
for the movement of last year among shoe 
buyers, demanding lower-priced shoes, and 
which movement was so conspicuously suc- 
cessful, is just as firmly set now against any 
increase in price from present levels. Shoe 
retailers report a good trade in medium 
priced shoes. 

Retail stores have had a good spring and 
early summer trade and while business has 
fallen off somewhat during the past two 
weeks the decrease has not been anything 
more than may be explained by the term 
“summer dullness”. Retail collections have 
been rather better than usual, and the gen- 
eral credit situation is satisfactory. 

The telephone strike has been a hindrance 
and a great annoyance, but the public has 
been entirely out of sympathy with the 
strike and has taken the inconvenience 
philosophically. At the moment of writing 


matters seem to be at a deadlock, but the 
telephone company. is rapidly filling the 
places of the strikers and, except in a few 
places, service is about back to normal. 

The tremendous volume of real estate 
transfers which has marked this year as a 
record-breaker now shows signs of de- 
creasing. This is due in large measure to 
conditions existing in the building trades, 
for early in the season there were thou- 
sands of transfers of unimproved property 
on which the new owners expected to build 
this summer. Building costs took a sudden 
and very unreasonable leap soon after the 
season opened and for the past two months 
the volume of new contracts let has been 
steadily decreasing. Lumber has fallen off 
in price, bricks and cement are down, and 
steel prices are softening as a result of the 
decreased number of new contracts, but 
building labor is still so high as to make 
the aggregate cost of building almost pro- 
hibitive, and even the banks are loath to 
accept present-day valuations of new build- 
ings as a basis for making either construc- 
tion loans or mortgages. Within the past 
two weeks predictions have been freely made 
by those in close touch with the situation, 
that building costs would be meterially 
lower by fall, and still lower in the spring. 

Business mortality is low. The number of 
failures is back to normal, and there is 
nothing in the reports to indicate any strain 
in any locality or industry. 


& 


PROVIDENCE BANK CELEBRATES 
CENTENNIAL 


The Mechanics’ National Bank of Provi- 
dence, R. IL., celebrated its 100th anniver- 
sary on June 30. The bank began business 
in the Franklin House at the corner of 
South Main and College streets with a cap- 
ital of $100,000. In February 1825, this 
was increased to $250,000 and in July 1827, 
to $500,000, the figure at which it stands 
today. During the period the bank has had 
but eight presidents, one of whom, Amos 
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Ts building of the Citizens Savings 
i Ka $4 Bank of Fall River, Mass., has been 

recently altered and enlarged to pro- 
vide the increased space and added 
facilities so necessary to a growing institution. 
The desired results were obtained with marked 
economy. 


7e 





Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 


Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 
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Bank 
Partitions 








Our bank partitions are 
specially designed for 
bank service. They have 
the same features of 
beauty, speed in install- 
ation, improved design, 
and economy that char- 
acterize all our par- 
titions. 





Whether you are open- 
ing new offices or con- 
templating rearrange- 
ment, write our Dept. 14 
now for advice. We 





MADE BY THE MILE 
Copyright 


SOLD BY THE FOOT 


gladly offer you the skill 
and experience of many 
years’ service to banks. 











D. Lockwood, died eight days after his elec- 
tion. The present holder of the office is 
Charles C. Harrington, who has been con- 
nected with the bank since 1868 and was its 
president since January 1912. The present 
cashier of the bank, H. Edward Thurston, 
entered the institution as a clerk in October 
1879, and was elected cashier in 1898. Since 
1901 the bank has occupied its present quar- 
ters at the corner of Dorrance street and 
Exchange place. 
FIRST NATIONAL 
APPROVED 


MERGER 


At special meetings held on July 17, the 
stockholders of the First National Bank of 
Boston and the International National Bank, 
formerly the International Trust Company, 
ipproved the proposed merger of the insti- 
tutions which became effective on July 19. 

lhe resources of the consolidated banks— 
the First National Bank of Boston—are 
$390,000,000. The following officers of the 
former International Trust Company have 
been elected officers of the enlarged First 
“ational Bank of Boston: Thomas W. Mur- 


Mount & Robertson, Inc. 
41 Beaver St., New York 


Phone Broad 1957 

















ray, Henry E. Bothteld, B. Farnham Smith, 
A. Francis Hayden, vice-presidents; A. 
Edward Garland, Heward Norton, Kenneth 
E. Downs, Thomas F. Endicott 
Marean, assistant cashiers; Summer Street 
branch, Clifford B. Whitney, manager; Up- 
hams Corner branch, Lawrence S. Bearse, 
manager; Fields Corner branch, Joseph J. 
Carson, manager; Hyde Park branch, 
Arthur EF. Smith, manager; Roslindale 
Richard E manager; 
Brighton branch, Walter J. O'Donnell, man- 


Megan, 


branch, Chapman, 
ager; Allston branch, Donald Kirkpatrick, 
manager. At a previous meeting of the di- 
elected 
vice-president, director and chairman of the 


rectors Charles G. Bancroft was 


executive committee. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF 


SAVINGS BANK 


HOME 


Carl M. Spencer, connected with the Home 
Savings Bank of Boston since 1904, and 
treasurer since 1919, has been elected presi- 
dent of the bank by the board of trustees, 
to succeed the late George E. Brock. 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON | 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention: 

STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 
Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








DEATH OF DEAN OF BOSTON 
BANKERS 


Charles A. Vialle, a director of the Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston, died July 
31, following an attack of illness suffered in 
the bank the previous day. Mr. Vialle’s 
sixty-nine years of active participation in 
the banking life of Boston, including forty- 
five years as a bank cashier and bank presi- 
dent, should entitle him to rank dean of 
Boston bankers. 

Mr. Vialle saw the banking business of 
Boston grow until Boston’s yearly bank 
clearings are three times as great as the 
clearings for the entire nation when he be- 
gan his banking career. He had opportunity 
to observe, as one in touch with every step, 
the enormous industrial and commercial de- 
velopment of the United States since 1855. 
When he entered the banking field the total 
wealth of the United States was only about 
$8,000,000,000. 

Mr. Vialle was born in the North End 
district of Boston, May 8, 1839. He attended 
the old Eliot school, famous for the boys 
who have risen to prominence, and was 
graduated a Franklin medal scholar in 1853. 
He began his career as a banker with the 
old Suffolk bank a year after leaving school. 
He lived to see some of the progressive 
methods and sound banking practice of the 
Suffolk developed into the strongest bank- 
ing system in the world. 

In 1860, he went to the Bank of the Re- 
public, as teller. Three years later, when he 
was but twenty-four years old he was ap- 
pointed cashier. In 1882 he was elected 
president of the bank and directed its des- 
tinies until 1908. 

Following the merger of the National 
Bank of the Republic, with the National 
Shawmut Bank, Mr. Vialle became a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Na- 
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tional Shawmut, and continued to serve the 
banking community in that capacity. 


OPENS HAVANA BRANCH BANK 


The First National Bank of Boston has 
announced the opening of a branch bank at 
Havana, under the management of John G. 
Carriker. 

Interest in the announcement was height- 
ened because of the recent hearings before 
the Federal Reserve Board with respect to 
the advisability of having member banks 
open branches in Cuba. Considerable op- 
position to the plan developed, but follow- 
ing the hearing the board resolved that such 
a procedure would be mutually beneficial to 
Cuba and the United States and authorized 
the Boston institution to create its new 
Cuban branch. 

The principal aid to Cuba which is ex- 
pected to result from placing at that island’s 
disposal the facilities of Federal Reserve in- 
stitutions is a more elastic and better supply 
of currency. With growing industry in 
Cuba and with a greatly increased traffic to 
and from the United States, the plan of ex- 
pansion has been further encouraged and 
several important American banks now have 
branches in Cuba. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
APPOINTED RECEIVER 


Judge Newell Jevnings, in the Superior 
Court in Hartford, Conn., confirmed the ap- 
pointment of the American Trust Company 
of Bristol, Conn., as temporary receiver of 
the Bristol Manufacturing Company of that 
city, one of the oldest firms in the country, 
manufacturing knit underwear. The re- 
ceivership was applied for by E. R. Burwell, 
president, and Charles 'T. Treadway, treas- 
urer of the company, for the stockholders, 
and the receiver was authorized to continue 
the business until August 13. 
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Southern States 
Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and ‘Tennessee 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1inc Dabney 


GRICULTURAL conditions throughout 

the South are very backward. This is 
due to the inclement weather that came dur- 
ing the planting season and persisted later 
than usual. The backwardness extends from 
the cane fields of Louisiana to the cornfields 
of Tennessee and Kentucky. In sections of 
the upper South, the corn is only a few 
inches high. Cotton is likewise very back- 
ward. 

Also, in many sections heavy rains have 
made it necessary to replant several times. 
This financial loss, however, will not be as 
great as the future difficulty of working the 
crops when all the work is concentrated 
within a few weeks, and with the scarcity 
of labor in the South, due to the activities 
of the recruiting agents of Northern man- 
ufacturing establishments, this is a condi- 
tion that is to be dreaded. 

General business throughout the South is 
holding up nicely for the summer months. 
Department stores in the principal cities re- 
port considerable improvement over the 
same period last year, the cities of the 
upper South leading those of the lower. 
This does not indicate a sounder economic 
situation in the upper section. The read- 
justment fluctuations were greater in the 
upper part, and if the percentage of im- 
provement is now larger, the former loss 
was also larger. 

the essential soundness of the situation 
is shown by the building and real estate 
transactions. The slump or “buyers’ strike” 
that is reported in the North has not struck 
the South, and from all indications, it will 
not. The reasons are two-fold. First, the 
cost of materials and wages have not been 
kited so much in the South. Second, the 
South has finally broken away from the 
economie chains that held it bound until the 
demand for production during the world 
war opened up its resources. 

Southern realtors who: attended the na- 
tion! realtors’ convention in Cleveland, 


Ohio, during the closing days of June, com- 
ment with amazement upon the fact that it 
was a Southern state—Florida—that led the 
field in advertising and exploitation at the 
exposition that was a feature of the meet- 
ing. Even California, which until now has 
held the crown for publicity, took second 
place—not a close second either. The 
Floridians literally swamped Cleveland with 
printed matter, and dazzled it with the orig- 
inality of their displays. The reproduction 
of orange groves, complete in every detail 
from the patent front gate to the golden 


‘fruit on the trees, everything done to exact 


scale, so that a five-acre farm was shown 
upon the space equivalent to a dining room 
table, was the least noteworthy of the dis- 
plays. The point is, that such advertising 























RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital . 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . $1,000,000.00 


$1,000,000.00 


| 
| Merchants National Bank 
| 


One of the largest, strongest and 
oldest banks in the South 


Send Us Your Items 
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Bank of Charleston 
National Banking Association 
Charleston, S.C. 
| Established 1834 


The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
Resources . $12,500,000.00 

















would not be possible for any save a push- 
ing people, who are doing good business, 
and know the easiest method to do more 
business. Advertising is the real measure 
of progress. 

The Government-operated barge line on 
the Mississippi river, which drains the com- 
merce of the Mississippi Valley from St. 
Louis and adjoining and intermediary terri- 
tory to New Orleans, whence it is distrib- 
uted to the world, shows steady progress. 
It is getting monotonous to refer to the new 
records it establishes, because the next 
month the record will again be broken. Each 
month so far this year has shown the traffic 
move up a peg; and the recent race be- 
tween two barge-tows up the river focused 
the attention of the country upon the water- 
way and its commerce-carrying potentiali- 
ties. Even so, the old Mississippi of the side- 
wheel steamboats is remembered principally 
because of the race between the Natchez 
and the Robert E. Lee. 

An experiment of intense interest to the 
Mississippi Valley has been begun at New 
Orleans. This is the construction of a con- 
crete levee. The Illinois Central railroad, 
which operates the Stuyvesant docks, is 
doing the work. This will be the first con- 
crete levee upon the river. It will be nearly 
one mile long. Because of the lightness of 
the concrete wall as compared with the old- 
style dirt levee, which is nothing but an 
embankment which has to be continually 
protected and repaired, it will, engineers be- 
lieve offer a solution to the problem of con- 
taining the flood waters of the Mississippi in 
the vielding-soil regions, such as are found 
in Louisiana. The increasing height to which 
it has been necessary to build levees hecause 


of the rising crest of the spring floods has 
brought many problems of cost and stabilit) 
There are sections where the ground has al- 
ready begun to yield under the weight of the 
levees; and engineers say that .unless the 
limit of height is reached soon in levee con- 
struction, the ground won’t be able to sup- 
port the huge embankments. The cow- 
paratively light concrete walls, supported 
upon piling held by friction, therefore offers 
a practicable and economical way out. 
Export of cotton through New Orleans is 
expected to be greatly increased as a result 
of the new schedule of rates adopted by the 
dock board, which controls the port facili- 
ties of the city. Certain charges have been 
eliminated entirely, and others have been 
more equitably distributed. An important 
change instituted is the free delivery of 
cotton compressed in the public cotton ware- 
house to any wharf on the river front. 
Formerly, vessels had to receive this cargo 
at the cotton warehouse wharf, or pay to 
have the cotton trucked to the berths at 
which they were taking on other freight. 
The dock board believes that the new rates, 
upon the remarkable handling facilities that 
were already here, will make New Orleans 
the most modern cotton port in the country. 
Another important development of the 
month has been the progress made in creat- 
ing a new industrial center upon the west 
bank of the Mississippi, opposite New Or- 
leans. The United Fruit Company, the 
port’s largest customer, has already pur- 
chased a site, and will develop it later on. 
Other industries and shipping companies are 
laying their plans to embrace the new facili- 
ties. The company developing this new 
area has control of about 8000 acres of 
land, with a river frontage of 10 miles. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Kentucky—at Louisville, September 5-6. 
UNION AND PLANTERS HAVE 
NEW BRANCH 


The Union and Planters Bank and Trust 
Company of Memphis, Tenn., purchased the 
stock of the North Memphis Savings Bank 
und the union became effective on July 16, 
when the acquired institution became the 
North Memphis Savings Bank branch of 
the Union and Planters Bank and Trust 
Company. The institution is being operated 
under the same management as heretofore, 
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The Old First 
Est. 1865 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE = Over fifty ~ seven 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFIC ERS—Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $30,000,000 


years 


$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory : 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 




















headed by John T. Walsh, the former presi- 
dent, who, it is understooc, has been made 
a vice-president of the enlarged bank. The 
directors of the acquired bank have also 
continued as the North Memphis Advisory 
Board. The enlarged Union and Planters 
Bank and ‘Trust Company has a combined 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
approximately $3,000,000 and deposits in the 
neighborhood of $32,000,000. Besides its 
newly acquired branch, the bank maintains 
three other branches—the Franklin Savings 
Bank, the South Side Bank and the Main 
Street branch. Frank F. Hill is president. 


FIVE TENNESSEE BANKS ARE 
CONSOLIDATED 
\ consolidation has been effected of five 


l'ennessee banks under the title of the Com- 
merce Union Bank, with headquarters at 


Nashville. The institutions which united 
were the Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Nashville, the American National Bank of 
Sparta, the Union Bank and Trust Com- 
peny of Lebanon, the Spring Hill Bank of 
‘ring Hill, the Lawrence Bank and Trust 
Company of Lawrenceburg and the Farmers 
Bonk and Trust Company of Springfield. 


fhe new Commerce Union Bank has a cap- 
ital of $400,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $160,000. 


NEW PRESIDENT OF DALLAS BANK 


S. A. Temple, for many years _vice- 
president of the Dallas Trust and Savings 
Bank, Dallas, Texas, was elected president, 
succeeding Judge Edward Gray, resigned, 
effective June 15, on account of ill health. 
The position of chairman of the board has 
been created by the directors and Christian 
C. Weichsel has become chairman. 


HIBERNIA BANK DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company of 
New Orleans, held June 21, a dividend of 
$6 (6 per cent.) per share was declared for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1923, payable 
July 2, to stockholders of record, June 21. 

An additional dividend was voted the em- 
ployees. This dividend is based upon a 
sliding scale dependent upon the length of 
time the employee has been with the bank, 
and is 3 per cent. of a varying amount of the 
yearly salary. 











© Reinthal & Newman, N. Y. 


WARREN G. HARDING 
1865— 1923 


Hand Printed Photogravures, each bearing a facsimile 


autograph are available in the following sizes: 


N1938—Engraved surface 16x 20 inches, 
Sheet 19 x 24—Retail price $6.00. 


H1280—Engraved surface 9 x 1114 inches, 
Sheet 16 x 20-—Retail price $1.50. 


Cabinet size—-Oval printed part 4 x 514 on 
sheet 7 x 9—Retail price Fifty Cents. 


These may be procured from your local art dealer or 
direct from 


REINTHAL & NEWMAN 


** THE HOUSE OF ART ’’ 
59 West 19th Street, New York 


Write for prices, framed complete, if preferred to the 
unframed listed above 
































Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By CuHartes L. Hays 


ONEY conditions in the central west 

have eased slightly since the turn of 
the month but rates are not quotably 
changed and no reduction in the immediate 
future is likely, as the demand for funds for 
crop-moving purposes has started and in all 
probability will increase as the season of 
heavy grain movement approaches. Com- 
mercial paper finds a moderate outlet at 
5 to 514 per cent., principally to the country 
and the outlying banks of the metropolitan 
district, the large city institutions being well 
loaned-up. Bank loans are 5 to 6 per cent., 


with less tendency toward the lower level 
than a month ago. 
There is every indication that the banks 


of the district will be able to finance the 
agricultural activities of the next few 
months without inconvenience. Commercial 
borrowing has slackened somewhat and 
there is less disposition toward forward 
buying in nearly all manufacturing lines. 
The position of the Federal Reserve bank is 
strong, with a reserve ratio in the neigh- 
borhood of 80 per cent. Rediscounts passed 
the $100,000,000 mark a few weeks ago, but 
are again below that figure. There is a 
comfortable margin of credit to be ab- 
sorbed before most of the banks of the 
region will find it necessary to have recourse 
to the Reserve system to any material ex- 
tent. While crops this year promise to be 
bountiful, prices are not high and it will 
require less money proportionately to 
handle them than last year. 

One of the most striking features of the 
last response by the banks to calls for 
statements of condition from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the state auditor 
was another large increase in savings de- 
osits as of June 30, compared with the 
returns at the time of the last previous call, 
April 3 last. The increase for Chicago 
one was about $20,000,000, bringing the 
rgregate of these accumulations in the city 

nks to the new high record figure of 


$584,725,857. Other parts of the district 
showed gains comparing favorably with 
this, especially Michigan, where the rate of 
industrial activity was high almost to the 
end of the half-year period. 

The increase in savings deposits in Chi- 
cago was one of the largest ever recorded 
for a similar interval between calls. It is 
all the more remarkable in view of the fact 
that in the three months there were calls 
for two tax payments—one Federal and one 
local. These usually make a heavy drain on 
accounts of this character, and the with- 
drawals for vacation purposes which are 
common at this time of year make further 
inroads. The growth of savings deposits 
in the second quarter of the year in spite 
of these adverse factors emphasize anew the 
strong position of wage-earners under pres- 
ent conditions of full employment at high 
pay. It gives evidence also of the deep- 
seated spirit of thrift that has resulted 
from the warning of a year or so of slack 
times and from the lessons learned during 
the war. The gain of $20,006,000 in savings 
does not by any means represent the total 
increase in the accumulations of persons of 
moderate means in the city as nearly all 
the banks report a good volume of with- 
drawals in the three months for the purpose 
of investment in securities, especially real 
estate bonds, generally in sums of a few 
hundreds. 

While there has been some curtailment 
in steel buying the operations of the mills 
of the district are maintained at close to the 
highest rate of the year. Plants of the lead- 
ing manufacturers have been running at 95 
to 97 per cent. of capacity and those of the 
principal independents at 65 to 75 per cent. 
This production has been kept up in spite 
of the handicap of hot weather, and book- 
ings seem to warrant the expectation that 
the rate will not be modified much during 
the remainder of the year. The railroads 
are still in the market for materials that 
can be delivered within a reasonable time, 
and good sized tonnages of rails and fasten- 
ings are being taken. Automobile and im- 
plement manufacturers have reduced their 
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THIS TRIPLE Check 
Safety MEANS 
New Business 


Put “teeth” into the safety argu- 
ments you present to prospective 


depositors. Furnish definite, tan- 
gible evidences of positive protec- 
tion. 


Then you do two important things: 
Avail yourself of the most powerful 
agent in building business. 

Protect bank and depositors against 
loss through check frauds. Protect 
them positively, in three ways. 

No extra expense—for Super-Safety 
INSURED Bank Checks cost no 


more than ordinary, unsafe checks. 


We advertise them nationally. And 
we furnish you, free, advertising and 
display material to make the great- 
est use of this super-service—in 
building business. 


Thousands of banks, today, are find- 
ing how well it pays. More than 
fifty million dollars was lost, last 
year, through check frauds. Inves- 
tigate—and you will at once see the 
possibilities. 


1. Made of the world’s safest check 
paper. 

2. Each depositor insured for 
$1,000, in the HARTFORD 
ACCIDENT & INDEMNITY 
COMPANY, against loss by 
check alterations. 

3. Each check protected by the 
famous WILLIAM J. BURNS IN- 
TERNATIONAL DETECTIVE 
AGENCY, INC. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


World’s largest manufacturers of bank checks 


Chicago Denver New York 
Des Moines San Francisco Atlanta 























requirements in some cases, the demand fo 
structural steel shows some shrinkage and 
the oil companies are not buying so much 
pipe or steel for storage tanks as_ they 
were a few weeks ago. Car purchases also 
are on a smaller scale, but this is principally 
due to the fact that no more cars than al 
ready have been engaged could be con- 
structed during the rest of the year. Labor 
shortage is probably more pronounced in 
this industry than anywhere else except in 
agriculture. Factory and building opera 
tions have drawn heavily on the available 
supply and there has also been a consider- 
able shifting to the country for road build 
ing and other public works, as well as har- 
vesting. 

The outlook for soil crops this season is 
promising. ‘Two weeks of extremely hot 
weather late in June curtailed the yield of 
strawberries and vegetables for canning or 
forced the ripening of these products so 
that they could not be marketed profitably 
in many cases, but the pack probably will 
be ample for all needs and the easy tone 
of canned goods markets does not indicate 
any expectation of shortage. Grains did 
not suffer, as there was a good supply of 
moisture in the ground, and with the com- 
ing of plentiful rains early this month 
favorable growing conditions prevailed. 
Wheat harvest is well under way and in 
some of the principal producing regions, 
notably Illinois, the yield is exceeding ex- 
pectations, estimates of the crop in this 
state running as high as 70,000,000 bushels. 
Corn has had good growing weather, and 
while the Government estimate of the crop 
is slightly under that of last vear a large 
harvest seems as certain as can be expected 
at this time of year. Oats also promise well. 
While $1 a bushel for September wheat 
has been a feature of the markets of the 
month, corn and oats have held steadier, as 
stocks are not excessive and it is realized 
that feeding requirements are enormous. 
Receipts of hogs far in excess of normal 
have carried prices down to around $7 for 
the best, or the lowest in many years, but 
cattle have held steadier, with marketings 
more nearly corresponding to current trade 
requirements. 

Retail business, which was much retarded 
by the late coming of warm weather, has 
made up much of the lost ground, and fhe 
turnover for the season promises to be sat- 
isfactory. Demand for all kinds of ready- 
to-wear lines, for outing supplies, sport 
goods, automobile travel accessories an¢ 
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similar articles has been exceptionally 
strong. Reports from this source and also 
from the railroads indicate that the move- 
ment toward the resorts and the highways 
this summer will be unusually heavy. Money 
is plentiful among the classes most given to 
these forms of recreation and their out- 
fitting has been on a liberal scale. In staples 
also there is a fair distribution, with con- 
siderable evidence of discrimination on the 
part of buyers and a tendency to patronize 
special sales where price concessions are 
most attractive. In contrast there is also 
a leaning in some quarters toward goods of 
higher quality and a revival of luxury buy- 
ing that recalls in moderate degree the days 
of lavish expenditure of three or four years 
ago. Wholesale business compares favor- 
ably with that of last vear, and in the matter 
of advance buying for fall is running sub- 
stantially ahead. ‘The markets are steady, 
supplies are moderate and merchants are 
cautious, showing a disposition to keep their 
stocks in the wholesome condition that has 
prevailed for some months. This conserva- 
tism is emphasized by the large number of 
fill-in orders which has been a feature of 
the summer trade, indicating not only a 
good retail outlet, but good control of stocks. 

There is a large amount of building under 
way, but there has been a material reduc- 
tion in the number of new projects started. 
This applies more particularly to large un- 
dertakings than to the construction of 
dwellings and small apartments, which con- 
tinues active. Movement of materials is on 
i large scale, but the markets have been held 
steady with only a few advances worth 
noting, a condition to which a satisfactory 
transportation situation has contributed a 
good deal. Costs are high, labor condi- 
tions are still unsettled, and banks are 
showing some reluctance to finance opera- 
tions on a large scale at the present level 
of prices. These circumstances discourage 
new commitments, but housing needs are 
still pressing and rents are very high, so it 
is reasonable to expect that a large amount 
of work will go ahead, even if there is some 
nodification of the beom that blossomed so 
promisingly earlier in the vear. 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 


ndiana—at Indianapolis, September 
11-12. 

‘arm Mortgage Bankers—at West Baden, 
September 18-19. 














1863 1923 


Upon the foundation of sixty 
years experience and growth is 


based the present organization of 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a 
highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs 
of banks and bankers. 

Calls and correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities 
afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international finan- 
cial business of every conservative 


character. 


Combined Resources exceed 


$350,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
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ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the directors on July 12, 
L. G. Bournique was elected a vice-president 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee. Previous to the consolidation 
of the First National and Wisconsin Na- 
tional Banks on July 1, 1919, Mr. 
Bournique was a_ vice-president of the 
Wisconsin National Bank. 


MELVIN TRAYLOR PRESIDENT OF 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
Melvin A. Traylor, president of the First 


Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, who was 
elected president of the Illinois Bankers 





M. A. TRAYLOR 


President First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
elected president of the Illinois Bankers 
Association 


Association at Rockford on June 27, was 
also endorsed for second vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association for 
1924-25. 

Mr. Traylor’s rise in the financial world 
has been quite remarkable. He was born 
in Kentucky not quite forty-five years ago 
and received his early education in that 
state. He later went to Texas where he 


was admitted to the bar in 1901. He leit 
the practice of the law for banking, becom- 
ing cashier of the Bank of Malone in 1905. 
In 1907 he was elected cashier of the Citi- 
zens Bank of Ballinger, Texas, and when 
that bank merged with the First National 
Bank of the same city he became president 
of the consolidated institution. Mr. Traylor 
removed to Illinois in 1911 and became vice- 
president of the National Stock Yards Na- 
tional Bank of East St. Louis. His first Chi- 
cago connection was with the Live Stock 
Exchange National Bank where he served 
successfully as vice-president and president. 
He achieved a remarkable record as direc- 
tor in the Seventh Federal Reserve District 
for United States certificates of indebted- 
ness during the war and in the period im- 
mediately following. He became president 
of the First Trust and Savings Bank and 
vice-president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago in January 1919. He is also a di- 
rector of both banks as well as a number 
of other financial and commercial institu- 
tions. He is chairman of the economic pol- 
icy commission of the American Bankers 
Association and a member of a considerable 
number of clubs and associations, both in 
Chicago and New York. Mr. Traylor is a 
golf enthusiast, and is vice-president of the 
Western Golf Association. 


JOSEPH E. OTIS 


Joseph E. Otis, president of the Central 
Trust Company of Chicago, was elected a 
director of the Drovers National Bank of 
Chicago on July 13, succeeding Henry M. 
Dawes, who resigned owing to his recent 
appointment as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 


MACTAVISH MADE COMPTROLLER 
OF BANK 


Robert Forgan Mactavish, auditor of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, was appointed to the newly created 
office of comptroller of that bank at a re- 
cent meeting of its board of directors. 

Mr. Mactavish, who was born in Scotland, 
came to the Northwestern in 1905. For 
several years prior to that time he was as- 
sociated with the Bank of Scotland at Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Mactavish is a nephew of 
James B. and David R. Forgan, bankers 
of Chicago. Both of the Forgans were 
officers of the Northwestern more than a 
quarter of a century ago, each having held 
office as cashier. 
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Country Bank Department 
F. A. CRANDALL, Vice-President 


Investment Service by Your Bank— 


is the subject of a series of advertisements now being | 
| published by our bank in farming communities. 


We aim through these advertisements to direct the 
farmer to the banker for the investment of his funds. 
This is only one feature of the service rendered by our 
Bond Department to out-of-town bankers. 


We solicit inquiries regarding investment of funds. 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


The NATIONAL (TY RANK 


Bond Department 
J. B. CHRISTERSON, Manager 
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As comptroller Mr. Mactavish is given 
the responsibility for the auditing and book- 
keeping systems of the Northwestern’s six 
offices in Minneapolis. 


THE MIDLAND BANK OF 
CLEVELAND 


Directors of the Midland Bank, Cleveland, 
have declared the institution’s second regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 11/, per cent. pay- 
able August 1 to stockholders of record 
July 25. At the same time they trans- 
ferred the sum of $20,000 from undivided 
profits to surplus account, bringing the sur- 
plus to $450,000. The bank, which has 
capital of $2,000,000, has been in operation 
just twenty-eight months. 

\ccording to announcement by D. D. 
Kimmel, president of the Midland, the bank 
expects to occupy its new quarters in the 
Williamson Building on Cleveland’s public 
square about October 15. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank, which now occupies the build- 
inv, expects to move to its newly erected 
hone about August 15, and the Midland’s 
renodelling operations will probably be 
coipleted within two months thereafter. 


NEW CLEVELAND BANK OPENED 


On July 2 the formal opening of the Lake 
Erie Trust Company—Cleveland’s newest 
bank—took place. A great deal of interest 
has been shown throughout northern Ohio 
in this new trust company because of its 
personnel, the beauty of its new building 
and the fact that only one other bank was 
ever started in the state with a larger paid 
up capital and surplus. 

The bank is capitalized at $1,000,000 and 
has a surplus of $250,000. The officers are: 
J. Horace Jones, president; Charles H. Hill, 
George A. Kirkendale, vice-presidents; 
Arthur W. Pleister, secretary and treasurer; 
Seymour C. Payne, trust officer; Alf P. 
Fischley, assistant to the president; D. A. 
Berardi, assistant secretary and treasurer; 
Leo Schwalb, manager foreign exchange de- 
partment; Mrs. A. Slaght, manager women’s 
department. 


NORTH-WESTERN TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 
The North-Western Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, which has been an affiliated 
member of the Chicago Clearing-house Asso- 
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ciation for the past seventeen years, was 
last week elected to regular membership in 
this association. 

This bank will not only be subject to the 
same rigid rules and periodic examinations 
by the association as heretofore, but will 
also have a voice in the affairs of the asso- 
ciation and will clear the checks of its de- 
positors directly through the clearing-house 
instead of through the medium of a regular 
member bank. 

The recently published financial statement 
of the North-Western Trust and Savings 
Bank showed total resources of more than 
$20,100,000, invested capital and contingent 
reserves of over $1,780,000, and deposits of 
over $18,000,000. 


AUTOS PARADE THROUGH BANK 
LOBBY 


Five hundred autos, bearing delegates to 
the American Institute of Banking Con- 
vention, drove through the partially com- 





Lobby of new Union Trust building, Cleveland, 
snapped as the hundreth machine 
rolled through 


pleted banking lobby of the new Union 
Trust building, Cleveland, July 19. 

The machines entered the building by 
way of the east end of the building and 
traversed almost 400 feet of the immense 


Union Trust lobby before making their exit 
on the East Ninth street side. It was pos 
sible for forty machines, in single file, to lx 





All set for 1800 hungry delegates in the new 
Union Trust building 


inside this tremendous banking room at one 
time. In fact, the entire 500 machines could 
have been parked on the main banking floor. 

This novel method of visiting a bank 
building came as the conclusion of an auto- 
mobile trip around Cleveland and environs, 
arranged as part of the regular convention 
program of the American Institute of 
Banking. 

At the conclusion of the drive through 
the Union Trust building, the convention 
delegates alighted and attended a_ buffet 
supper in the building, given by the Union 
Trust Company. 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS AN! TRUST 
COMPANY 


Harvey H. Brown, leader in the steel and 
iron industry in Cleveland, and for many 
vears a director of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Co. Cleveland, died on August 
2. He was 75 years old. He was a partner 
of Harvey H. Brown & Co., dealers in 
iron ore; president of the Stewart Furnace 
Co., of Sharon, Pa.; and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Brown Hoisting 
Machinery Co. 

J. A. House, president of the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Co., has been elected to 
the directorate of the Cleveland Life In- 
surance Co., to fill the vacancy caused by 
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Are Your Coal Mines 
making money today?P 


Peabody - managed mines 
are. 
Our service includes man- 
aging, operating, financing, 
selling. Experience 40 years. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 


Operating 44 Bituminous Mines in 12 Fields with Annual Capacity of 23,000,000 Tons 


Let us show you why. 


Founded 1883 














the death of the Hon. James A. Hemenway, 
former United States Senator from 
Indiana. 

P. G. Berg, vice-president of the company, 
attended the convertion of the National 
Association of State Bank Supervisors in 
Denver the last week of July. Being an 
ex-superintendent of banks in Ohio, Mr. 
Berg is an honorary member of the or- 
ganization. He addressed one session of 
the convention. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY. OF 
ILLINOIS PROMOTIONS 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, held July 24, the following elections 
were made: 

George B. Cortelyou, Jr., formerly assist- 
ant vice-president, who has been with the 
bank four and a half years, and who is the 
son of former Secretary of the Treasury 
Cortelyou, was elected secretary and assist- 
ant trust officer. Geary V. Stibgen was 
elected trust officer and assistant secretary, 
and William M. Otis, assistant trust officer 
and assistant secretary. William J. Kel- 
louzh, who for a number of years has filled 
the position of chief clerk, was elected ds- 
sist»nt cashier. Richard W. Gratton, who 
has been manager of the bookkeeping de- 
par'ment for a number of years, was also 





elected assistant cashier. George D. Bush- 
nell was appointed assistant vice-president. 

The above promotions have enabled the 
Central Trust Company to advance a num- 
ber of men all along the line, including E. E. 
Graham and Charles G. Clark, who have 
been advanced to important positions in the 
credit department. 


CELEBRATES FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 
The Bank of Sheboygan, Wis., celebrated 


its fiftieth anniversary on June 27. The 
bank was organized in 1873. 








: Hotel 


== St. James 
| Times Square 
New York City 
PRLS sust ot Broad. 
6)?" “ 113 W. 45th st. 
Send postal for rates and booklét Much favored 


W. Johnson Quinn, President yp be 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, without 
having the atmosphere and ap- escort 
pointments of a well condi- “Sunshine in 
tioned home. every room” 


40 Theatres, all principal shops and 
churches, 3 to 5 minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of all subways, “‘L’’ roads, sur- 
face cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 











Pennsylvania Terminals. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 
By SAMUEL SosLAND 


M4 is not measuring up to the boun- 
ties of nature in the Western states. 
Nature has been generous in giving the 
Western states a wheat crop of liberal pro- 
portions and high quality; nature, too, is 
giving the Western states a very liberal 
crop of fat grass cattle; the hog output is 
large; more hay is being produced; the 
states that are adapted to cotton are prom- 
ised more of this staple, and there is also 
a good fruit crop. But the man-made 
economic machinery is out of joint. Dis- 
tribution is not healthy. There is loud com- 
plaining over the cheapness of wheat; there 
is dissatisfaction over the unprofitableness 
of hogs; grass cattle are disappointing the 
graziers in prices, and hay is cheap. 

“What is the outlook for business in your 
territory?” This question came to a West- 
ern banker some days ago when wheat on 
the Kansas City market was breaking to 
the lowest level since 1914, or to a basis of 
70 to 75 cents a bushel on farms. In brief, 
his answer was that the outlook favored 
prosperous conditions. With wails from 
farmers over wheat and with a number of 
other agricultural products at a disap- 
pointing level, how could this banker be so 
hopeful? I asked him. He answered that 
the Western states have the material things 
that go to make prosperity. “What is pros- 
perity?” he also countered. His idea is 
that in the generous total of crops there is 
assurance of prosperity in view of the great 
capacity of the manufacturing districts of 
the country and the demonstration by rail- 
roads of their ability to move goods to 
facilitate the exchange of commodities, 
which, he said, makes trade. 

It is true that in the aggregate the har- 
vests now in prospect and already gar- 
nered in the Western states will give this 
territory a great trading power. If the 
goods it buys were on the same price basis 
as the products it sells, what activity would 
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prevail! If such activity could only be 
achieved! Admitting the larger debts of 
the Western states, debts with the new 
Federal land banks and with other sources 
of farm borrowing, there would be great 
activity. But this activity is not yet here. 
The period immediately following the winter 
wheat harvest is marked by a _ smaller 
volume of business than usual. The move- 
ment of new wheat to date is lighter than 
usual, especially when compared with the 
size of the harvest. There is less trading 
in the aggregate simply because many farm- 
ers are averse to exchanging so much more 
wheat than in recent years for a dollar, es- 
pecially because the dollar buys less trans- 
portation service, less cotton, less clothing, 
less hardware, less of implements, less of 
lumber, less of coal, and less of other things. 
It even takes more wheat to pay taxes. 

Contemplating this situation, this terri- 
tory has reason for feeling that man is not 
measuring up to nature. Farmers are be- 
coming more and more determined to force 
man to attempt to measure more highly in 
his service. The feelings of the farmers 
are apparent not only in the reduced move- 
ment of wheat and the verbal protests but 
in the recent election of a Farmer-Labor 
candidate over Governor Preus of Minne- 
sota in a special senatorial contest. Min- 
nesota is not one of the Western states cov- 
red in the review, but in business its con- 
ditions correspond to those of other large 
wheat raisers such as the Dakotas, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska. 

What the Western states need today, or 
what they lack, is an old story, a story that 
has been repeatedly told. However, it ap- 
pears to be a story that is going to give a 
greater demonstration of its realities in 
coming months unless there is a radical 
change in the present market situation. In 
the event there is a great loss in wheat 
production in the spring wheat states and 
in Canada and the bread grain scores a 
material advance, the position of the West- 
ern states will of course be altered. How- 
ever, if Canada and the American spring 
wheat states, including Montana and the 
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Complete Financial Service 


The Omaha National Bank 


The Omaha Trust Company 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Resources over - 


1923 


- $35,000,000 

















Dakotas, raise as large a crop of wheat as 
indicated at this writing, it is probable that 
wheat will recede to lower levels. The 
buying power of the wheat districts will be 
more adversely affected. Demand for 
manufactures will be light. There will 
be less employment in cities. One point 
to be considered is that the void in building 
has been filled in a large measure, removing 
a source of business activity of the past 
year. The farmers’ position will therefore 
be more dominant. From this it should not 
be inferred that drastic contraction in busi- 
ness will be witnessed. The Western states 
have been frugal in the past year. Mer- 
cantile stocks in the hands of wholesalers 
and retailers have been light in the agricul- 
tural regions for more than a year. The 
stocks are light today. There will be. con- 
tinued hand-to-mouth buying on a somewhat 
smaller, or considerably smaller scale, de- 
pending on the communities, but the decline 
will not come as a blow because a large part 
of the Western states are reconciled to a 
light volume of business. 

In the event of a drastic cut in railroad 
freivt rates—and railroads are going to 
face agitation for such a cut—along with 


reductions of sharp proportions in the prices 
on manufactures, the farmer will be a bet- 
ter buyer than now indicated with cheap 
wheat. 

Among considerations in respect to low 
wheat is the fact that, even where farmers 
complain that the market is below the cost 
of production, a good share of that cost 
goes into their own pockets. The labor 
expense is largely their own, for less outside 
labor than in several years was employed 
to produce and to harvest the crop. 

From a banking standpoint, the outlook 
is more encouraging than commonly believed. 
Farmers have not anticipated the 1923 
wheat crop. With no heavy commitments, 
there is not the tightening in money wit- 
nessed several years ago when farmers 
were disappointed because they couldn’t get 
$3 a bushel for wheat. Farmers had then 
contracted to buy many things—from oil 
stocks of unscrupulous promoters to ex- 
pensive automobiles and $100 and $80 land 
at $250 and $170 an acre. Veteran bankers 
say this means a better year than indicated 
on the surface. When the farmers’ incomes 
are low and when they are not obligated to 
buy many things through premature com- 
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mitments, they are se frugal that their lim- 
ited revenues are applied to the liquidation 
of debts and to saving. Money did not 
firm up in the Western states during July, 
but closed fully as comfortable as at the 
outset of this new crop month. In the past 
crop year there was extensive liquidation. 
At country banks many loans were trans- 
ferred to farm mortgage loan companies or 
to the Federal farm loan system, thus put- 
ting the rural institutions in a better posi- 
tion. There is no prospect of any important 
increases in country bank deposits with the 
present price situation; in fact, country 
banks on the whole will do well to maintain 
their present position. ‘They may show some 
improvement the first half of the crop year 
just begun, but the latter half now gives in- 
dication of being different unless market 
conditions change materially. 

That wheat is low is due to a combina- 
tion of circumstances. ‘The greatly in- 
creased North American production finds 
Kurope returning to harvests nearer the 
pre-war totals. Russia is coming back as a 
great wheat grower. Kurope’s buying 
power is reduced. Russia is eager to sell 
in exchange for goods. ‘The United States 
is not so willing to trade on this basis for 
the present. If farmers hold back their 
wheat on an increased scale, they will simply 
find the same adverse competitive conditions 
later unless the American acreage for 1924 
is reduced by many million acres, and then 
there will be doubt as to great improve- 
ment in prices. 

Industrial developments are being fol- 
lowed closely in the markets for corn, oats, 
hay, millfeeds and live stock. Rising wages 
and great employment the past year have 
already created a situation where the pro- 
duction of hogs is slightly in excess of the 
needs of the country with a iarge purchas- 
ing power for labor. The hog output is 
still on the increase. What is happening? 
In some points corn is actually higher than 
wheat. The feeding of wheat to hogs is 
advised by scientific agricultural authorities. 
Hogs are too cheap compared with corn. 
A year ago corn was too cheap compared 
with hogs. There is a wide difference be- 
tween current cash prices on corn and the 
quotations on future deliveries of this grain, 
a forecast of a natural readjustment. In 
the cattle market a few choice corn-fed 
steers are selling at high prices, but grass 
cattle, which compose the great bulk of sup- 
plies, have been weak. Sheep and lambs are 
lower, with wool dragging after a few 


montis of great activity. Horses and mules 


are unchanged, the latter being supporiec 
by cotton, which is still high. If labor does 
not fare as well in employment in the next 
year as in the past twelvemonth and if 
Europe does not increase purchases of pork 
products, there will be congestion in . live 
stock markets. Here again the lack of bal- 
ance in the economic machinery of the coun- 
try is an adverse factor. 

Two of the biggest Western industrial in- 
terests—oil and lumber—are in need of 
wider markets. Prorating of oil runs by 
refiners increased, and there are a few signs 
that this is curtailing production sufficiently 
to steady the market. Gasoline demand js 
large, as is usual at this season, but the 
productive capacity is greater, or would be 
if a damper was not being put on crude oil 
production. ‘There is even talk of a sus- 
pension of operations by some Western re- 
finers. In the lumber industry mills are 
maintaining production in order not to lose 
their labor and in the hope of better buying 
in the fall. Luraber prices have declined the 
past two months. 

The crops are not yet generally made. 
Something may yet develop to alter pros- 
pects. The principal need is an economic 
upheaval that will promote the domestic and 
international exchange of goods coupled 
with the maturity of the crops not yet gar- 
nered. Will the former develop? If not, 
the Western states, with some political 
unrest, will still work on, they will be 
frugal and finally restore better times in the 
future. To tell exactly when requires a 
prophet, but a year of lean times will find 
the Western states undaunted and prepared 
to make the most of an era of healthier 
price relationships. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Nebraska—at Omaha, September 26-27. 
New Mexico—at Cloudcroft, Sept. 7-8. 
Wyoming—September. 


NEW DIRECTORS OF OMAHA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Charles C. George and George Brandeis of 
Omaha, Nebraska, and George J. Woods of 
Lincoln have been elected directors of the 
Omaha National Bank, filling a vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Arthur C. 
Smith and other vacancies of longer stand- 
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ing. ‘The new directors will also become 
directors of the Omzha Trust Company and 
the Omaha Safe Deposit Company. 

Charles C. George is president of George 
and Company, realtors, and of several other 
real estate and holding corporations. He is 
a vice-president and for twenty-five years 
has been a director of the Conservative 
Savings and Loan Association. For four 
years, until recently, he was a director of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; he is also a member of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. 

George Brandeis is president of J. L. 
Brandeis and Sons and of the Brandeis In- 
vestment Company. ‘These interests operate 
a large department store and have heavy 
real estate investments. 

George J. Woods is vice-president of the 
Woods Brothers Corporation of Lincoln, is 
a director of the Lincoln Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, a director of the 
Standard Timber Company of Wyoming and 
vice-president of the O’Gara Coal Company 
of Chicago. 


DENVER MERGER CONSUMMATED 


A merger of two important Denver 
financial institutions—the Bankers ‘Trust 
Company with the United States National 
Bank—was consummated on July 16. <Ac- 
cording to the Rocky Mountain News of 
July 18 the union of the two banks was 
made possible by the United States Na- 
tional Bank increasing its capital by the is- 
suance of 1500 shares of new stock (par 
value $100) which were purchased by the 
stockholders of the Bankers ‘Trust Com- 
pany. The consolidated bank, it is under- 
stood, has a capital of $550,000 and total 
resources of $22,000,000. The two institu- 
tions were closely allied in the past. A. C. 
Foster, former president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, was a vice-president and di- 
rector of the United States National Bank, 
and a number of the former board of di- 
rectors of the United States National Bank 
were members of the board of directors of 
the Bankers Trust Company. Pending the 
ext annual meeting and election of directors 
of the United States National Bank, the 
former board of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany will act in an advisory capacity to the 
bourd of directors of the United States Na- 
ti nal Bank. 

"ending the making of alterations in the 
hexkine rooms of the. United States Na- 
tieval Dank, the new company it is said, will 


carry on its operations in the former quar- 
ters of the Bankers Trust Company. At 
the organization meeting of the company 
held on July 12 the following officers and 
directors were elected: A. C. Foster, presi- 
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JAMES RINGOLD 
Treasurer United States National Bank, Denver 


dent; Will “‘H. Wade, Canton O’Donnell, 
vice-presidents; C. F. Bell, secretary; James 
Ringold, treasurer; W. A. Hover, Albert A. 
Reed and Henry Swan, directors. 

The United States National Bank was 
founded in 1904. Prior to the merger it had 
a capital of $400,000 with surplus and un- 
divided profits of $935,605 and deposits of 
approximately $15,500,000. Two years ago 
it moved into the building bearing its name. 
The Bankers Trust Company was estab- 
lished in June 1920, taking over the invest- 
ment business of Sweet, Causey & Co. and 
Wright, Swan & Co. It had a capital of 
$1,000,000 with surplus and_ undivided 
profits of $250,000, and deposits of more 
than $4,000,000. 


TULSA BANK INCREASES CAPITAL 
The Exchange National Bank of Tulsa, 


Okla., will increase its capital from $1,500,- 
000 to $2,000,000. The new issue of stock 
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“Hand them a letter | 
to this Bank” 


Your patrons and 
friends visiting 
California will be ex- 
tended every courtesy 
and consideration at 

the Security Bank if 
they bear a letter of 
introduction from you 








Resources Exceed 


$195,000,000 


Over 260.000 


Accounts 


SEGURITY TRUsr 
& SAVINGS BAN K 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


Capital and Surplus $10,525,000 


Twenty-nine Banking Offices in 


Los Angeles 
Hollywood - Long Beach - Pasadena - Glendale 
South Pasadena - Highland Park - Eagle Rock 
San Pedro - Huntington Beach - Burbank 
Lankershim - Santa Monica - Montebello 














was authorized by the shareholders on June 
26. The enlarged capital became effective 
June 26. 


WALTER W. HEAD 


Walter W. Head, president of the Omaha 
National Bank, left Omaha July 27 with his 
wife and daughter for an automobile tour 
through Wyoming, Yellowstone Park and 
Montana. Mr. Head addressed the Mon- 
tana Bankers Association at Great Falls, 
August 10 on “Government, Taxation, Citi- 
zenship”. 

Bert A. Wilcox, vice-president of the 
Omaha National Bank, has returned to his 
desk after an absence of several months due 
to illness. He spent several weeks in Hono- 
lulu, putting himself in fine physical trim. 


FARMERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
SALINA 


The Farmers National Bank of Salina, 
Kansas, has just completed the doubling of 
the space it formerly occupied. 

The bank made a new departure in their 
interior treatment and adopted a walnut 
screen such as became famous over in 
Europe in the greatest banks that the old 
world produced. It has the unique charac- 
ter of being home-like and yet having all 
the dignity that a banking house can pos- 
sibly present. 

The security vault with its great rec- 
tangular door weighing twenty tons is 
capable of providing protection against all 
forms of attack—the burglar, the mob or 
the earthquake. 

Another most unusual feature is the pro- 
vision of a special room for the use of 
farmers when they come to town, where 
they may conduct their meetings, look up 
farm records, Washington agricultural re- 
ports, etc. Here they find a bureau of infor- 
mation in the most comfortable surround- 
ings, near the banker, with whom such 
matters ought to be discussed. 

No single effort has been spared by J. R. 
Geis, president, and J. P. Burns, vice- 
president, and their fellow officers and di- 
rectors, in making this new banking house 
not only a great credit to Salina, but also a 
step forward in general banking construc- 
tion in their part of Kansas. 

The plans were drawn and the work was 
constructed under the supervision of Alfred 
C. Bossom, bank architect and engineer, of 
680 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 





























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By C. E. Taytor, Economist 


Department of Research and_ Service, 
Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles 


HE general hesitancy in business in the 

Pacific states, which was commented on 
last month, is still in evidence. However, 
after making allowance for seasonal slack- 
ness, it does not appear that there is likely 
to be a pronounced slowing down in this dis- 
trict in the immediate future. On the con- 
trary business is remarkably good and such 
hesitation as has been noticeable has been 
the product of good business judgment and 
is a guaranty that present satisfactory con- 
ditions are to be maintained. Reports from 
various portions of the district have been 
somewhat at variance, but the general note 
is one of optimism. It is doubtful whether 
the hestitation which has been experienced 
by business more or less generally has been 
as noticeable im the Pacific states as else- 
where, and it is probable that business is 
now moving along more rapidly in this re- 
gion than in most other sections of the coun- 
try. Under normal conditions, with the busi- 
ness and industry of the country on a sound 
basis, greater economic activity should be 
expected of the Pacific states than of the 
country at large. The Far West is still in 
considerable measure undeveloped and its 
population is growing rapidly. With this 
increasing population and with the invest- 
ment of Eastern capital in the development 
of its great natural resources, more should 
logically be expected of it than of other 
sections of America. During the period of 
business revival it is doubtful whether im- 


provement went on here at a greater rate 
than in many other sections of the Union. 
It is also probable, however, taking the dis- 
tric! as a whole, that the business depres- 
Sion was never as keenly felt here as in most 
othe places, and that the region did not 
have the same depths of depression from 
whi to climb. Now, however, that busi- 


ness seems to have fully recovered and to 
have settled down for a more or less steady 
period of good times, it will be disappoint- 
ing if greater activity is not reported from 
the Pacific states than from the country at 
large. 

In spite of lower prices for some com- 
modities and an abatement of buying in dif- 
ferent quarters, particularly in certain lines 
of the wholesale trade, bank clearings in 
the Pacific states were nearly 23 per cent. 
greater in May than in the corresponding 
month a year ago, and 4 per cent. greater 
than in April 1923. These increases com- 
pare with respective gains of slightly over 
19 per cent. and of approximately 3%, per 
cent. for the country as a whole (outside of 
New York City). During May building ac- 
tivity in the district failed to show as large 
a gain over the activity of a year earlier as 
was recorded in previous months of this 
year. While the total of building permits 
issued in the United States during May 
was 5 per cent. greater than in May 1922, 
the increase shown in this district was less 
than 31, per cent. However, the gain in 
permits issued in this district during May 
over those issued in April was nearly 11 
per cent., contrasted with a decline for the 
country as a whole of over 20 per cent. Re- 
tail trade was exceptionally active during 
May, and even after making allowance for 
price increases was probably of record vol- 
ume for this season of the year. Sales in- 
creases were general throughout the district, 
and as compared with April averaged about 
18 per cent. greater in volume. A portion 
of this increase must be attributed to the 
large number of special sales usually held 
in May. Wholesale trade activity in May 
was somewhat less in volume than in April, 
though a number of lines showed increases. 
As compared with May of last year, how- 
ever, the volume of trade in practically all 
lines was much greater this year. 

Employment conditions throughout the 
Pacific states continue practically un- 
changed. Unemployment is confined prin- 
cipally to casuals and the greatest demand 
is apparently for unskilled labor and for 
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farm hands. In some of the more desirable 
residence cities of the district there is a 
surplus of clerks and general office help, 
which has no doubt been largely created by 
an influx of summer workers from the East 
In the mining district production is said to 
be somewhat retarded by a scarcity of ex- 
perienced workers and, generally speaking, 
skilled laborers of any sort have no great 
difficulty in securing employment in this 
region. Workers, however, should be care- 
ful to investigate local conditions before 
moving to any western city with the expec- 
tation of finding employment. In Seattle, 
it is reported, there is a surplus of car- 
penters who have been drawn there from 
Canada and the East by reports of great 
building activity. The case of Seattle is a 
typical one. In view of the general demand 
for labor the absence of industrial dis- 
turbances throughout the Pacific states is 
highly encouraging. With the exception of 
some unrest in the lumber camps there are 
no labor controversies of consequence on 
record in this district. 

Throughout the Southwest economic con- 
ditions are bright. In Arizona the four big 
C’s—copper, cattle, cotton and climate— 
which were among the sources of her great- 
est difficulties a few years ago, are again 
coming into their own as foundations of 
prosperity. Lower copper quotations are 
causing no great concern, as prices are 
high enough to permit of profitable opera- 
tion and because a better and more stable 
price level is in prospect, it being certain 
that large consumers who have been well 
stocked up will return to the market before 
long. Mining operations in the state are 
going ahead full swing and production 
probably would be increased were plenty of 
skilled men available. Spring cattle sales 
were less than had been expected and the 
lack of buyers has been more or less 
seriously felt. Range conditions are not sat- 
isfactory, water being needed to start sum- 
mer feed. However, cattle prices are ma- 
terially better than a year ago and when the 
Arizona cattle men learn the lesson of 
breeding better, heavier stock, which will 
fatten quickly, cattle raising will be among 
the state’s most profitable sources of rev- 
enue. Wool shipments have been finished 
in the state, the sheepmen netting as high 
as 51 cents per pound for the best grades 
of wool. General crop conditions are ex- 
cellent and a noticeably larger production 
is looked for this year. A substantial in- 
crease in alfalfa hay acreage would indi- 


cate that Arizona is steadily “coming back” 
in the production of hay. Probably the 
most interesting feature of the Arizona crop 
situation is found in the cotton acreage 
statistics. A total increase of 27 per cent. is 
evident in the 1923 acreage of cotton, when 
comparison is made with the total acreage 
harvested in 1922. Freedom from the boll 
weevil, and the world cotton situation, make 
it seem almost inevitable that cotton will be 
a source of a very large net profit for 
Arizona growers this year. As in the case 
of Southern California, the lure of azure 
skies and bright clear days is a potent fac- 
tor in bringing Easterners to take up re- 
sidence in Arizona, and the population of 
the state is steadily increasing with a bene- 
ficial effect on the trade and construction 
activity of its cities. Bank clearings, whole- 
sale and retail trade, and building activity 
are all in excess of a year ago. 

In Nevada, where silver mining plays 
such an important part, the termination of 
Government purchases of silver at $1 an 
ounce has not materially affected the opera- 
tions of the big silver producers. Opinion 
current among the larger operators is that 
the price of silver will remain sufficiently 
high to permit of profitable operation. 
However, it is probable, if they have not 
already done so, that a good many com- 
panies working very low grade ore will have 
to suspend operations. Range conditions 
for Nevada cattle are now improved, due 
to showers early in June, but the demand for 
cattle is dull. However, June is always a 
dull month for the cattle growers and de- 
mand is expected to pick up soon. ‘The 
wool clip was good this year and very 
satisfactory prices were realized. General 
crop conditions are encouraging in spite of 
a snow storm and cold weather at the end 
of May. In Reno building is active. 

Utah appears to have come back with a 
rush from its post-war depression. In Salt 
Lake City bank clearings this year have been 
approximately 20 per cent. above those for 
the corresponding period in 1922 and build- 
ing permits issued in 1923 are about 100 
per cent. greater in valuation than those of 
a year earlier. May building permits were 
greater than for the entire first five months 
of 1922 and were in excess of the total for 
the previous four months of this year. In 
practically all the principal cities of the 
state the building activity of Salt Lake City 
is being duplicated. Retail trade activity in 
Salt Lake in May was over 25 per cent. 
greater than in April and practically 19 
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per cent. greater than in May 1922. Exten- 
sive industrial developments are going on 
in various parts of the state and a number 
of branch railroads have been built to open 
up important agricultural and mineral areas. 
In southwestern Utah near Cedar City work 
is progressing rapidly on blast furnaces 
and by-product coke ovens and the plants 
are expected to be ready for operation be- 
fore next spring. When completed the blast 
furnaces will turn out the first pig iron pro- 
duced on the Pacific slope. Their full sig- 
nificance for the industrial future of this 
section of America is probably hardly real- 
ied in other parts of the United States. 
The Utah cattle ranges are in good condi- 
tion and frequent rains have reduced the 
need for irrigation to a minimum. The sugar 
beet crop is in the best condition it has been 
for years. The sheepmen received prices 
ranging up to 50 cents and better for their 
wool The fruit ciop, though it will be 
smaller, will probably be better in size and 
quality than a year ago and prospects for 
other crops are reported encouraging. 

Reports indicate that there has been no 
change in money rates in this district and 
money is plentiful, though caution is being 
displayed in the making of new loans. Sav- 
ings deposits continue to increase. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES 


Arizona—at Tucson, October 26-27. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK OF 
LOS ANGELES 


The Pacific National Bank of Los 
Angeles, now in process of organization 
will have a capital of $1,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $200,000. 

The bank will be officered by experienced 
bankers who are well known locally and in 
the West. E. M. Smith, a prominent and 
wealthy manufacturer, will be president. Mr. 
Smith is president and principal owner of 
the following manufacturing concerns: E. 
M. Smith Company, Los Angeles, California; 
West Coast Asbestos Company, Downey, 
California; Emsco Steel Products Company, 
Los Angeles, California, as well as being 
activel) interested in various other enter- 
prises *) California. B. P. Glenn, one of the 





First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LtD. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Ceble Address: “‘Bankoh"” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,653,894.91 
Total Resources ......2++++++¢ — 24,774,697.72 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, Vice-Pres. G. G. Fuller, Vice. /'res 
Frank Crawford, Vice-P. R. McCorriston, Cash'r 
Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kavuvat; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 

Island of Oahu. 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec - 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 

















principals of the Brewster-Glenn Company, 
Los Angeles, California, will be a vice- 
president. Fred Swensen and J. E. 
O’Rourke, both of whom were previously as- 
sociated in official capacities with the Cal- 
ifornia Bank of Los Angeles, will also be 
vice-presidents. 

Among other prominent local business 
men who will serve on the directorate, in 
addition to the above mentioned parties, will 
be: Edgar F. Hughes, of the legal firm of 
Goudge, Robinson and Hughes; Adolph 
Ott, realtor; Walter G. L. Smith, manager 
of the E. M. Smith Company; M. B. Rapp, 
realtor, and Charles Murray, capitalist. 

Temporary headquarters have been ac- 
quired in the Los Angeles Athletic Club 
Building at the corner of Seventh and Olive 
streets, where the bank will remain for a 
period of approximately one year, during 
which time the permanent home of the bank 
will be erected in the downtown district. 


BRANCH BANKING PLEA REJECTED 
BY BOARD 


The Federal Reserve Board has refused 
the application of the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, to establish a branch at Yuba 
City, California, and also refused the same 
institution’s request for permission to take 
over two banks in Long Beach. 

The Board also refused the application 
of the Pacific Southwest Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, of Los Angeles, for authority 
to establish a branch within that city and 
to absorb the Pioneer Bank of Porters- 
ville, California, with its two branches. 























Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 


























ECONOMIC CONDI1LIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


[TH the advance of a season which 

promises to end in the greatest har- 
vest which Western Canada has ever known, 
and satisfactory crop prospects for the 
Eastern provinces, there is a better out- 
look for business and a more optimistic 
sentiment. This improvement is evidenced 
to some extent in better sales by retailers 
and greater confidence in placing forward 
orders, but it is noted that there is no 
general disposition to discount the harvest, 
and the conclusion is that, for the most part, 
actual buying will not take place until after 
the crop money is in circulation. The ex- 
tended credit position of the farmers, par- 
ticularly in the West, and past disappoint- 
ments both as to yield and prices, are re- 
sponsible for this attitude. 

With the prospect for a remarkably heavy 
wheat yield with long straw the labor prob- 
lem is beginning to give the West consider- 
able anxiety. It is also believed that on 
account of the heavy growth there is likely 
to be a shortage of binder twine. Then 
there is the very important question of price 
to be taken into consideration. Two years 
ago many of the farmers figured their losses 
in proportion to their acreage when they 
estimated that the expense of putting in the 
crop, harvesting, threshing and transporta- 
tion were greater than the market quota- 
tions for the product. From the standpoint 
of the banks it is felt that they are in a 
good position to handle a big crop and 
facilitate the financing between grower and 
consumer. Current loans, after showing a 
tendency to expand during the spring, have 
again been contracted and are about $60,- 
000,000 less than a year ago. Call loans 
abroad are nearly $30,000,000 greater than 
a year ago and this surplus will be avail- 
able if required for crop moving purposes. 

This improvement in general sentiment 
based on the crop returns, which are such 
an important factor in Canadian prosperity, 
comes at a time when a cloud has been cast 
on the industrial outlook in this country, 
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as in the United States, by the check in for- 
ward buying which has followed rapid price 
advances based largely on increased wages 
and which, from various expressions of pub- 
lic sentiment, have not been well received 
by the consumer. Under the circumstances, 
of course, the effect is to curtail industrial 
profits and discourage industrial expansion. 
However, it is felt here as it is evidently 
felt in many quarters in the United States, 
that there has been no general inflation and 
that the reaction which has taken place is 
in the nature of a corrective to be followed 
by an adjustment and a resumption of buy- 
ing on a more healthy basis. There has 
been no evidence in this country of any 
great degree of speculative buying or stock- 
ing up and it is felt that the improvement 
in buying by the consumer which should 
follow the harvest will be quickly reflected 
in industrial orders. The big factor in this 
situation will be the margin of profit avail- 
able to the farmer and its bearing on the 
volume of purchases. Not only will the 
actual volume be affected in relation to 
prices charged, but there will undoubtedly 
be the psychological factor and a tendency 
on the part of the farmer to refrain from 
purchasing if he feels that the prices are 
based on excessive industrial wages. Duncan 
Cameron, president of the Manitoba divi- 
sion of the Canadian Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, says: “The outlook is distinctly more 
favorable than a year ago. While a general 
policy of caution in extending credit has 
been necessary, better feeling exists be- 
tween all classes of business in the West. 
There is still a large volume of frozen 
credit, but current accounts are being 
handled in a very satisfactory manner and 
some progress is being made in reducing 
the aggregate of old outstandings”. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce's index 
number of wholesale prices in Canada regis- 


\ters little change. The number for exports 


stands at 153.78 as against 153.83 a month 
ago, and that for imports at 167.53 as 
against 167.92 a month ago. The break in 
the hog market which brought about a fall 
in price to the 1915 level, taken together 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
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Capital Paid ve - - - = §$4,000,000.00 
Reserve - - - - - -  §,000,000.00 


exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can i 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 
Standard Bank of Canada 
TORONTO 














with record declines in prices of flour, hides, 
copper and silver, balances slight increases 
among exports in the case of wheat, beef, 
bacon, butter, cheese and potatoes. Like- 
wise among imports decreases in the prices 
of iron, tin and coke balance increases in 
the case of corn, cotton, rubber and linseed 
oil. 

The announcement that the Union Bani 
of Canada will work out its own future 
without an amalgamation has been well re- 
ceived by the public, particularly in West- 
ern Canada, on account of the feeling that 
the tendency toward mergers is having the 
effect of creating a money trust. If more 
banks are desirable, it is argued from this 
standpoint, surely it is better to maintain 
an old established and efficient organization 
rather than try to establish a new bank. The 
readjustment of the bank’s finances as an- 
nounced by President W. R. Allan, provides 
for the transfer of $4,250,000 from the rest 
account to contingent reserve account and a 
reduction of the dividend from 10 to 8 per 
cent. per annum. The situation is reviewed 
as follows: 

“Shortly before the last annual general 
meeting your then general manager reported 
to the president and directors the discovery 
of certain unauthorized transactions in for- 
eign exchange, from which a considerable 
loss to the bank resulted, which loss had 
then been fully provided for. Having re- 
gard, however, to all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and in view of the change in the 
general management of the bank, a thorough 
examination and revaluation of the bank’s 
asse' was later decided upon. This has 


been conducted by the present general man- 
ager, the chief executive officers and the 
auditors of the bank, and in addition, an in- 
dependent examination has been made by a 
high executive officer of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, loaned for the purpose. 

“This valuation has now been completed, 
and after the most earnest and careful con- 
sideration, your president and directors, 
your executive officers and auditors, and the 
officer of the Bank of Montreal above re- 
ferred to unanimously concur in the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) Losses have developed in connection 
with certain loans made during the period 
of inflation, and in addition to taking care 
of these, it is prudent to make provision in 
respect of loans, the full liquidation of which 
has been delayed by the well-known abnor- 
mal conditions which followed that period. 

“(2) The ordinary losses inseparable from 
commercial banking, no matter how conserv- 
atively and carefully conducted, would have 
been readily taken care of by the usual pro- 
visions, had it not been for the unexpected 
and abnormal items above referred to. Pru- 
dence and sound practice call for adequate 
provision for such risks in the current busi- 
ness of the bank. 

“(3) To provide amply for the foregoing 
losses and risks, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to transfer from the rest account 
to contingent reserve account the sum of 
$4,250,000. This leaves the present position 
of the bank as follows: 





Capital $8,000,000 
Rest account . mr 1,750,000 
Profit and loss account. 159,360 
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